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S it is poſſible the mere Engliſh reader may 
have a lima tice of romance from the au- 
thor of theſe little volumes ; and may con- 
ſequently expect a kind of entertainment not to be 
found, nor which was even intended, in the following 


rifles bet i on i 
g. 


words concerning this kind 
not remember to have ſeen hitherto attempted ig our 
language, 


Tus Eric, as well as the Drama, is divided into 
tragedy and comedy. Hou, who was the father 
of this ſpecies of poetry, gave us a pattern of both. 
theſe, though that of the latter kind is entirely loſt ;. 
which Ariſtotle tells us bore the ſame relation to co- 
medy which his Iliad bears to tragedy. And per- 
haps, that we have do more inſtances of it among the 
Writers of antiquity, is owing to the loſs of this great. 
pattern, which had it ſurvived, would have found its 
imirators equally with the other poems of this great 
original, | 


AnD farther, as this poetry may be tragic or 
comic, I will not ſcruple to ſay ib may be likewiſe 
either in verſe or pr: ſe; for though it wants one par- 
_ ticular, which the critic enumerates in the conſtituent 


parts of an epic poem, namely metre ; yet when. 
: 8 Andrews was originally publiſhed in two volumes 
b 2 


PREF ACE. 


n the dition, I think, burleſque itſelf may 
itted; of which many inſtances; 
in the deſcription of the 
places not neceſſary to be 


PREFACE 
pointed out to the claſſical reader, for 


1. 


taiament thoſe parodies or burleſque are 
chiefly calculated. 

BuT though we have ſometimes admitted this 
in our diftion, we have carefully aded it from 
our ſentiments and characters · for is never 

ue kind, which this is not intended be. la- 


ſpecies of writing can 
than the comic and the burleſque : for as 
is ever the exhibition of what 
unnatural, and where our delight, if we 
ariſes from the ſurpriſing abſurdity, as in 
ting the manners of the higheſt to the ſt, or 
e converſo; ſo in the former, ſhould ever - 
fine ourſelves ſtrictiy to nature, from the juſt imi- 
tation of which will flow all the pleaſure we 
this way convey to a ſenſible reader. And 
there is one reaſon why a comic whiter ſhould 
all others be the leaſt excuſed for. deviating from 
nature, ſince it may not be always ſo caſy for a fe 
rious poet to meet with the great and the admirable ; 
but lite every where furniſhes an accurate obſervet 
with the ridicuious. f EY 
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I Have hinted this little concerning burleſque \ 
becauſe 1 have often heard that name given © 
formauces, which have been truly of the comic kind, 
from the author's having ſometimes admitted it in 
his diction only; which, as it is the drels of poetry; 
doth, like the dreſs of mech, eſtabliſh | 
| (the one of the whole poem, and the other bf the 
whole man), in vulgar opinioa beyond any of their. 
greater excellencies : bur ſurely a certain drollery in 
ſtyle, where the characters and ſentiments are perſect - 
ly natural, ao more * the burleſque than 

: 3 1 


vi nne 
an 


empty pomp and dignity of words, where every 
i can intitle any perform- 
the true ſublime, 


AND I apprehend my Lord Shafiibury's opinion 
burleſque agrees with mine, when he aſſeris, 


is no ſuch thing to be found in the writings 
of the Anci But, perhaps, I have leſs abhor- 
rence he profeſſes fe ns and that not becauſe 
I have ſome lictle ſucceſs on the ſtage this way, 
but rather as it contributes more to exquiſite mirth 
and laughter than any other; and theſe are pro- 
bably more wholeſome phyſic for the mind, and 
conduce better to away ſpleen, melancholy, 
and i is generally imagined, Nay, 
I wi obſervation, whether the 
ſame are not found more full of good hu- 
mour after have been ſweeten- 
ed for two or three hours with entertajoments of 
this kind, than when ſoured by tragedy or a grave 
lecture. 

Bur to illuſtrate all this by another ſcience, in 
which, perhaps, we (hall fee the diſlinction more 
clearly and plainly; let us examine the works of a 
comic hiſtory painter with thoſe performances which 
the Italians call Caricatura; where (hall find the 
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in writing ; and ia the ſame manner the comic w. iter 
and painter correlate to each other. And here | taall 
obſerve, that as in the former the paiater ſee ns to 
have the advantage, ſo it is iu the latter innaitcly 
on the ſide of the writer: for the Monltrous is much 
eaſier to paint thau to deſciize, and the Ridicu;acs to 
deſcribe than paiat. \ 


AnD though, perhaps, the latter ſpecies dath not 
in either ſcience fo firoagly adect aud agitate the 
muſcles as the Other; yet it will be owned, | believe, 
that a more rational aud uiciul pleaſure ariſes to us 
from it. He who thould call the iagenions Hogarth 
a burleſque painter, would, in my vp:nion, do him 
very little hogoor : for {urc it is much eaſier, much 
leſs the ſubject of admiration, to paint a wan with 
a noſe, or any other feature of a prepoſterous ſize, ot 


to expoſe him in ſome abſurd c. monſtrous attitude, 


than to expreſs the affections ot men on canvas. It 
hath been thought a vaſt commendation of a paiater, 
to ſay his figures ſeem to breathe; but ſurely it is 
a much greater and nobier applauſe that they appear 
to think. | | 


BUT to return——The Ridiculous only, as I 
have ſaid before, falls within my province in the 


the comedy of Nero with the merry 


ipping up his mother's belly; or what 


Tus only ſource of the true Ridiculovs (as it ap- 


pears to me), is aſſectation. But though it riſes from 
one ſpring only, when we conſider the infinite ſtreams 


ivto which this one l:canches, we ſhall tly ceaſe 
to admize at the copious field it affords to an obſerver. 


Now aſſectation procceds from one of theſe two cauſes; 


vanity or hypocrily : for as, vanity puts us on - 
ing falſe characters, in order to purchaſe applauſe ; 


ſo hypocriſy ſets us on an endeavour to avoid cenſure, 
ing our vices under an ance of their 


te virtues And though theſe two cauſcs are 
often confounded, (for there is ſome difficulty in di- 
ſtinguiſhing them), yet; as they proceed from very 


different motives, fo they are as clearly diſtin in their 
from vanity is nearer to truth than the orher; as it. 
repugnancy of nature to ſtruggle 
with, which that of the hypocrite hath. It may be 


harh not that yiolent 
| likewiſe noted, that affeRation doth not imply an ab- 


ſolute neg. uon ot thoſe qualities whith are affected : 


and theretore, though when it 
criſy it be nearly allied to 
from vanity only, it 


proceeds from hypo- 
it, yet when it comes 
ot the nature of dſteu 
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al men underſtood the Ridiculous the 


FroM the diſcovery of this aſfeftation 
Ridiculous—which always ſtrikes the reader with ſ 

priſe and pleaſure ; and that in a blober and Mer 
Yo when the affeation ariſes from hypocriſy, than 
when from vanity ; for, to diſcover 2 to be the 
exact reverſe ot e 
and conſequently more ridiculous, than to him a 
little deficient in the quality he deſires the reputation 
of. 1 might obſerve, wan od rn ho of 


to laogh, and with juſtice. In the ſame manner _ 
were we. to enter a houſe, and behold a wr 3 
family ſhivering with cold, and languiſiog with hun- 
ger, it would not incline us to laughter, (at leaſt we 
muſt have very diabolical natures if it would): but 
ſhould we diſcover there a grate, inſtead of coals, © 


cal an appearance. 

tions the object of deriſion i 
applauſe of beauty, or lameneſs endeavours to 

agility ; it is then that theſe unfortunate cir- 


being what they are in fault, 
But for not being what they would be thought. 


Where, if the metre would ſuffer the word Ridiculous 
to cloſe the firſt line, the thought would be rather 
more . Great vices are the proper objects of 
ö — ſmaller faults of our pity : but affec- 
ppears to me tle only true ſource of the Ridi- 


tation a 


culous. 


Bo r perhaps it may be objected to me, that I have 
painſt my own rules introduced vices, and of a very 
k kind, in this work. To which 1 ſhall anſwer, 
firſt, that it is very difficult to purfue a ſeries of hu- 


that the vices to be found here, are rather the acci- 
dental conſequences of ſome human frailty or foible, 


than cauſes habitually exiſting in the mind, Thirdly, 


that they are never ſet forth as the objects of ridicule, 
but deteftation. Fourthly, that they are never the 


principal figure at that time on the ſcene ; and, laſtly, 


they never produce the intended evil. 


Having thus diftinguiſhed Joſeph Andrews from 
the productions of romance writers on the oue hand, 


1 
ho 


man actions, and keep clear from them. Secondly, 
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Uf writing lives in general, and particularly of Pamela; 
with a word by the bye of Colley Cibber, and others. 


T is a trite but true obſervation, that examples 
| work more forcibly on the mind than precepts ; 
and if this be juſt in what is odious and blame- 
able, it is more ſtrongly ſo in what is amiable and 
praiſe-worthy. Here emulation moſt eſſectually 
tes upon us, and inſpires our imitation in an 
irreſiſtible manner. A good man therefore is a 
ſtandinꝑ leſſon to all his acquaintance, and of far 
greater uſe in that narrow circle than a book. 
Bur, as it often happens that the men are 
bur little known, and conſequently cannot extend 
the uiefulreſs of their examples a great way; the 
writer may be called in aid to ſpread their hiſto 
farther, and to preſent the amiable pictures to tho 
who have not the happineſs of knowing the origi- 
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nals; and ſo, by communicating ſuch valuable pat- 
terns to the world, he may, aps, do a more ex- 
tenſive ſervice to mankind than the perſon whoſe 
Ute originally afforded the pattern. 
In this light I have always regarded thoſe biogra- 
who have recorded the actions of great and 
worthy perſons of both ſexes. Not to mention thoſe 
ancient writers which of late days are little read, 
being written in obſolete, and, as they are general- 
ly thought, * languages, ſuch as Plu- 
tarch, Nepos, and which I heard of in my 
youth; our own language affords many of excellent 
uſe and inſtruction, finely calculated to ſow the 
Feeds of virtue in youth, and very eaſy to be com- 
prehended by ons of moderate capacity. Suck 
are the hiſtory of John the Great, who, by his brave 
and heroic actions _ men of large and athletic 
bodies, obtained the glorious appellation of the 
Giant-killer; that of an Earl of Warwick, whoſe 
Chriſtian name was Guy ; the lives of Argalus and 
Parthenia ; and, above all, the hiſtory of t hoſe ſeven 
worthy perſonages the Champions of Chrittendom. 
In all theſe delight is mixed with initruction, and 
the reader is almoſt as much improved as enter- 
tained. 

Bur I paſs by theſe and many others, to mentiou 
two books lately publithed, which repreſent an ad- 
mirable pattern of the amiable in either ſex. The 
Former of theſe, which deals in male-virtue, was 
written by the great perſon himfelf who lived the 
life he hath recorded, and is by many thought to 
have lived ſuch a life only in order to write it; the 
other, communicated to us by an hiſtorian who bor - 
rows his lights, as the common method is, from au - 
thentic papers and records. The reader, I believe, 
already conjectures I mean the lives of Mr Colley 
Cibber, and of Mrs Pamela Andrews. How artfully 
doth the former, 2828 that he eſcaped be- 
ing promoted to higheſt tations in church and 
Kate, teach us a contempt of worklly grandeur! 
how ſtrongly doth he inculcate an abſolute ſubmiſ- 
ion to our ſuperiors ! Laſtly, how completely doth 
he arm us againit fo uneaſy, to a paſlion as 
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as the fear of ſhame ! how clearly doth he expoſe 
the emptineſs and vanity of that phantom, Repu- 
tation ! | 

WHar the female readers are ＋ 1 by the me- 
moirs of Mrs Andrews, is ſo well ſet forth in the 
excellent eſſays or letters prefixed to the ſecond and 
ſubſequent editions of that work, that it would be 
here a needleſs repetition. The authentic hiſtory 
with which I now preſent the public, is an inftance 
of the great good that book is likely to do, and of 
the prevalence of example which I have juſt ob- 
ſerved : ſince it will appear that it was by keeping 
the excellent pattern of his fiſter's virtues before 
his eyes, that Mr Joſeph Andrews was chicfly cna- 
bled to preſerve his purity in the midft of ſuch 
great temptations. I ſhall only add, that this cha- 
racter of male-chaſtity, though doubtleſs as deſirable 
and becoming in one part of the human ſpecies as 
in the other, is almoſt the only virtue which the 
great apolo, iſt hath not given himſelf for the ſake 
of giving the example to his readers. 


CHAP. I 


Off Mr Joſeph Andrews his birth, parentage, education, 
and great endowments; with a word or two conceru- 
ing anceſtors. 


R Joſeph Andrews, the hero of our enſuing 
hiſtory, was eſteemed to be the only fon of 
Gaticer and Gammer Andrews, and brother to the il- 
luſtrious Pamela, whoſe virtue is at {ent ſo fa- 
mous. As to his anceſtors, we have ſearched with 
great diligence, but little ſucceſs ; being unable to- 
trace them farther than his great-grandfather, who, 
as an elderly perſon in the pariſh remembers to 
have heard his father ſay, was an excellent cudgel- 
player. Whether he had any anceſtors before this, 
we mult leave to the opinion of our curious reader, 
finding nothing of ſufficient certainty to rely on. 
However, we cannot omit inſerting an epitaph 

which an ingenious friend of ours hath communi- 
cated: | 
A 2 
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Stay, traveller, for underneath this pew 
Lyes faſt afleep that merry man Andrew ; 
hen the laſt day's great ſun ſhall gild the ſkies, 
Then he ſhall ſrom his tomb get up and riſe. 
Be merry white thou can'ſt : for ſurely thou 
Shall ſhortly be as ſad as he is now. | 


The words are almoſt out of the ſtone with antiqui- 
ty. But it is needleſs to obſerve that Andrew here 
is writ without an 5s, and is beſides a Chriſtian name. 
My friend moreover conjectures this to have been 
the founder of that ſect of laughing philoſophers, 
ſince called Merry Andrews. 
To wave, therefore, a circumſtance which, though 
mentioned in conformity to the exact rules ——_— 
phy, is not greatly material, I proceed to things 
811 — ones. Indeed it E Catticientl cer- 
tain that he had as many anceſtors as the beit man 
living ; and perhaps, if we look five cr ſix hundred 
years backwards, might be related to ſome perſons 
of very great figure at preſent, whoſe anceſtors, with- 
in half the laft century, are buried in as great obicu- 
rity. But ſappoſe, for argument's ſake, we ſhould 
admit that he had no anceſtors at all, but had ſprung 
ap, according to the modern phraſe, out of a dung- 
hill, as the Athenians pretended they themſelves did 
from the earth, would not this Autokopros “ have 
been juſtly intitled to all the praiſe ariſing from his 
own virtues? Would it nat be hard, that a man who 
hath no anceſtors, ſhould therefore be rendered in- 
capable of acquiring honour, when we ſee ſo many 
who have no virtues, enjoying the honour of their 
forefathers ? At ten years old (by which time his 
education was advanced to writing and reading) he 
was bound an apprentice, accordiag to the ſtatute, 
to Sir Thomas Booby, an uncle of Mr Booby's by the 
father's fide. Sir Thomas haviug then an eſtate in 
his own hands, the young Andrews was at firſt em- 
propos in what in the country they call keeping 
rds. His office was to perform the part the An- 
cients affigned to the god Priapus, which deity the. 
modorns call by the name of Jack-o'Lent ; but his 


In Engliſh, ſprung from a dunghill. 
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voice being ſo extremely muſical, that it rather al- 
lured the Yirds than terrified them, he was ſoon 
trunſplanted from the fields into the dovg-kennel 
where he was placed under the huntſman, and made 
what ſportſmen term Whipper-in For this place 
likewite the ſweetneſs of his voice diſqualified bim; 
the dogs preferring the melody of his chiding to all 
the alluring notes of the huntſman, who ſoon be- 
came ſo inceuſed at it, that he deſired Sir Thomas to» 
provide otherwiſe for him; and conſtantly laid eve - 
ry fault the dogs were at to the account of the 
boy, who was now tranſplanted to the ſtable. . Here 
he ſoon. gave proofs of his ſtrength and agility be- 
yond his years, and conſtantly rode the molt ſpirit-- 
ed and vicious horſes to water, with an iutrepidi 
which ſurprized every one. While he was in this 
ation, he rode ſeveral races for Sir Thomas, and 
this with ſuch expertneſs and ſucceſs, that the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen frequently ſolicited the kni, ht 
to permit little Joey (tor ſo he was called) to ride: 
their matches. The beſt gameſters, before they laid- 
their money, always inquired which horſe little Joey 
was to ride; and the bets were rather proportioned: 
by the rider than by the horſe himſelf ; eſpecially 
after he had ſcorufully refuſed a conſiderable bribe. 
to play booty on ſuch an occaſion. This extremely: 
raiſed his character, and fo pleaſe.1 the Lady Booby, , 
that the deſired to have him (being now ſeventeen 
years of age) for her own foot - box. 

Jos y was now preferred from the-ſtable te attend 
on his lady, to go on her errands, ftand behind her: 
chair, wait at her tea-table, and carry her po 
book to church; at which place his voice gave him 
an opportunity of diſtinguiſhing himſclf by — 
pſalms: he behaved likewiſe in every other reſpect fo. 
well at divine ſervice, that it recommended him to 
the notice of Mr Abraham Adams the curate, who 
took an opportunity one day, as he was drinking a. 
enp of ale in Sir Thomas's kitchen, to aſk the young 
mau ſeveral queſtions concerning religion, with his 
antwers to which he was wonderfully -pleaſcd.. 
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| CHAP. II. | 
Of Mr Abraham Adams the curate, Mrs Slipſlop / 


chambermaid, and others. 


R Abraham Adams was an excellent ſcholar.. 

He was a pertect maſter of the Greek and 
Lat languages; to which he added a great ſhare 
of knowledge in the Oriental tongues, and could 
read and tranſlate French, Italian, and Spaniſh. He 
had applied many years to the molt ſevere ludy, 
and had treaſured up a fund of learning, rarely to 
be met with in a univerſity. He was, beſides, a man 
of ſenie, good parts, and good nature; but was 
at the ſame time as entirely i t of the ways of 
this world as an infant juſt entered into it could 
poſlibly be. As he had never any intention to de- 
ceĩve, ſo he never ſuſpected ſuch a deſign in others. 
He was generous, friendly, and brave to au excels; 
but ſimplicity was his characteriftic : he did, no 
more than Mr Colley Cibber, apprehend any ſuch 


paſſions as malice and envy to exiſt in mankind ; 


which was indeed leſs remarkable in a country par- 
ſon than in a gentleman who hath paſt his life be- 
hind the ſcenes, a place which hath been ſeldom 
thoaght the ſchool of innocence, and where a very 
little obſervation would have convinced the great 
apologiſt, that thoſe paſſions have a real exiſtence in 
the human mind. 

His vintue, and his other qualificat ions, as 
rendered him equal to his office, ſo they made him 
an agreeable and valuable companion, and had iſo 
much endeared and well recommended him to a bi- 
hop, that, at the age of fifty, he was provided with 
a handſo ne income of twenty-three pounds a year:; 
which, however, he could not make any great figure 
with, becauſe he lived in a dear country, aud was a 
little incumbered with a wife and fix children. 

Ir was this tleman who having, as I have ſaid, 
ebſcrved the ſingular devotion of young Andrews, 
had found means to queſtion him concerning ſeve- 
ral particulars; as, how many books there were in 
the New Teſtament ? which were they ? how many 
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chapters contained? and ſuch like; to all 
which Mr Adams privately ſaid, he anſwered much 
better than Sir Thomas, or two other neigh I 
juſtices of the peace could probably have done. 
Ma Adams was wonderfully ſolicitous to know at 
what time and by what opportuuity the youth be- 
came acquainted with theſe matters. Joey told him 
that he had very early learnt to read and write by 
the goodneſs of his father, who, though he had not 
intereſt enough to get him into a charity-ſchool, be- 
cauſe a couſin of his father's landlord did not vote 
on the right ſide for a church-warden in a borough- 
town, yet had been himſelf at the expence of ſix - 
pence a week for his learning. He told him like- 
wiſe, that ever ſince he was in Sir Thomas's family, 
he had employed all his hours of leiſure in readiug 
books ; that he had read the Bible, the Whole 
ty of Man, and Thomas a Kempis ; and that as 
often as he could, without being perceived, he had 
ſtudied a great good book which lay open in the 
hall-window, where he had read, * as how the de- 
vil had carried away half a church in ſermon-time, 
« without hurting one of the congregation ; and as 
© how a field of corn ran away down a hill with all 
the trees upon it, and covered another man's mea- 
dow. This ſufficiently aſſured Mr Adams the 
good book meant could be no other than Baker's 
Chronicle. 
Tu curate, ſurpriſed to find ſuch inſtances of 


induſtry and application in a young man who had 


never met with the *-aſt encouragement, aſced him, 
if he did not extremely regret the want of a liberal 
education, and not having been born of parents 
have indul his talents and defire of 
knowledge? To which he anſwered, He hoped he 
had prafited ſomewhat better from the books he 
© had read than to Jament his condition in this 
« world. That, for his part, he was perfectly con- 
© tent with the itate to which he was called ; that he 
© ſhould endeavour to improve his talent, which was 
© all required of him, but not to rejine at his own 
lot, nor envy thoſe of his betters.“ Well faid, 
my lad, replied the curate, © and | with fome who 
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© have read many more books, nay, and ſome 
* who have written good s themſelves, had pro- 
© fited fo much by them.” 

Abbaus had no nearer acceſs to Sir Thomas or my 
lady than through the waiting gentlewoman : for 
Sir Thomas was too apt to eſtimate men merely by 
thei: dreſs or fortune, and my lady was a woman of 
gaiety, who had been bleſſed with a town education, 
and never ſpoke of any of her country nciphbours 
by any other appellation than that ot the Brutes. 
They both regarded the curate as a kind of domeſtic 
only, belonging to the parion of the pariſh, who was 
at this time at variance with the knight ; for the 
parſon had for many years lived in a conſtant ſtate 
of civil war, or, which is, perhaps, as bad, of civil 
law, with Sir Thomas himſelf and the tenants of bis 
manor. The foundation of this quarrel was a mo- 
dus, by ſetting which aſide, an advantage of ſeveral 
ſhillings per auuum would have accrued to the rector: 
but he had not yet been able to accomplitl: his pur- 
poſe, and had reaped hitherto nothing better from 
the ſuits than the pleaſure (which he uſed indeed 
frequently to ſay was no ſmall one) of reflecting 
that he had utterly undone many of the poor te- 
nants, though he had at the ſame time greatly im- 
poveriſhed himſelf. | 

Mas Slipflop the waiting gentlewoman, being her- 
ſelf the daughter of a curate, preſerved ſome relpet 
for Adams; the profeſſed great regard for his Icarn- 
ing, and would frequently diſpute with him on 
points of theology ; but always infiſted on a dele- 
rence to be paid to her underſtanding, as ſhe had 
been frequently at London, and knew more of the 
world than a country parion could pretend to. 

SHE had in theſe diſputes a particular advanta 
over Adams: for the was a mighty affecter of haid 


words, which ſhe uſed in ſuch a manner, that the 
2 , who durſt not offend her by calling her words 
2 queſtion, was uently at ſome loſs to gueis her 
meaning, and would have been much leſs puzzled 
by an Arabian manuſcript. | 
Ar aus therefore took an opportunity one day, 
aftcr a pretty long diſcourie with her on the eſſence, 
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(or, as ſhe pleaſed to term it, the incence) of mat - 
ter, to mention the caſe of young Andrews, deſiring 
her to recommend him to her lady as a youth very 
ſuſceptible of learning, and one w initruction in 
Latin he would himſelf undertake ; by which means 
he might be qualified for a higher ſtation than that 
of a footman ; and added, he knew it was in his ma- 
ſter's power eaſily to provide for him in a better 
manner. He therefore deſired, that the boy might 
be left behind under his care. 

© La, Mr Adams, faid Mrs Slipflop, © do you think 
my lady will ſuffer any preambles about any ſuch 
matter? She is going to London very conciſely, 
and I am confidous would not leave joey behind 
© her on any account; for he is one of the genteeleſt 
young fellows you may ſee in a ſummer's day, aud 
c. 1 confidous ſhe would as ſoon think of parting 
with a pair of her grey mares ; for (ke values her- 
« ſelf as much on the one as the other.” Adams would 
have interrupted, but the proceeded : © And why is 
y Lam more neceſlitons for a footman than a * 
man? It is very proper that you clergymen m 
learn it, becauſe you can't 2 without it; but 
© I have heard gentlemen ſay in London, that it is 
« fit for no body elſe. I am confidous my lady would 
© be angry with me for mentioning it ; and I ſhall 
draw myſelf into no ſuch dilemy.” At which words 
her lady's bell rung, and Mr Adams was forced to 
retire; nor could he gain a ſecond opportunity with 
her before their London journey, which happened 
few days afterwards. However, Andrews behaved 
very thankfully and gratefully to him for his in- 
tended kindneſs, which he told him he never would 
forget, and at the ſame time received from the good 
man many admonitions concerning the regulation 
of his future conduct, and his perſeverence in inns- 
cence and induitry. | 
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C H A P. IV. 
What happened after their journey to London. 


J ſooner was young Andrews arrived at Lon- 
don, than he to ſcrape an acquaintance 
with his y-colo brethren, who endeavoured 
to make him deſpiſe his former courſe of life. His 
hair was cut after the neweſt faſhion, and became — 
his chief care : he went abroad with it all the more 
ning in papers, and dreſſed it out in the afternoon. 
They could not, however, teach him to game, ſwear, 
drink, nor any other genteel vice the town aboun- 
ded. with. He applied moſt of his leiſure hours to 
muſic, in which he greatly improved himſelf; and 
became fo perfect a connoiſſeur in that art, that he 
led the opinion of all the other tootmen at an 
„ and they never condemned or applauded a 
— ſong contrary to his approbation, or diſlike. 
He was a little too forward in riots at the play-hou- | 


ſes and afſemblies ; and when he attended his lad 
at church (which was but ſeldom) he behaved wi 
Jeſs ſeeming devotion than formerly: however, if 
he was outwardly a pretty fellow, his morals remain- 
ed entirely uncorrupted, though he was at the ſame 
time ſmarter and genteeler than any of the beaus in 
town, cither in or out oi livery. 

His lady, who had often ſaid of him that Joey 
was the handſomeit and genteeleſt tootman in the 
kingdom, but that it was pity he wanted ſpirit, be · 
gan now to find that tault no longer; on the con- 
trary, ſhe was trequeutly heard to cry out, Ay, there 
ts ſome lite in this fellow. She plainly taw the ef- 
fects which the town-air hath on the ſoberett conſii- 
tutions. She would now walk out with him into 
Hyde-Park in a morning, and when tired, which 
happened almoſt every minute, would lean on his 
arm, and converſe with him in great familiarity. 
Whenever ſhe ſtept out of her coach, ſhe would take 
him by the hand, and ſometimes, for fear of ſtum- 
bling, preſs it very hard ; ſhe admitted him to deli- 
ver meſſages at her bed - ſide in a morning, leer'd at 


| kim at table, and indulged him in all thoſe inno- 
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cent freedoms which women of figure may permit 
without the leaſt ſally of their virtue. 

Bur though their virtue remains unſullied, yet 
now and then ſome ſmall arrows will glance on the 
ſhadow of it, their reputation; and ſo it fell out to 
Lady Booby, who happened to be walking arm-in- 
arm with joey one morning in Hyde-Park, when 
Lady Tittle and Lady Tattle came 1 i 
their coach. Bleſs me, ſays 1 Tittle, can I believe 
my eyes ? is that Lady Booby ? Surely, ſays Tattle. 
But what makes you ſurprized ? Why, i not that 
her footman, replied Tittle? At which Tattle laugh- 
ed, and cried, An old buſineſs, Iaflure you; is it poſ- 
fible you thould not have heard it ?. the whole town 
hath known it this half year. The conſequence of 
this interview was a whiſper through a hundred vi- 
fits, which were tely performed by the two 
ladies * the ſame a oon ; and might have had a 
miſchievous effect, had it not been ſtopt by two freſh 
reputations which were publiſhed the day afterwards, 
and engroſſed the whole talk of the town. 

Bor whatever opinion or ſuſpicion the ſcandalous 
inclination of defamers might emtertain of lady 
Booby's innocent freedoms, it ts certain they made 
no impreſſion on young Andrews, who never offered 
to encroach beyond the liberties which his lady al- 
lowed him. A behaviour which ſhe imputed to the 
violent reſpect he preſerved for her, and which ſer- 
ved only to heighten a ſomething ſhe began to con- 
22 which the next chapter will open a little 


It may ſeem an abſurdity that Tattle ſhould viſit, as ſhe ac» 
tually did, to ſpre ꝛd a known ſcandal : but the reader may recon» 
eile this, by ſuppoſing wich me, that, notwichſtanding what ſhe 
fays, this was her firſt acquaintance with it. 
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THAP. V. 


| The death of Sir Thomas Booby, with the affectionate 
and wack / ul behaviour of his widow, and the great 


purity of Joſeph Andrews. 
T this time an accident 


happened which put a 


flop to thoſe agreeable walks which probably 


would ve ſoon puffed up the cheeks of Fame, and 
cau ed her to blow her brazen trumpet through the 
town ; and this was no other than the death ot Sir 
Thomas Booby, who, departing this life, left his 
diſconſolate lady confived to her houfe as cloſely 
25 if ſhe herſelf had been artacked by ſome violent 
diieaſe. During the firſt fix days the poor lady ad- 
mitted none but Mrs Slipflop and three female friends, 
who made a party at cards; but on the feventh ſhe 
ordered Joey, whom, for a good reaſon, we il. all 
kereafter call Jos kr 1, to bring up her tea-kettle. 
The being in bed, called Joſeph to her, bade 
him ſit n, and haviny accidentally laid her hand 
on his, ſhe aſked him if he had ever been in love ? 
Joſeph anſwered, with ſome confuſion, it was ti ne 
enough for one ſo young as himſelf to think on 
ſuch things. © As young as you are, replied the lady, 
I] am convinced you ate no ſtranger to that paſſion : 
Come, Joey, ſays ſhe, * tell me truly who is the 
„happy girl whoſe eyes have made a conqueſt of 
© you?” Joſeph returned, that all the women he had 
ever ſeen were equally indiflerent to him. O then,” 
ſaid the lady, * you are a general lover. Indeed, 
© you handiome ſellows, like handſome women, are 
© very long and difficult in fixing; but yet you 
6 1. fl never perſuade me that your heart is ſo in- 
© tuiceptible of affeciion; I rather impute what you 
< fay to your ſecreſy, a very commendable ty, 
© and what l am far tiom being angry with you for. 
© Nothing can be more unworthy in a young man 
© than to betray any ivtimacies with the ladies.” 
© Ladies! Madam, ſaid Joſeph, © I am ſure I never 
© had the impudence to think of any that deſerve that 
c name. © Don't pretend to too much modeſty,” faid 
ſhe, for that ſometimes may be impertment: but 


» 4 
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a lady 


c anſwer me this queſtion. 
C modi happen to like you ; fi ſhe ſhould 
« prefer you to all your ſex, and it you to the 
© ſame ſamilidrities as you might have hoped for 
© if you had been born her equal, are certain 
© that no vanity could tempt you to diſcover her ? 
« Anſwer me honeſtly, Joſeph ; have you ſo much 
more ſenſe, and ſo much more virtue, than you 
© handſome young ſellows generally have, who 
make no ſcruple of ſacrificing our dear reputation 
to your pride, without conſidering the great obli- 
« gation we lay on you by our condeſcenſion and 
© confidence ? Can you keep a ſecret, my Joey?” 
Madam, ſays he, © I hope your 4 tax 
me with ever betraying the ſecrets of family ; 
and 1 hope, if you was to turn me away, I might 
© have that character of you.” I don't intend to 
turn you away, Joey, {aid ſke, and ſighed, I am 
© afraid it is not in my power.“ She then raiſed 
herſelf a little in el and diſcovered one of the 
whiteſt necks that ever was ſeen; at which Joſeph 
bluſhed ; © La! ſays ſhe, in an affected ſurpriſe, 
© what am I doing? I have truſted myſelf with a 
man alone, naked in bed; ſuppofe you ſhould 
© have any wicked intentions upon my honour, how 
© ſhould I defend myſelf?* Joſeph proteſted that he 
never had the leaſt evil AP againſt her. No,” 
ſays ſhe, © perhaps you may not call your deſigns 


< wicked; and perhaps they are not ſo. He ſwore 


they were not. You miſunderſtand me, ſays ſhe; 
I mean, if they were againſt my honour, they may 
© not be wicked ; but the world calls them ſo. But 

© then, hs you, the world will never know any 
thing of the matter; yet would not that be truit- 
ing to your ſecreſy? muſt not my reputation be 
© then in your er? would you not then be my 
< maſter?” 14 her ladyſhip to be com- 
forted.; for that he would never imagine the leaſt 
wicked thing againſt her, and that he had rather 
die a thouſand hs than give her any reafon to 


ſuſpet him. Les, ſaid ſhe, © I mult have reaſon 
to ſuſpet you. Are you not a man? and with. 
7 to tome charms. But 
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< perhaps you may fear I ſhould in- 
< deed I hope you do; and yet — 1 
* ſhould never have the confidence to appear before 
< a court of juſtice; and you — I am of a 
© forgiving” temper. Tell me, Joey, t you think 
< I ſhould forgive you!“ Indeed, Madam, ſays Jo- 
will never do any thing to diſoblige your 
c ip. How, ſays ſhe, do you think it would 
< not difoblige me then! do you think I would will- 
-< ingly ſuffer you? © I don't underſtand you, Ma- 
< dam, ſays Joſeph. '* Don't you! ſaid the, then 
| either are a fool, or pretend to be fo; I find 
«Fw miſtaken in you: ſo get you down ſtairs, 
and never let me ſee your face again.: your pre- 
< tended 3 71 4 — me. Ma- 
dam, ſaid Joſeph, I would not have your lady - 
4 ſhip think any evil of me. I have always 8 
voured to be a dutiful ſervant both to you and my 
4 maſter. O thou villain” auſwered my lady, 
-< why didſt thou mention the name of that dear 
man, unleſs to turment me, to bring his precious 
+ memory to my mind, (and then ſhe burit into a 
fit of tears). Get thee from my ſight, I ſhall ne- 
ver endure thee more.“ At which words ſhe turn- 
ed away from him; and h retreated from the 
room in a moſt diſconſolate condition, and writ 
that letter which the reader will find in the next 
chapter. ; : 
C H A P. VL 
How Joſeph Andrews writ a letter to his fiſher Pamela. 
To Mrs Pamela Andrews, living with Squire Booby. 


t Dear Siſter, * 1 wk 

* Axe Ireceived your letter of your good 5 
6 8 death, we band * a misfortune of the 8 
« kind in our family. My worthy maſter Sir Tho- 
« mas died about four days ago; and, what is worſe, 
< my poor lady is certainly gone diſtracted. None 


LY 


ec ot the ſervants expected to take it fo to heart, 
« becanſe they quarelled almoſt every day of their 
lives: but no more of that, becauſe you know, 
% Pamela, I never loved to tell the ſecrets of my 
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«© maſter's family; but to be ſure you maſt have 
« known they never loved one another; and I have 
« heard her ladyſhip with his hononr dead above a 
« thouſand times : but no body knows what it is to 
« Joſe a fri till they have loft him. 

«© Don't any body what I write, . becauſe I- 
« ſhould not care to have folks ſay I diſcover what 
0 r 
46 t a » I ſhou ve thought 
122 Dear Pamela, don't 
« dy: but ſhe ordered me to fit down 
| « fide, when ſhe was in naked and the 


* 


not 
ſhe 
tell 


« Covent-Garden, 
« better than he ſhould be. 


g read, and to ſet a pſalm. 

« I FANCY I ſhall be diſcharged very ſoon; and 
6c moment I am, unleſs I hear from you, I ſhall 
« turn to my old maſter's country-ſeat, if it be 
0 to ſee Parſon Adams, who is the beſt man 
« in the world. London is a bad place, and there 
«« 3s ſo little -fellowſhip, that the next-door. 
% neighbours don't know one another. Pray give 
« my ſervice to all friends that inquire for me ; fo. 


* * 


16 1 reſt 
Your loving brother, 
Jos gen AnDaews.” 
As ſoon as had ſealed and directed this let- 
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at this time remarkably handſome ; being very ſhort, 
and rather too corpulent in body, and ſomewhat 
red, with the addition of pimples in the face. Her 
noſe was likewiſe rather too large, and her eyes too 
little; nor did the reſemble a cow ſo much in her 
breath, as in two brown globes which ſhe carried 
before her ; one of her legs was alſo a little ſhorter 
than the other, which occaſioned her to limp as ſhe 
walked. This fair creature had long caſt the eyes 
of affection on Joſeph, in which ſhe had not met 
with — ſo Pw ſucceſs as ſhe probably wiſhed, 
tho” ſides allurements of her native charms, 


, 
ſhe had given him tea, ſweetmeats, wine, and many 
other delicacies, of which, by keeping the keys, fic 
had the abſolute command. Joſeph, however, had 
not returned the leaſt grati to all theſe favours, 
not even ſo much as 2 kiſs; though I would not in- 


nger of bringin 
betray them. She that 
by ſo long a elf dental, the had not y made a- 
mends for the ſmall ſlip of her youth above hinted 
at, but had likewiſe laid up a quantity of merit to 
excuſe-any future failings. In a word, ſhe reſolved 
to give a e to her amorous inclinations, and to 
pay off the debt of pleaſure ſhe found ſhe owed her- 
ſeli, as faſt as poſſible. 
: Wrrtx- theſe charms of perſon, and in this diſpaſi- 
tion of mind, ſhe encountered poor Joſeph at the 
bottom of the ſtairs, and aſked him if he would 
drink a glaſs of ſomething good this morning. Jo- 
ſeph, whoſe ſpirits were not a little caſt down, very 
readily and thankfully accepted the offer; and to- 
gether they went into a cloſet, where having deli- 
vered him a full glaſs of ratafia, and deſired him ts 
down, Mrs Slipflop thus began : N 
Son nothing can be a more ſimple contract in 
a woman, than to place her affections on a boy. If 
I had ever thought it would have been my fare, I 
* ſhould have wiſhed to die a thouſand — 


4 


1 
* 
4 
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© than live to ſee that day. If we like a man, the 


«© lighteſt hint ſophiſticates : whereas 2 pro- 
pues upon us to break through all the tions 

© of modeſty, before we can make any 1 

+ upon him.“ Joſeph, who did not underſtand a 
word the (aid, auſwered, Yes,. Madam.'— Yes, Ma- 

« dam! replied Mrs Slipflop,. with ſome warmth, 
© Do you intend to reſult my paſhon ? Is it not e- 
« nough, ungrateful as you are, to make no return 
«© to all the favours I have done you; but you mult 
treat me with ironing ?' Barbarous monſter ! how 
© have I deſerved that my paſſion ſhould be reſulted 
and treated with ironing?” Madam, anſwered 
Joſeph, I don't underſtand your hard words; but 
© J am certain you have no occaſion to call me 
© ungrateful; for fo far from intending you any 
„wrong, I have always loved you as well as if you 
© had been my. own mother. How, ſirrah Y ſays 
Mrs Slipilop in a rage, © your own mother? Do you 
aſſinuate that I am old enough to be your mo- 
ther? I don't kuow what a ſtripling may think; 
& but I believe a man would refer me to any green - 
« fickneis filly girl whatiomdever ; but L ought to 
© deſpiſe yon, rather than be angry. with you, for 
© referring the converſation of girls to that of a 
© wo.nan of ſenſe.“ Madam, fays Joſeph, I am 
© ſure I have always valued the honour you did me 
by your converſation ; for I know you ave a vo- 
man of learning.“ les, but, Joſeph,” ſaid ſhe, a 
title ſoftened by the compliment to her learning, 
if you had a value for me, you certainly would 
© have found ſome method of thewing it me; for I 
© am convicted you mult ſee the value I have for 
« you. Yes, Joſeph, my eyes, whether I would or 
no, mult have a ꝓaſſion Icannct.conquer. 
« —Oh! Joſeph! v5 
As when a hungry tigreſs, who long has traverſed 
the woods in fruitleſs ſcarch, tees within the reach 
of her claws a lamb,. ſhe prepares to leap on. her 
prey; or as a voracious pike, oi immenſe ſize, ſar- 
veys thro? the liquid elemeut a roach or gudgron, 
which cannot eicape her jaivs, opens them wide to 


6 Süpflop prepare 
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to lay her violent amorous hands on poor Joſeph, 
when luckily her miſtreſs's bell rung, and delivered 
the intended martyr from her clutches. She was 
obliged to leave him abruptly, and to defer the exe- 
cution of her purpoſe till ſome other time. We ſhall 
therefore return to the Lady Booby, and give our 
* * account of her 3 Yo aſter 3 _ 
h in a temper of mind not grea if- 
fees Bane ther ef he nee Wis, . 


CH AF. VE 
Sayings of wiſe men. A dialogue between the Lady and 
her mai 


; and a panegyric, or rather ſatire, en the 


paſſion of love, in the ſublime ſlyle. 


T is the obſerration of ſome ancient ſage, whoſe 
name I have forgot, that paſſions operate diſſe - 
rently on the human mind, as diſeaſes on the body, 
in proportion to the ſtrength or weakneſs, ſoundneſs 
or rottenneſs of the one and the other. | 
WI , therefore, a judicious reader will give 
| himſelf ſome pains to obſerve, what we have fo 
ly laboured to deſcribe, the different opera- 
ns of this paſſion of love in the gentle and culti- 
vated mind of the Lady Booby, from thoſe which 
— in the eG poliſhed coarſer diſpoſition 
Mrs Slipſlop. 
AwOTHER philoſopher, whoſe name alſo at pre- 
my memory, hath ſomewhere ſaid, that 
reſolutions taken in the abſence of the beloved ob- 
jeR, are very apt to vaniſh in its preſence. On both 
which wiſe ſayings, the following chapter may ſerve 
a5 a comment. | 
No ſooner had left the room, in the man- 
ner we had before related, than the lady, enraged 
at her diſappointment, began to reflect with ſever} 
on her con . Her love was now changed to di 
dain, which pride aſſiſted to torment her. She de- 
Spiſed herſelf for the meanneſs of her „ and 


op 
immediately to diſmiſs the object. After much toſ- 
{ing and turning in her bed, and many ſoliloquies, 
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| . — the lady with vehemence. 
Madam, cries Slipflop, © your ladyſhip 
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which, if we had no better matter for our reader, 
we would give him, the at laſt rung the bell as 
above-mentioned, and was preſently attended 
Mrs Slipflop, who was not much better pleaſed wi 
Joſeph than the lady herſelf. 

© SLIPSLOP,' ſaid Lady Booby, © when did ſee 
© Joſeph?” The poor woman was fo ſurpriſed at the 
ee ſound of his name, at ſo critical a time, 
that ſhe had the greateſt difficulty to conceal the con- 
fuſion ſhe was under from her miſtreſs; whom ſhe 
anſwered, nevertheleſs, with pretty confidence, 
though not eutirely void of fear of ſuſpicion, That 
ſhe had not ſeen him that morning. I am afraid, 
ſaid Lady Booby, © he is a wild young fellow.” * That 
© he is, {aid 1 22 © and a wicked one too. To 


s my knowled drinks, ſwears, and 
C echtes eternally : bees, be; is borribly indicted to 


C x Ay fſaid the lady, yp pony ws cr 
1 0 Madam, —— „* 
he is fo lewd a raſcal, that if your ladyſhip k 
him much longer, you will not have one virgin in 
your houſe except myſelf: and yet I can't con- 
« ceive what the wenches ſee in him, to be d fool 
© iſhly fond as they are; in my eyes, he is as u ly 
6 „ © Nay, ſaid the 
A boy is well enough. —“ La, Ma'em,” cries 


1 think him the ragmaticalleſt fellow in 
y.* Sure, Slipſlop, ſays ſhe, © you are 

6 — but which of twhe Women do you mott 
« ſaſpet?” Madam, fays Sapflop, * > a hy 
the chambermaid, 1 og wang” od lady, «en 
child by him.” Ay P ſays 
pay her her wages Taſtantly : 21 01 52 — 
« fluts in my family. r 
— 2. Would your 
« eg when Betty is gone, hen Sli 


he may mend; and 
» good ſervant, and a ſtrong, heal- 
7. * 2 boy ene © This mornin 


© {> good as to try him a little lon 


4 have my — diſputed,” Ra 
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© you are not fond of him yourſelf.” I, Madam!“ 
cries Slipflop, reddening, it not bluſhing, I ſhould 
© be ſorry to think your lady{hip had any reaſon to 
© reſpect me of fondneſs for a fellow; and if it be 
your pleature, I ſhall fulfil it with as much reluc- 
© tance as poſſible. As little, I ſuppoſe you mean,' 
ſaid the lady ; aud fo about it inſtantly.” Mrs Slip - 
flop went out, and the lady had ſcarce taken two 
turns, before ſhe fell to knocking and ringing with 
at violence. Slipilop, who did not — poit - 
aſte, ſoon — andl was countermanded as to 
Joſeph, but ordered to ſend Betty about her buſineſs 
without delay. She went out a ſecond time with 
much greater alacrity than before; u hen the lady 
began immediately to accuſe hericif of want of re- 
ſolution, and to apprehend the return of her affec- 
tion, with its pernicious conſequences : ſhe therefore 
applied herſelf again to the bell, and reſummoned 
Mrs —— iuto her preſence; who again returned, 
and was told by her miſtreſs, that ſhe had eouſider- 
ed better of the matter, and was abſolutely reſolved 
to turn away Joſeph ;- which the ordered her to de 
immediately. Slipſlop, who knew the violence of 
her lady's temper, avd would nct venture her 
for any Adonis or Hercules in the univerſe, left her 
a third time; which ſhe had no ſooner done, than 
the little god Cupid, fearing he had not yet done 
the lady's buſineſs, took a freſh arrow with the 
ſharpeſt point out of his quiver, and thot it directly 
into her heart: in other aud plainer language, the 
lady's paſſion got the better of her reaſon. She call- 
ed back Slipſlop once more, aud told her, the had 
reſolved to ſee the boy, and examine him herſelf; 
therefore bid her fend him up. This wavering in 
her miſtreſs's temper probably put ſomething into 
the 1 head, not to 
mention to the ſagacious reader. 

Lapy Booby was goi * call her back again, 
but could not prevail with herſelf. The next con- 
ſideration, therefore, was, how ſhe ſhould behave to 
=p wn when he came in. She reſolved to 
all dipnity of the woman of faſhion to her fer- 
vant, and to indulge herſelf in this laſt view of Jo- 


D. 
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ſeph (for that ſhe was moſt certainly reſolved it 
ſhould be), at his own expence, by firſt inſulting, 
and then diſcarding him. 

O Love, what monſtrous tricks doſt thou play 
with thy votaries of both ſexes! How doſt thou de- 
ceive them, and make them deceive themſelves ! 
Their follies are thy delight! their ſighs make thee 
lau by —— are thy merriment ! 

greet Rich, who turns men into mon- 
keys, — — and whatever elle beit humour 
his fancy, bath © Krangely metamorphoſed the hu- 
man ſhape; nor the great Cibber, who confounds 
all number, ter, and bv breaks thee* ev every rule of 

— „ hath fo diſtorted the En — 


ge, as us thou doſt metamorpboſe and 
the man ſenſes. 
our cars, 


_o_ teſt out our eyes, Roppeſt u 
away the power of our ; fo that 
we can neither lee the Jrgeſt objec, hear the loud 
eſt noiſe, nor ſmell the moiſt poignant perfume. 
Again, when thou pleaſeſt, * "ade owls 
appear as a mountain; w's harp found like a 
— and a daizy Ginel) 1 e a violet: thou can't 
make cowardice brave, avarice generous, —— 


ble, and cruelty tender-hearted. In 

turneſt the heart of man inſide out, as a Juggler 
doth a „and bringeſt whatſvever p 

thee out from it. hoo bs ay ens who dealer - 
all this, let him read the next chapter. 1 | 

+ # % Bs. hr 


15 which, after ſome very fine writing, the hiſtory goe 
on, and 74241 the interview — the lady 


ſeph; where the latter bath ſet an example 25 
we deſpair of ſeeing followed by his ſex in this vici- 


ou, age. 


OW the rake Heſperus had called for- his 
breeches, e 

prepared to dreſs himſe r ; 
NESS brother rakes on earth i 
leave thoſe beds in which they had flept away the 
day. Now Thetis, the good houſewife, began to put 
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on her pot, in order to regale the good man Phoebus 
after his daily labours were over. In vulgar lan- 

age, it was in the evening when Joſeph attended 
fie lady's coders. a | 

Bur as it becomes us to preſerve the character of 
this lady, who is the heroine of our tale ; and as 
we have naturally a wonderful tenderneſs for that 
beautiful part of the human ſpecies called the fair 
ſex ; before we diſcover too much of her frailty to 
our reader, it will be proper to give him a lively 
idea of the vaſt temptation which overcame all the 


1 — 
„ A mg im 


will permit them, in cenfuring the 
man, who, was in her own difpolition as 
chaite as thoſe pure and ſanctiſied virgins who, af- 
ter = life innocently ſpent in the gaieties of the. 
— —— Ay. to amcnd cute: cor die as 
grace which preſerved them fo 


of the higheſt de- 

ſtren E 
ighs were formed in the exacteſt proportion. 
eaſily, that he had all the ſymptoms 
without the leaſt clumſineſs. His hair 
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verſpread with a thick down. His countenance had 
a tenderneſs joined with a ſenſibility inexpreſſible. 
Add to this the moſt perfet neatneſs in his dreſs, 
and an air which, to thoſe who have not ſeen many 
noblemen, would give an idea of nobility. 

Sucn was the perſon who now appeared before 
the lady. She viewed him ſome time in ſilence, and 
twice or thrice before ſhe ſpake, changed her mind 
as to the manner in which ſhe ſhould begin. At 
length ſhe ſaid to him, © Joſeph, I am to hear 
ſuch complaints againſt you; I am told you be- 
© have fo rudely to the maids, that they cannot do 
their buſineſs in quiet; I mean thoſe who are not 
© wicked enongh to hearken to your ſolicitations. 
As to others, they may perhaps not call you rude : 
for there are wicked fluts who make one aſhamed 
© of one's own ſex, and are as ready to admit any 
© nanſeous familiarity as fellows to offer it; nay 
there are ſuch in my family, but they ſhall not tap 
in it: that impudent trollop, who is with child by 
you, is diſcharged by this time.” 

As a perſon who is flruck through the heart with 
a thunderbolt looks extremely ſurprized, nay, and 
perhaps is fo too thus the poor Joſeph received 
the falſe accuſation of his miſtreſs; he bluſhed and 
leaked confounded, which ſhe miſinterpreted to be 
ſymptoms of his guilt, and thus went on: 

* Come hither, Joſeph ; another miſtreſs might 
« diſcard you for theſe offences ; but I have compaſ- 
© fion for your youth, and if I could be certain = 
* would be no more guilty—— Conſider, child, (lay- 
© ing her hand carelefsly upon his), you are a hand- 
< ſome fellow, bad win do better; you 
might make your fortune. Madam,” ſaid Jo- 
ph, I do aſſure your Ladyſhip I don't know whe- 
ther any maid in the houſe is man or woman.” 


* pardon the firſt, but 1 = Fo liar.* 
eries Joſeph, I hope your Ladyſhip will not be os 
* at my ing my innocence ; for by all 
that is d, I have never offered more than kiſs- 
ing.“ * Kiſſing? faid the lady, with great diſcom- 
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poſure of countenance, and more redneſs in her 
cheeks than anger in her eyes, do you call that ne 
* crime? kifling, Joſeph, is as a prologue to a play. 
© Can I believe a young fellow of your age and com- 
« plection will be-content with kithng ? No, Joſeph, 
© there is no woman who grants that but will t 
more; and 1 am deceived greatly in you, it you 
« would not put her cloſely to it. What would you 
„think, Joſeph, if I admitted you to ki me?” 

h replied, be would fooner die than have any 
ſuch thought. And yet, Joſeph,” returned ſhe, 
© ladies have admitted their footmen to ſuch fami- 
« harities; and footmen, I confeſs to you, much 
«© leſs deſerving them; fellows without half your 
« charms: for ſuch might almoſt excuſe the crime. 
Tell me therefore, Joſeph, if I ſhould admit you 
to ſuch freedom, what would you think of me? 
tell me freely.” Madam, ſaid Joſeph, © I ſhould 
* think your Ladyſhip condeſcended a great deal 
© below yourſelf,” *©* Pugh! ſaid ſhe, © that I am to 
© anſwer to myſelf: but would not you infitt on 
more? would you be contented with a kifs? 
+ moons By an op 25s rather 
4 uch a favour ?* Madam, ſaid Joſeph, if they 
2 I ſhould be able Ca 
< without ſuffering them to get the better of my 
virtue. You 2 heard, reader, poets talk of 
the ſtatue of Surpriſe.; you have heard likewiie, or 
elſe you have heard very little, how Surpriſe made 
one of the ſons of Crœſus ſpeak though he was dumb. 
You have ſeen the faces in the eighteen-pence g al- 
lery, when through the trap-door, to foft or no mu- 
fic, Mr Bridgwater, Mr William Mills, or ſome other 
of ghoſtly appearance, hath aſcended with a 1ace 
all pale with powder, and a ſhirt all bloody with 
ribbons; but from none of theſe, nor from Phidias, 
or Praxiteles, if they ſhould return to lite—no, not 
from the inimitable pencil of my friend Hogarth, 


could you receive ſuch an idea of ſurpriſe, as would 


have entered in at your eyes, had they beheld the 
Low Booby, when thoſe laſt words iflued out from 
the lips of Joſeph . Your virtue ” {aid the lady, 


recovering after a ſilence of two minutes, I ſhall 


Py ht 2 a«& Py 4 a« a« * 
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never ſurvive it. Your virtue! intolerable confi- 
«dence! Have you the aſſurance to pretend, that 
< when a lady demeans herſelf to throw aſide the 
rules of decency, in order to honour you with the 
© higheſt favour in her power, your virtue ſhould 
reſiſit her inclination? that when ſhe had - 
© ed her own virtue, ot ye bg 8 
in yours?” Madam, oſeph, © I can't ſee wh 

6 el wer Wii ns Fang I tus A 
< having any; or why, becauſe I am a man, or be- 
< canſe I am poor, my virtue muſt be ſubſervient to 
< her pleaſures.” © I am out of patience,' cries the 
lady, Did ever mortal hear of a man's virtue! Did 
ever the {t, or the graveſt men d to 
© any of this kind! Will mayiſtrates who puniſh 
« lewdneſs, or pariſons who preach againſt it, make 
any ſcruple of commirting it? And can a boy, a 
< {tripling, have the confidence to talk of his virtue? 
< Madam,” ſays Joſeph, © that boy is the brother of 
Pamela, and would be aſhamed that the chaſtity 
© of his family, which is preſerved in her, ſhould be 
« tained in him. If there are ſuch men as your 


« Pamela's; nor do I doubt but fuch 
would amend them. Nou — * 
cries the lady in a rage, do you inſuk me 
<. follies of my relation, who hath expoſed 
all over the upon your ſiſter” 


* your Ladyſhip, I 
Les, firrah,” cries ſhe, © you have had the vanity to 
< miſconſtrue the little innocent freedom I took, in 
< order to try whether what I heard was true. © my 


conſcience, you have had the aſſurance to imagi 
I was fond of you myſelf.* «© Joſeph — 2 


had only ſpoke out of 8 for his virtue : 
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neee flow into a vichkeat 


, and, 


paſſion 
pm him inſtantly to leave 
the room. 


Hz was no ſooner gone than ſhe burſt forth invo 
yep e © Whither doth this vio- 
us? what meannefſes do we ſub- 
© wit to from its kerle: Wiſely we reſiſt its firſt 
« and leaſt RR 
c aſſure ourſelves the vict ar” No woman could ever 
« ſafely ſay, fo far only will I go. Have I not ex- 
4. myke1F to the refuſal of my footman ? I can. 
not bear the reflection.” Upon which ſhe applied 
Herſelf to the bell, and rung it with infinite more 
violence than was the faithful Slipſlop 
near at hand. To ſay the truth, ſhe had 
a Caſpicion at her interview with her 
and had waited ever ſince in the anticham- 
ber, having carefully applied her ears to the key- 
hole during the who time that the preceding con · 
verſation paſſed between Joleph and the lady. 


CHATS. 


What paſſed between the lady and Mrs Slipſlop, in which 
we propheſy there are ſome ſirokes which ever 3 one will 
e comprehend at the firſt reading. 

LipsLoe,' {aid the lady, © I find too much rea- 
fon to believe all thou haſt told me of this 

4 ned ; I have determined to part with him 

2 e XI 

him his w w 

Bo a diſtance to her rather out of neceſ- 

than inclination, and — 4 thought the know- 

of this ſecret had thrown down all diſtinction 
between them, anſwered her miſtreſs iy, 


s She wiſhed the kpew her own mind, 
© was certain the would call her back a —— 


Ly for it,“ cries r 


DDr 
rely, you ſhould never have heard a 
- angus. 2.4, Here's a fuſs indeed about 
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« nothing.” Nothing! returned the lady; Do 
6 ou think I will countenance lewdnefs in my 
c ſe ?* If you will turn away every footman,” 
ſaid Slipſlop, that is a lover of the ſport, you 
© ſoon open the coach-door yourſelf, | op} ky 
c mephrodites to wait upon you; and | am ſure I 
I 
Do as I bid you, ſays my lady, and don't ſhock my 
© ears with your beaſtly language. y-come- 
up, cries Slipſlop, * people's ears are the 
« miceſt about them.” 1 < 

THe , who began to admire new ſtyle 

which her eds tlewoman delivered herſelf, 
and by the concluſion of her ſpecch ſufpeted ſome - 
what of the truth, called her back, and deſired to 


know what ſhe meant by the extraordinary degree 
of freedom in which the thought proper to indulge 


6 — ens, cndfince — © What 
do you know, Miſtreſs?” anſwered the lady.“ I 
© am not obliged to tell that to every body,' ſays 
Sh „ any more than I am obliged to keep it a 
el defire you would provide yourſelf,” 
[ my heart,” replied 
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„erde 
ealily to be reſolved upon : ſhe had the utmoſt ten- 
derneſs for her reputation, as ſhe knew on that de- 
pended many of the moſt valuable bleſſings of life; 
particularly cards, making curt'fies in — places, 
and, above all, the pleaſure of demoliſhing the re- 
uta tions of others, in which innocent amuſement ſte 
had an extraordinary deli She therefore deter · 
mined to ſubmit to any inſult from a ſervant rather 
than run a riſk of loſing the title to ſo many great 
privileges. | 
. thereſore ſent ſor her 1 NN Peter 
Pounce, aud ordered him to pay Joſeph his wa 

to ſtrip off his livery, and turn hi 282 


that evenin | 
N up, and after refreſhing 


. Sas then called Sli 

her ſpirits with a ſmall cordial which ſhe kept in her 
cloſer, ſhe began in the following manner: 

. © S11psSLoP, why will you, who know my paſ- 
© ſfhonate temper, attempt to provoke me by your 
« anſwers? ] am convinced you are an honeſt ſer- 
* vant, and ſhould be very unwilling to part with 
vou. I believe likewiſe you have found me an 
« indulgent miſtreſs on many occaſions, and have 
as little reaſon on your fide to deſire a change. 
© I can't help being ſurprized therefore, that you 


« will take the ſ method to offend me : I mean 


« repeating my words, which you know I have al- 
« ways deteſted.” | yy FO 
| Tas prudent waitin tlewoman 

weighed the whole m——_ found, on COT 
deli ion, that a good place in poſſeſſion was bet - 
ter than one in e 
Kreſs therefore inclined to relent, ſhe thought pro- 


rern which 
was as readi 


| ly accepted; and ſo the affair was re- 
conciled, all offences forgiven, and a of a 
and petticoat made her, as an of her 

y's future favour. | 
Sus offered once or twice to ſpeak in favour of 
Joſeph'; but found her lady's heart fo obdurate, that 
the prudently dropt all ſuch efforts. She confidered 


there were more footmen in the houſe; and ſome as 


zon. As ſhe found her mi- 


„ % r 
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tout fellows, though not quite ſo handſome, as Jos 
ſeph : beſides, the reader hath already ſeen her ten- 
der advances had not met with that encoura 
ſhe might have reaſonably expected. She thought 
ſhe had thrown away a great deal of ſack and ſweet- 
meats on an ungrateful raical ; and being a little 
inclined to the opinion of that female ſect who hold 
one luſty young fellow to be near as good as ano- 
ther luſty voung fellow, ſhe at laſt gave up Joſeph 
and his cauſe, and, with a triumph over her n, 
highly commendable, walked off with her preſent, . 
and with great tranquillity paid a viſit to a ſtone- 
bottle, which is of ſovereign uſe to a philoſophical - 
temper. 
Sar left not her miſtreſs ſo eaſy. The poor lady 
could not reflect without agony, that her dear repu- 
tation was in the power of her ſervants. All her 
comfort, as to Joſeph, was, that ſhe hoped he did not 
nudertiand her meaning ; at leaſt, ſhe could ſay for 
herfelf, ſhe had not plainly expreſſed any thing to 
him; and as to Mrs Slipflop, ſhe imagined ſhe could 
bribe her to ſecrecy. | | 
But what hurt her moſt was, that in reality ſhe - 
had not ſo entirely conguered her paſſion ; the little 
od lay lurking in her heart, though anger and diſ- 
ain ſo hoodwinked her, that ſhe could not fee him. 
She was a thouſand times on the very brink of revo-—- 
King the ſentence ſhe had palled againſt the poor 
youth. Love became his advocate, and whiſpered 
many things in bis favour. Honour likewiſe endea- 
roured to vindicate his crime, and Pity to mitigate 
liis puniſhment ; on the other ſide, Pride and — 


ſpoke as loudly againit him ; and thus the poor 
was tortured with perplexity, oppoſite patiions d 

tracting and tearing her mind difercut ways. 
So have I ſeen in the hall of Weſtminſter, where + 
Serjeant Bramble hath been detained on the right 
fide, and Serjeant Puzzle on the left, the balance of 
opinion (ſo equal were their fees) alternately incline - 
to either ſcale. Now Bramble throws in an argu- 
ment, and Puzzle's ſcale ſtrikes the beam ; again, 
Bramble ſhares the like fate, overpowered by: e 
weight of Puzzle. _ Bramble hits, there Puzzle 
- 3 
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ſtrikes ; here one has you, there t'other has yon, 
till at laſt all becomes one ſcene of confuſton in the 
tortured minds of the hearers; equal wagers are 
laid on the ſucceſꝭ, and neither judge nor jury can 
poſſibly make any thing of the matter; all thin 
are ſo enveloped by the careful ſerjeants in doubt 
and obſcurity. 

Ox as it happens in the conſcience, where Honour 
and Honeſty pull one way, and a Bribe and Neceſ- 
ſity another. If it was our preſent buſineſs only 
to make ſimilies, we could produce many more to 
this purpoſe : but a ſimile (as well as a word) to the 
wiſe. We ſhall therefore ſee a little after our hero, 
for whom the reader is, doubtleſs, in ſome pain. 


CHAP. X. 


writes another letter His tranſations with Nr 
Peter Pounce, &c. with his departure from Lady Booby. 


HE diſconſolate Joſeph would not have had 

an underſtanding ſufficient for the principal 
EC a book as this, if he had any longer 
miſunderſtood the drift of his miſtreſs; and indeed 
that he did not diſcern it ſooner, the reader will be 
pleaſed to apply to an nnwillingneſs in him to dif- 
cover what he muſt condemn 1 a fault. Ha- 


ving therefore quitted her prefence, he retired into 


His own garret, and entered himſelf into an ejacu- 
lation on the numberleſs calamities which attended 
beauty, and the misfortune it was to be handſomer 
than one's neighbours. 

He then fat down, and addreſſed himſelf to his 
fier Pamela, in the following words. 


Dear Siſter PamELa, 


„Horse Bec my milled re in e 
60 H you ! O Pamela, my miilreib is fallen in love 
« with me——That is, what great folks call fall- 
« ing in love, ſhe has a mind to ruin me; but 1 
. I ſhall have more reſolution and more grace 
« than to part with my virtue to any lady upon 
« earth 


. 


„ 
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Ma Adams hath often told me, that chaſtity is 
a as great a virtue in a man as in a woman. He 
« ſays he never knew any more than his wife, and 
« T ſhall endeavour to follow his example. — ç— 
« it is owing entirely to his excellent ſermons an 
« advice, together with your letters, that I have 
« been able to reſiſt a temptation, which he ſays no 
«© man complies with, but he repents in this world 
« or is damned for it in the next; and why thould 
« [ truſt to repentance on my death-bed, fince I 
« may dic in my fleep What fine things are 
« advice and good examples! But I am the 
« turned me out of the chamber as ſhe did: for I 
% had once almoſt forgotten every word Parſon 
« Adams had ever ſaid to me. 

« I pan*'sr doubt, dear ſiſter, but you will have 


cc D our virtue againſt all trials; and 
40 pre 


you earneſtly to pray I may be enabled to 

erve mine: for truly it is very ſeverely attack- 

« ed by more than one: but, I hope, I ſhall copy 
« your example, and that of Joſeph my nameſake, 
« and maintain my virtue againſt all temptations.” - 


JosErn had not finiſhed his letter, when he was 
ſummoned down ftairs by Mr Peter Pounce to re- 
ccive his wages: for, beſides that out of eight pounds 
a-year, he allowed his father and mother four, he 
had been obliged, in order to furniſh himſelf with 
muſical inſtruments, to apply to the generoſity of 
the aforeſaid Peter, who, on occaſions, uſed 
to advance the ſervants their w 


little 
with 
people, and even to his own 


per cent. or a 


' maſter and miſtreſs, the honeft man had, from no- 


thing, in a few years amaſſed a ſmall ſum of twen- 
ty thouſand pounds or thereabouts. 

nad wo —— A 1 A. 
wa and havin pped o livery, was for 
to — a fork and breeches of one of the ſer - 
vants, (tor he was ſo beloved in the family, that they 
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would all have lent him any thing): and being told 
by Peter, that he muſt not ſtay a moment longer in 
the houſe than was neceſſary to pack up his hmnen, 
which he eaſily did in a very narrow compaſs, he 
took a melancholy leave of his tellow-ſervants, and 
Fet out at ſeven in the evening. / 

He had proceeded the length of two or three 
ſtreets, before he abſolutely determined with him- 
ſelf whether he ſhould leave the town that night, or, 
procuring a lodging, wait till the morning At laſt, 
the moon ſhiniug very bright, helped him to come 
to a reſolution of beginning his journey immediate- 
ly, to which, likewiſe, he had ſome other induce- 


ments; which the reader, without being a conjurer, 


cannot poilibly gueſs, till we have given him 
hiuts which it may be now proper to open. 
:C M A FP. x 
Of ſeveral new matters not expected. 


I is an obſcrration ſometimes made, that to in- 
dicate our idea of a ſimple fellow, we ſay, he is 
eaſily to be ſeen through: nor do I believe it a more 


improper denotation of a ſimple book. Inftead of 


applying this to any particular performance, we 
8 rather to remark the contrary in this hiſtory, 
where the ſcene opens jitſelf by ſmall degrees; and 
he is a ſagacious reader who can fee two chapters 
before him. 

Fox this reaſon we have not hitherto hinted a 
matter which now ſeems neceſſary to be explained : 
ſince it may be wondered at, firſt, that Joſeph made 
ſuch extraordinary haſte out of town, which hath 
been already ſhewn ; and ſecondly, which will be 
now ſhewn, that inſtead of ing to the habi- 
tation of his father and mother, or to his beloved 
filter Pamela, he choſe rather to ſet out full ſpecd 
to the Lady Booby s country-ſcat, which he left 
on his journey to London. | 
Bx it known then, that in the ſame pariſh where 
this ſeat ſtood, there lived a young girl- whom Jo- 
ſeph (though the beſt of ſons and 1 longed 
more impatiently to ſee chan his parents cx his filter. 
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She was a poor girl, who had formerly been bred up 
in Sir John's family ; whence, a little before the 
OT OD _——— _ —— 
1 on account extraordinary beauty: 
for 3 aver conds ind on other reaſon. | 
Tuis young creature (who now lived with a far» 
mer in pariſh) had been always beloved by Jo-: 
ſeph, and returned his aſſection. She was two years 
only than our hero. had been ac- 
their infancy, and bad conceived a 
very early liking for each other, which had grown 
to ſuch a of affection, that Mr Adams had 
perfandad 
thrift had a little i i 
enabled them to live comfortably to Mg 
Tux followed this good man's advice, as indeed 
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Trey contented therefore, with fre · 
quent inquiries after each other's health, with a mu- 
tual in each other's fidelity, and the pro- 
of their future ha 

Having explained theſe matters to our reader, 
and, as far as ble, fatisfied all his doubts, we 
return to „ whom we left juſt ſet out 
on his travels by the light of the moon. | 
- Tross who have any romance or „ an- 
cient or modern, muſt have informed, that love 
hath wings ; by which they are not to underſtand, 
as ſome young ladies by miſtake have done, that a 
lover can fly ; the writers, by this ingenious alle- 
gory, intended to infinuate no more, than that lo- 
vers do not march like horſe- in ſhort, that 
they put the beſt foremoſt'; which our luſty 
youth, who could walk with any man, did fo hear- 
tily on this occaſion, that within four hours he 
reached a famous houſe of hoſpitality well known 
to the weſtern traveller. It preſents you a lion on 
a ſign- poſt: and the matter, who was chri 
Timotheus, is called plain Tim. Some 
have conceived that he hath particularly choſen the 
Hon for his ſign, e 
reſemble that magnanimous beaſt, though his di 
ion favours more of the ſweetneſzꝭ of the lamb. 
> is a perſon 


fnattering in law and divinity, cracks a * zeſt, 
and plays wonderfully well on the French horn. 
A viorzsnT ſtorm of hail forced Joſeph to take 
ſhelter in this inn, where he remembered Sir Thomas 
had dined in his way to town. Joſeph had no ſooner 
ſeated himſelf by the kitchen fire, than Timotheus, 
obſerving his livery, began to condole the loſs of his 
late matter ; who was, he ſaid, his very particular 
and intimate acquaintance, with whom he had 
cracked many a merry bottle, aye many a dozen in 
his time. He then remarked, that all thoſe 
were over now, all and as if they had ne- 
ver been; and concluded with an excellent obſerva- 


tion on the certainty of death, which his wife Gid 
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was indeed very true. A fellow now arrived at the 
fame inn with two horſes, one of which he was lead- 
ing farther down into the country to meet his ma- 
ſer; theſe he put into the ſtable, and came and 
took his place by Joſeph's fide, who immediately 
knew him to be the ſervant of a neighbouring 
gentleman, who uſed to viſit at their houſe. 

Tuis fellow was likewiſe forced in by the ſtorm ; 
for he had orders to go twenty miles farther that 
evening, and luckihy on the ſame toad which 
himſelf intended to take. He therefore 
this opportunity of com, limenting his friend with 
kis maſter's horſes, (notwithſtanding he had recei- 
ved expreſs commands to the contrary), which was 
readily accepted ; and fo, after they drank a 
loving pot, and the ſtorm was over, they ſet out 
to | 


CH AP. AM. 


Containing many ſurpriſing adventures which Joſeph 
Andrews met with — road, ſcarce credible to thoſe 
who have never travelled in a ſtage-coach. 


Or uind remarkable happened on the road, 
till their arrival at the inn to which the horſes 
were ordered ; whither they came about two in the 
morning. The moon then ſhone very bright; and 
Joſeph making his friend a preſent of a pint of 
wine, and thanking him for the favour of his horſe, 
notwithſtanding all entreaties to the contrary, pro- 
ceeded on his journey on foot. 

H had not gone above two miles, charmed with 
the hopes of ſhortly ſeeing his beloved Fanny, when 
he was met by two fellows in a narrow lane, and 
erdered to ſtand and deliver. He readily gave them 
all the money he had, which was ſomewhat leſs 
than two | ponds and told them, he hoped t! 


e to return him a few 
* . to y his charges on his way home. 
* of the —— anſwered wy an _ 
we'll give you ſomething preſently ; but * D 
and be d—n'd to you. Strip, cried the other, or . l 
low your brains to the devil. Joſeph, remember- 
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Ing that he had borrowed his coat and breeches of 
a friend, and that he ſhould be aſhamed of making 
any excuſe for not returning them, replied, He ho- 
pea they would not iin en his cloaths, which were 
mi You are cold, are you, you raſcal! ſays one 
. you with a vengeance ; 
and damning his eyes, ſnapt a piſtol at has head; 
which he no ſooner done, than the other levell- 
ed a blow at him —— ſtick, which Joſeph, vas 
was expert at cud ying, caught with his, 

returned the — ſo — Sn his adverſary, 
that he laid him ſprawling at his feet, and at the 
fame inſtant received a blow from behind, with the 


Tur thief who had been knocked down, had now 
recovered himſelf; and both together fell to bela- 
bouring poor Joſeph with their Rieke, till they were 
convinced they had put an end to his miferable be- 
ing: they then tri him entirely naked, threw 
him into a ditch, departed with their booty. 

Tn poor wretch, who lay motionleſs a long time, 
uit began to recover his ſenſes as a ſtage-coach 
came by. The poſtilion hearing a man's 


for be 


time 


what 


dead men.“ A lady, who heard 
faid, and likewiſe heard the 

, called cagerly to the coachman, to ftop and 
II Irre 
on alight, and look into the ditch. He did 


_ 


W, 


poſtili 
and returned, That there was a man fitting 
© upri as naked as ever he was bprn.'——* 


<. J--ſus,” cried the lady, a naked man! Dear coach» 
man, drive on and leave him.“ Upon this the 
tlemen got out of the coach; and Joſeph be 
m to have mercy upon him; for that he had 
robbed, and almoſt beaten to death. Robbed,” 


cries an old gentleman, * let us make all the haſte 
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ed they 
dt ORIG AY be proved to have been 
„ laſt in his company; if he ſhould die, they mi 
' be called to fome account for his murder 
therefore thought it advi to ſave poor 
« creature's life, for their own ſakes, if poſſible; at 
« leaſt, it he died, to prevent the jury's ing that 
© they fled for it. He was ore of opinion, to 
take the man into the coach, and carry him to the 
inſiſted, © That he ſhould not 
$ that if they lifted him in, 
© ſhe would herſelf alight ; for ſhe had rather ftay 


© in that place to all eternity, than ride with a na- 


« ked man.“ The coachman objected, * That he 
© could not ſuffer him to be taken in, unleſs fome- 
© body would pay a ſhilling for his carriage the four 
miles; which the two gentlemen refuſed to do. 
But the lawyer, who was afraid of ſome miſchief 


happening to himſelf, if the wretch was left behind 


in that condition, ſaying, no man could be too cauti- 
ous in theſe matters, and that he remembered very 
extraordinary caſes in the books, threatened the 
coachman, and bid him deny taking him up at his 
i]; for that if he died, he ſhould be indicted for 
is murder; and if he lived, and brought an action 
againſt him, he would willingly take a brief in it. 
Theſe words had a ſenſible effect on the coachman, 
who was well acquainted with the who ſpoke 
them ; and the old gentleman above mentioned, 
thinking the naked man would afford him frequent 
opportnuities of ſhewing his wit to the lady, offer- 
ed to join with the company in giving a mug of 
beer for his fare; till partly alarmed by the threats 
of the one, and partly by the promiſes of the other, 
and being, perhaps, a little moved with com; attion 
at the creature's condition, who ſtood bleeding 
and ſhivering with the cold, he at length agreed; 
and Joſeph was now advancing to the coach, w 
ſeeing the lady, who held the fticks of her fan be- 
fore her eyes, he abſolutely refuſed, miſerable ::s he 
was, to enter, unleſs he was furniſhed with ſufficient 
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che had ordered her to fill the bottle with Hungary 


water. g 
As ſoon as the fellows were 

who had, it ſeems, a caſe of pi 
coach, I if it had |} 
day-light, and be could have come at his piſtols, 
would not have ſabmitted to the robbery; he b 
wile ſet forth, that he had often met high 
when he wravelled on horſeback, but none ever 


not have now parted with his money 4 0 
As wit is generally par roman => 
empry 8 the 

we have above remarked, as — 


with his money, began 

ous, He made freque — 

and ſaid many 5 A 

[ves which, perhaps, gore mare once 16 

than to any other in the compan 
Tas yer — — 12 . 

r 


— — Gabe bs 


light, and that he N a 
e 
wench, and not 


lum, N 


pg oe. W — 
7 been, ſhe c a large- 
822 Ke wr and fi — 
8 to one of the lers, deſired 
to ſit and warm himſelf, whilſt ſhe made 


is bed. The coachman, in the Een tans, took. 
2 
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an opportunity to call np a f , who lived 

within a few doors: after which, he reminded his 

#90 how late they were, and after they had 

_ _— Joſeph, hurried them off as faſt as 
could. 

Taz wench ſoon ſeph to bed, and promiſed 
to uſe her intereſt ESR a ſhirt ; but ima- 
gined, as ſhe afterwards ſaid, by his being ſo bloody, 
that he mnſt be a dead man: the ran with all fi 
to haſten the ſurgeon, who was more than half dreſ- 
Fd, a hending that the coach had been over- 
tu „ and ſome gentleman or lady hurt. As ſoon 
2 the wench 3 — him at his window, — 
it was a poor foot-paſlenger who had been ſtri 
8 

ing him ſo early, fli his cloaths agai 
and very quinly reterned to bed cud to Boop. x 

AvnroORA now began to ſhew her blooming cheeks 
over the hills, whilſt ten millions of feathered fong- 
ſters, in jocund chorus, 
times ſweeter than thoſe of our laureat, and ſung 
both the day and the fong ; when the maſter of the 
inn, Mr Tow-wouſe, ; and learning from his 
.maid an account of the , and the ſituation 
r k his head, and 
cried, lack-a-day ! and then ordered the girl 
to carry him one of his ſhirts. | 
Mas Tow-wouſe was juſt awake, and had ſtreteh- 
ed out her arms in vain to fold her departed huf- 
band, when the maid entered the room. Who's 
there!? Betty?“ © Yes, Madam.“ Where's your 
<« maſter?” © He's without, Madam; he hath ſent me 
© for a ſhirt to lend a naked man, who hath 
© been robbed and murdered.* Touch one, if you 
dare, you ſlut, faid Mrs Tow-wouſe ; your ma- 
© ſter is a pretty ſort of a man, to take in naked va- 
0 rar and clothe them with his own cloaths. 
© I ſhall have no ſuch doings.—If you offer to touch 
any thing, Il throw chamber-pot at your 
head. Go, ſend your maſter to me.“ Yes, Ma- 
dam, anſwered Betty. As ſoon as he came in, 
thus : © What the devil do you mean 
© this, Mr Tow-wouſe ? Am I to buy ſhirts to | 
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to a ſet of ſcabby raſcals?* © My dear, faid Mr 
Tow-wouſe, this is a poor wretch.“ Les,“ iays 
ſhe, © I know it is a poor wretch ; but what the de- 
vil have we to do with poor wretches ? the law 
makes us provide for too many already: we ſhall 
© have thirty or forty poor wretches in red coats 
* ſhortly.” * My dear,” cries Tow-wouſe, this man 
+ hath been of all he hath.” 1 — then,” 
ſays ſhe, © where's his money to pay oning ? 
Why doth not ſuch a fellow go to an ale-houſE? 
© I ſhall ſend him 1 as I am up, I aſt 
© ſure you.” My dear,“ {aid he, common charity 
won't ſuffer you to do that.” Common charity, 
* a f—t!” ſays ſhe, common charity teaches us to 
provide for ourſclves and our families; and I and 
mine won't be ruined by your charity, I aſſure 
you.“ Well,“ lays he, my dear, do as you will 
« when you are up; you know I never contradict 
« yon.” No,“ ſays ſhe, if the devil was to contras 
« - + apy would make the houſe too hot to hold 
6 im.“ . p 
Wirn ſuch like diſcourſes they conſumed near 
half an hour, whiltt Betty provided a ſhirt from the 
haſtler, who was one of her fweethearts, and put ic 
on poor Joſeph. The ſurgeon had likewiſe at laſt 
viſited him, and waſhed and drefled his wounds, and 
was now come to acquaint Mr Tow-woule hat is 
gueſt was in ſuch} extreme danger of his life, that 
ſcarce ſaw any hopes of his recovery.—© Here's «x 

0 E kettle of fiſh, cries Mrs Tew-wouſe, © your 
+ have brought upon us! we are like to hare a fu- 
© neralat our own expence.“ Tow-woulſe (who, not- 
withſtanding his charity, would have given his vote 
as ficely as ever he did at an election, that any other 
houie in the kingdom ſhould have quiet poſſetiion' 
of his gueſt), anſwered, My dear, I am not to 
blame: he was brought hither by the ſtage- coach? 
© and Betty had put him to bed before I was fti- 
6 _ © PH Betty her,” tays ſhe—At which, witly 
half ents on, the other half under her arm, 
me {allied out in queſt of the unfortunate Betty, 
whilſt Tow-woule and the ſurgeon went to pay a 

D 3 
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viſit '© poor h, and inquire into the circum- 
E 


C H A P. A. 
What happened to Joſeph during his ſickneſs at the inn, 


with the curious diſcourſe between him and Mr Bar- 
nabas, the parſon of the pariſh. 
AS ſoon as Joſeph had communicated a parti- 
cular hiſtory of the roblery, together with a 
ſhort account of himſelf and his intended journey, 
he aſked the ſurgeon, if he apprehended him to be 
in auy danger: to which the ſur very honeit- 
bs cnfoecs, + Me feared he was; for that his pulie 
was very exalted and feveriſh, and if . his fever 
„ ftould more than ſymptomatic, it would be 
im to ſave him.“ Joſeph, fetching 2 deep 
„ cnied, © Poor Fanny, 1 would I could have li - 
ved to fee thee! but God's will be done.” 
Tux then adviſed him, if he had any 
werldl pg to ſettle, Ar do it as ſoon 
as ble ; for tho he he might recover, 
yer be thought — obli to — 2 him he 
was in great danger; and it the maligu concoction 
of his humours {1 ould cauſe a ſuſcitation of his fe- 
ver, he might ſoon grow delirions, and incapable 
to make his will. Joſeph anſwered, * That it was 
« impoſflible for any creature in the univerſe to be 
« in a poorer condition than himſelf : for ſince the 
« robbery, he had not one thing of any kind what- 
« ever, which he could call his own. I had,“ faid 
he, * a poor little piece of gold, which they took 
« away, that would have been a comfort to me in 
« all my affliction ; but ſurely, Fanny, I want no- 
thing to remind me of tl.ce. I have thy dear 
i +pe in my heart, and no villain can ever tear it 
"RI deſired paper and letter 
ern defi pens to write a L 
bon were refuſed him; and he was adriied to 
uſe all his endeavours to com himſelf. They 
then left him ; and Mr Tow-woule ſent to a c 
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foul of poor Joſcph, ſince the ſurgeon deſpaĩred of 


making any {uccetstul applications to his body. 

Ma Barnabas (toi that was the clergyman's name) 
came as ſoon as ient for ; and having tirit drank a 
diſh of tea with the laudlady, and afterwards a bowl 
of punch with the landlord, he walked vp to the 
room where Joſeph lay: but finding ham aſleep, re- 
turned to take tie other ſneaker; which, when he 
had finiſhed, he again crept ſoftly up to the cham- 
ber-door, and, having opened it, Lond the ſick man 
talking to himſelf in the following manner. | 

O 140sT adorable Pamela! moſt virtuous fiſter ! 


' © whoſe example alone could enable me to withſtand 


© all the temptations of riches and bcauty, aud to 
5 preſerve my virtue and chaſte for the arms 
of my dear Fanny, if it had pleaſed Heaven that 
© ] ſhould ever have come unto them. What riches, 
or honours, or pleaſures can make us amends for 
© the loſs of innocence? Doth not that alone afford 
us more conſolation than all worldly acquiſitions ? 
What but innocence and virtue could give any 
comfort to ſuch a miſcrable wretch as I am? Yet 
© theſe can make me prefer this ſick and painful 
© bed to all the pleaſures I ſhould have found in my 
© lady's. Theſc can make me face death without 
© fear; and though l love my Fanny more than ever 
© man loved a woman, theſe can teach me to reſign 
« myſelf to the divine will without repining. O, 
thou delightful charming creature ! if Heaven had 
© indulged thee to my arms, the it, humbleit 
£ ſtate, would have been a iſe ; I could have 
© lived with thee in the loweſt cottage, without 
© envying the palaces, the dainties, or the riches of 
any man breathing. But I muſt leave thee, leave 
© thee for ever, my deareſt angel! I muſt think of 
c another world; and I heartily pray thou mayeſt 
meet comfort in this.'——Barnabas thought he 
had heard enough; fo down ſtairs he went, and 
toid Tow-wouſe he could do his no ſervice ; 


for that be was very light-headed, and had uttered 
nothing but a rhapſody of nonſenie all the time he 
Kayed in tac room, ; 
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Tut ſurgeon returned in the afternoon, and 
found his patient in a higher fever, as he ſaid, than 
when he left him, though not delirious : for not- 
withſtan.ling Mr Barnabas's opinion, he had not 
been once out of his ſenſes ſince his arrival at the 
iun. 

Ma Barnabas was again ſent for, and with much 
difficulty prevailed upon to make another viſit. As 
foon as he entered the room, he told Joſeph, © He 
« was come to pray by him, and to prepare him for 
another w : in the firſt place, therefore, he 
© hoped he had repented of all his fins.“ Joieph 
anſwered, He hoped he had; but there was one 
thing which he knew not whether he ſhould call 
a fin; if it was, he feared he ſhould die in the 
« commiſſion of it, and that was the regret of part- 
ing with a young woman, whom he loved as ten- 
« derly as he did his heart-ttrings.” Barnabas bade 
him be aſſured, that any repining at the divine 
© will was one of the preateſt fins he could commit; 
that he ought to forget all carnal aſſections, and 
* think of better things.” Joſeph ſaid, That nei- 
ther in this world nor the next he could torpet his 
Fanny; and that the thought, bowever ous, 
of parting from her for ever, was not half fo tor- 
< menting as the fear of what ſhe would ſuſſer when 
£ the knew his misfortune.” Barnabas ſaid, That 
< ſuch fears argued a diflidence and deſpondence 
very criminal; that he muſt diveſt himſelf of all 
© human paſſions, and fix his heart above.” 
anſwered, * That was what he deſired to do, and 
© ſhould be obliged to hun, if he would enable him 
© to accomplith it.” Barnabas replied, That muſt 
© be done by grace.” Foſeph beſought him to diſ- 
cover how he might attain it. Barnabas anſwered, 
< By prayer and faith.” He then queſtioned bim 
concerning his forgiveneſs of the thieves. Joſeph 
anſwered, * He feared that was more than he could 
do, for nothing would give him more pleaſure than 
© to hear they were taken.“ That, cries Barnabas, 
© is for the ſake of juſtice.” * Yes,” ſays Joſeph;: 
c but if I was to meet them again, I am afraid L 


© thould attack them, and kill too if I couid.” 
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« Doubtleſs,' anſwered Barnabas, it is lawful to kill 
« a thief: but can 1 ſay you forgive them as a 
4 22 ht?” Jo deſired to know what 
was. ” Thar is, anſwered Barnabas, 
1 to N them as—as—it is to forgive them as — 
in ſhort it is to forgive them as a Chriſtian.” 
Joſeph replied, * He forgave them as much as he 
© could.” © Well, well, faid Barnabas, that will do.” 
He then demanded of him, if he remembered any 
more fins un ted of; and if he did, he defired 
c bien 6» nas fatto and repent of them as faſt as 
© he could; that they might repeat over a few 
« prayers together.” * Joſeph anſwered, © He could 
not recollect any great crimes he had been guilty 
| of, and that thoſe he had committed he was fin- 
s cerely ſorry for.” Barnabas ſaid, that was enough, 
and then proceeded to prayer with ail the expedition 
he was maſter of, ſome company then waiting for 
bim below in the parlour, where the ingredients for 
punch were all in readineſs, but no one would ſqueeze 
the oranges till he came. 

Joszen complained he was dry, and deſired a 
little tea ; which Barnabas reported to Mrs Tow- 
wouſe, who anſwered, © She had juſt done drinkin 
0 it, and could not te dopping a day; bat ordered 
Betty to carry him vp ſome Gold have. 

BertTY obeyed her miſtreis's commands; — 5 
ſeph, as ſoon as he had taſted it, ſaid, he feare : 
would increaſe his fever, and. that he longed v 
much for tea: to which the good · natuted Betty 
unſwered, He ſhould have tea, if there was any in 
the land. She accordingly went and bought him 
ſome herſelf, and attended him with it; w we 
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will leave her and Joſeph together for forme time, to 
entertain the reader with other matters. 
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C H A P. XIV. 


Being very full of adventures, which ſuccreded each other 
at the inn. 


was now the duſk of the evening, when a grave 
rode into the iun, and committing his 
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to the boſtler, went directly into the kitchen, 
tobacco, took his 


* poor wretch who lay above in the dreadful con- 
dition in which we have already ſeen him. Mrs 
RR pos Beg whe mer ** devil 1 
0 meant by bringi uch to 
—— 

* road . | 
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whom he obſerved to be fallen not into the moſt 

hands. And indeed, if Mrs Tow- 
woule had given no utterance to the fweetneſs of 
her temper, Nature had taken ſuch pains in her 
countenance, that Hogarth himſelf never gave more 


* to a picture. 
Ex perſon was ſhort, thin, and crooked. Her 
 Forchead projected in the middle, and thence de- 


ſceuded in a declivjty to the top of her noſe, which 
was _ and red, and would have hang over her 
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lips were two r whenever ſhe 
(poke, ſhe drew Her chin was 
peaked ; and at of that ſkin, which 
7 impoſed her cheeks, Lad two bones, that almoſt 


hid a pair of finall red eyes. Add to this a voice 
moſt wonderfully adapted to the ſentiments it was 
e 2 — 


Ir is not eaſy to ia gentleman had 
conceived a greater 4 — for his bs * or com- 


r 


of his recovery ? 
poifible means towards it, 
telling © it was the duty of men of all eſ- 
+ ons to apply their Gill gratis for the red of the 
poor and neceſlitous.* The ſurgeon anſwered, He 
: gone in Londen 6» 2 Nm ey gaed.* + ther, 
6 ran 1 Pray, 
1 M 

6 Wey, doyou now any thing of wounds?” fays the 
8 upon Mrs ow-woule.) Sir, I 
have a finall ſmattering iu fi , an{wered the 
n. A ſmattenug,—ho, ho, ho! faid the 
< I believe it is a tmattering in deed.” 


HE company were all attentive, 
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cries the other, I believe there are many ſurgeons 
« who have never read theſe authors.* I believe fo 
too, ſays the doctor, more thame for them: bur 
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© thanks to my education I have them by heart, and 
© very ſeldom go without them both in my pocket.” 


© They are large books,” faid the tleinan. 
© Aye? Lid the 14 bilive 1 Ray hes 
© large they are better than you.“ (At which he 
_ a winking, and the whole company burit into a 

u 
Tas doctor purſuing his triumph, aſked the gen” 
tleman, if he did not underitand phyſic as well as 
* fa Rather — 8 NG tleman. 
Aye, like enough, cries the doctor, with a wink. 
© Why, I know a little of phyſic too.“ I wiſh 1 
© knew half fo much,” ſaid Tow-wouſe, © I'd never 
< wear an apron again.“ Why, I believe, landlord,” 
cries tie doctor, there are few men, though I ſay 
< it, within twelve miles of the place, that handle a 
© fever better. —eniente occurrite morbo: that is my 
method. | ſuppoſe, brother, you underſtand 
© Latin?” A little, fays the gentleman: :- Aye, 
© and Greek now I'll warrant you: Ton dapomibomi- 
7 nos polufioſboro Thalaſſes, But I have almoſt forgot 
* theſe things; I could have repeated Homer by 
© heart once. * Ifags ! the gentleman has caught 
© a Traytor,' ſays Mrs Tow-wouſe ; at which they 
all fell a laughing. 

Tur u, who had not the leaſt affection 
for joking, very contentedly ſuffered the doctor to 
enjoy his victory: which he did with no ſimall ſatiſ- 
faction: and having ſufficicutly founded his depth, 
told him, he was thoronghly convinced of his great 
© learning and abilities, and that he would be obli- 
« ged to him if he would let him know his opinion 
«. of his patient's caſe above ſtairs. Sir, ſays the 
doctor, * his caſe is that of a dead man The 
< contuſion on his head has perforated the internal 
c membrane of the occiput, and divelicated that ra- 
« dical ſinall minute inviſible nerve which coheres 
© to the pericranium ; and this was attended with a 
fever, at firſt ſymptomatic, then pneumatic ; and 
© he is at len wu deliriuus, or delirious, as 
* the valgus: cxpretd te.” 2 41 | Py: 

Hx was pro. eeding in this learned manner, when 
« mighty noiſe interrupted hum. Some young tellows 
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in the neighbourhood had taken one of the thieves, 
and were bringing him into the inn. Betty ran up 
ſtairs with thus news to Joſeph ; who begged the 
might {earch for a little piece of broken gold, whic 
had a ribband tied to it, and which he could ſwear 
to amongſt all the hoards of the richeſt men in the 
univerſe. 

NoTwiTHSTANDING the fellow's perſiſting in his 
innocence, the mob were very buſy in ſearching 
him, and preſently, among other things, pulled out 
the piece of gold juſt mentioned ; which Betty no 
looner ſaw, than ſhe laid violent hands on it, and 
conveyed it up to Joſeph, who received it with rap- 
tures of joy, and hugging it in his boſom, declared 
he could now die contented. 

Wirut a few minutes afterwards came in ſome 
other fellows, with a bundle which they had found 
in a ditch, and which was indeed the cloaths which 
had been ſtripped off from Joſeph, and the other 
things they had taken from him. | 

THE geutleman no ſooner ſaw the coat than he 
declared he knew the livery ; and, if it had been 
taken from the poor creature above ſtairs, deſired he 
might ſee him: for that he was very well acquaint- 
ed with the family to whom the livery belonged. 

He was accordingly conducted up by Betty: but 


what, reader, was the ſurpriſe on both fides, when 


he wy was the perſon in bed ; and when Jo- 
ſeph diſcovered the face of his good friend Mr Ab- 
raham Adams ! 

Ir would be impertinent to inſert a difcourſe 
which chiefly turned on the relation of matters al- 
ready well known to the reader : for as foon as the 
curate had ſatisfied Joſeph concerning the perfect 
Health of his Fanny, he was on his very inqui- 
ſitive into all the particulars which had produced 
this unfortunate accident. 

To return therefore to the kitchen, where a * 
variety of company were now aſſembled from all the 


rooms of the houſe, as well as the neighbourhood ; 


fo much delight do men take in contemplating the 
countenance of a thief. 


F 
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Mx Tow-wouſe began to rub his hands with plea- 
ſure at ſeeing ſo large an aflembly ; who would, he 
— ſhortly adjourn into ſeveral apartments, in 

er to diſcourſe over the robbery, and drink a 
health to all honeſt men. But Mrs Tow-woule, 
whoſe misfortune it was commonly to ſee things a 
little perverſely, began to rail at thoſe who brought 
the fellow into her houſe ; telling her huſband, 
they were very likely to thrive who kept a houſe 
© of entertainment for beggars and thieves.” 

THz mob had now finiſhed their (earch, and could 
find nothing about the captive likely to prove any 
evidence: for as to the cloaths, thongh the mob 
were very well ſatisfied with that proot, yet, as the 
ſurgeon obſerved, they could not convict him, be- 
cauſe they were not found in his cuſtcdy ; to which 
Barnabas agreed, and added, that theſe were bona 
waviata, and belonged to the lord of the manor. 

Ho, ſays the ſurgeon, do you ſay theſe goods 
belong to the lord of the manor?” 1 do, cried 
Barnabas. Then 1 deny it, ſays the ſurgeon. 
© What can the lord of the manor have to do in the 
« caſe ? Will any one attempt to perſuade me that 
what a man finds is not his own?” I have heard 
C "4 an old fellow in the corner) Juſtice Wiſeone 
* ſay, that if every man had his right, whatever is 
found belongs to the king of London.“ That 
may be true,” ſays Barnabas, in ſome ſenſe ; for 
4 the law makes a difference between things ſtolen 
© and things found: for a thing may be ſtolen that 
is never found, aud a thing may be found that 
never was ſtolen. Now s that are both ſtolen 
«© and found are wavista, and they belong to the 
lord of the manor.” So the lord of the manor is 
© the receiver of ſtolen goods,” ſays the doctor; at 
which there was a univerſal laugh, being firſt begun 
by himielf. 

Wuitz the priſoner, by perſuting in his inno- 
cence, had almuic.(as there was no evidence againſt 
him) brought over Barnabas, the ſurgeon, Tow- 
woule, and ſeveral others to his ſide, Betty informed 
them, that they had overlooked a little piece of 
gold, wich the had carrieu up to the man in bed; 
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and which he offered to ſwear to amongſt a million, 
ay, amongſt ten thouſand. This immediately turn- 
ed the ſcale againſt rhe priſoner, and every one now 
concluded him guilty. It was reſolved therefore to 
keep him ſecured that night, and early in the morn- 
ing to carry him before a juſtice. 


„ 


Shewing how Mrs Tow-wouſe was a little molliſed; 
aud how 6efficicus Mr Barnabas and the ſurgeon were 
to proſecute the thief : with a diſſertation acccunting 
for therr seul, aud that of many other perſons not 
mentioned in this hiſtory. 


ETTY told her miſtreſs, ſhe believed the man 
B in bed was a greater man than they took him 
tor ; tor, belides the extreme whitenels of his ſkin, 
and the fofrnct; of his hands, the obterved a very 

eat familiaviry between the geutleman and bim; 
and added, ſhe was certain they were intimate ac- 
quaintance, if not relations. 

Tits ſomewhat abated the ſeverity of Mrs Tow - 
wonic's countenauce. She faid, „God forbid ſho 
© ſhould not diſcharge the duty of a Chrittian, fince 
© the poor pentleman was brought to her koute, 
« She had a natural antipathy to vagabonds ; hut 
© could pity the mi-fortuncs of a Cluiſtian, as ſoon 
© as another.“ Tow-wouſt ſaid, © If the traveller 
© be a gentle:nan, though he hath no money about 
© him now, we ſhall moſt likely be paid hereafter ; 
© io yon may begin to ſcore whenever you will.” 
Mrs Tow: woe antwered, Hold vour {imple tongue, 
© and don't inſtract me in my buſme(;. I am ture 
© I am forry for rhe pgentleman's misfortune with all 
© ny heart, and I hope the villain who hath uſed 
© hin fo barbarouſly will be hanged. Betty, go ſee 
* what he wants. God forbid he ſhould want any 
© thing in my houſe,” 

Bairkxnazas and the ſurgeon went up to Joſeph; 
to ſatisfy themſelves concerning the piece of gold. 
Joſeph was with difficulty prevailed upon to ſhew it 
them; but would by no entreaties be brought to 
deliver it out of his own polleſſion. He however 
E 2 | 
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atteſted this to be the ſame which had been taken 
trom him ; and Betty was ready to ſwear to the 
tinding it on the thief. 

Tas only difficulty that remained, was how to 
produce this gold before the jultice : for as to car- 
rying Joſeph himſelf, it ſeemed impoſlible ; nor was 

re any great likelihood of obtaining it from 
him : for he had faſtened it with a ri to his 
arm, and ſolemnly vowed, that nothing but irre- 
ſiſtible force ſhould ever ſeparate them; in which 
reſolution Mr Adams, clenching a fiſt rather leſs 
than the knuckle of an ox, declared he would ſup- 
port him. | 

A DISPUTE aroſe on this occaſion concerning evi- 

, not very neceſſary to be related here; after 
which the ſurgeon dreſt Mr Joſeph's head; ſtill per- 
fiſting in the Iimminent danger in which his patient 
lay ; but concluding with a very important look, 
© that he began to have ſome hopes; that he ſhould 
© ſend him a ſauative ſoporiferous dranght, and 
* would ſee him in the morning.” After which Bar- 
nabas and he departed, and left Mr Joſeph and 
Mr Adams together. 

ADaxs informed Joſeph of the occaſion of this 
journey which he was making to London, namely, 
to publiſh three volumes of ſermons ; being encou- 
raped, as he ſaid, by an advertiſement lately ſet 
forth by a ſociety of bookſellers, who propoſed to 
3 any copies offered to them, at a price to 

ſettled by two perſons: but though he imagined 
he ſhould get a conſiderable ſum of money on this 


occaſion, which his family were in 45 need of, 


he proteſted he would not leave Joſeph in his pre- 
ſent condition: finally, he told him, he had nine 


© ſhillings and threepence halfpenny in his pocket, 


© which he was welcome to uſe as he plcaſcd.” 

THr1s goodneſs of Parſon Adams brought tears ir - 
to Joſeph's eyes; he declared he had now a © ſecor d 
« reaſon to delire life, that he might ſhew his gra- 
« titnde to ſuch a friend.“ Adams bade him be 
chearful; for that he plainly ſaw the ſurgeon, be- 
« ſides his ignorance, deſired to make a merit of 
* curing him, though the wounds in his bead, hg 
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perceived, were by no means dangerous; that he 
« was convinced he had no fever, and doubted not. 
© bat he would be able to travel in a day or two.” 
Tursz words infuſed a ſptrit into Joſeph ; he 
ſaid, * he found himlelt very fore from the bruites, 
but had no reaſon to think any of his bones injured, 
© or that he had received any harm in his inſide ; 
« tinle($ that he felt ſo:nething very odd in his ſto- 
© mach : but he knew not whether that might not 
© ariſe from his not hav ing eaten one morſel for 
© above twenty-four hours,” Being then aſked if he 
had any inclination to eat, he anſwered in the athr- 
mative. Then Parton Adams defired him to name 
what he had the greatett fancy ior; whether a: 
poached egg, or chicken broth : hie antwered, © he. 
« conld eat both very well, but that he ſremed to! 
« have the greatelt appetite tor a piece ef boiled. 
© beet and cabbage.” 

Anavs was pleaicd with fo perfect a confirmations 
| that he had not the leak wer; but adviſed him to 
| a lighter diet for that evening. Re accordingly ate 
either a rabbit or 4 towl, I never could with any to- 

lecable certainty ditcover which; after this he was, 
by \irs Tow-wouſe's order, c conveyed ints a better 
bed, and equipped with one of her hutband's ſhirts. 
. Is the morning early, Barnabas and the ſurgeon 
came to the ian, in order to ſee the thief conveyed 
bete the quiltice, They had conſumed the whole 
nig'i: in debating whit meaſures they ſhould take. 
tao produce the picce oi gold in evidence againſt 
him : for they were both extremely zealous in the 
bn{inel(s, though neither of them were in the leaſt 
intereſted in the proſecution ; neither of them had 
ever received any piivate injury from the fellow, 
nor had ether of them ever been ſuſpected of lo- 
ving the public well enauꝑh to your them a ſermon 
or a doſe of phyſic for nathin 
To help our reader therefore as much as pofiible- 
to account for this zeal, we mult inform him, that 
as this pariſh was fo aufortunate as to have no law - 
yer in it, there had been a conſtant contention be- 
tween the two doctors, ſpiritual and phyſical, con- 
cerning their abilitics 5 2 {:icuce in which, as 
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neither of them profeſled it, they had equal preten- 
ſions to diſpute each other's opinious. Theſe diſ- 
putes were carried on with great contempt on both 
ſides, and had almoſt divided the pariſh ; Mr Tow- 
wouſe aud one half of the neighbours inclining to 
the ſurgeon, and Mrs Tow-wouſe, with the other 
half, to the parſon. The ſurgeon drew his know- 
ledge from thoſe ineſtimable tountains, called the 
Attorney's Pocket Companion and Mr Jacob's Law- 
tables; Barnabas truſted entirely to Wood's Inſti- 
tutes. It happened on this occaſion, as was pretty 
frequently the caſe, that theſe two learned men 
diflered about the ſufficiency of evidence; the doc- 
tor being of opinion, that the maid's oath would 
convict the priſoner without producing the gold; 
the parſon e contra, totis viribus. To diſplay their 
parts therefore before the juſtice and the parith was 
the ſole motive, which we can diſcover, to this zeal 
which both of them pretended to have for public 
juitice. 

O VANITY! how little is thy force acknowledged, 
or thy operations diſcerned! How wantonly doſt 
thou decerve mankind under different diſguiſes ! 
Sometimes thou doſt wear the face of pity, ſome. 
times of generolity ; nay, thou halt the aſſurance 
even to put on thoſe glorious ornaments which be- 
long . to heroic virtue. Thou odious, deformed 
monſter! whom prieſts have railed at, philoſophers 
deſpiſed, and poets ridiculed ; is there a wretch ſo 
abandoned as to own thee for an acquaintance in 
public ? yet how few will refuſe to enjoy thee in 
private? nay, thou art the purſuit of moſt men 
through their lives. The greateſt villainies are 
daily practiſed to pleaſe thee ; nor is the meaneſt 
thief below, or the greateſt hero above thy notice. 
Tiy embraces are often the ſole aim and ſole re- 
ward of the private robbery and the plundered pro- 
vince. It is to pamper up thee, thou harlot, that 
we attempt to withdraw from others what we do 
not want, or to with-hold from them what they do. 
All our paſhons are thy flaves. Avarice itſelf is 
ot en no more than thy handmaid, and even In{t 


thy pimp. The bully Fear, like a coward, flies 
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before thee, and Joy and Grief hide their heads in 


thy preſence. 

I x xow thou wilt think, that whilſt I abuſe thee, 
I court thee ; and that thy love hath inſpired me to 
write this ſarcaſtical panegyric on thee : but thou 
art deceived, I value thee not of a farthing ; nor 
will it give me auy pain, if thou ſhouldit prevail 
on the reader to cenſure this digreſſion as arrant 
nonſenſe : for know, to thy contuſion, that I have 
introduced thee tor no other purpoſe than to length- 
en ont a thort chapter; and ſo I return to my hi- 
ſtory. 


C H A P. XVI. 
The eſcape of the thief. Mr Adams's diſappointment. 


The arrival of tro very extraordinary perſonages, and 
the introduction of Parſon Adams to Parſon Bar uabas. 


ARNARAS and the ſurgeon being returned, as we 
B have ſaid, to the inn, in order to convey the 
thief before the juſtice, were greatly concerned to 
find a ſmall accident had happened, which ſome- 
what diſconcerted them; and this was no other than 
the thief's eſcape, who had modeſtly withdrawn 
himſelf by night, declining all oſtenation, and not 
chuſing, in imitation of ſome ou men, to diſtin- 
guith himſelf at the expence of being pointed at. 

Wund the company had retired the evening be- 
fore, the thief was detained in a room where the 
conſtable, and one of the young fellows who took 
him, were planted as his guard. About the ſecond 
watch, a general complaint of drowth was made 
both by the priſoner and his keepers ; among whom 
it was at laſt agreed, that the conſtable ſhould re- 
main on duty, and the young fellow call up the 
tapſter; in which diſpoſition, the latter apprehend- 
ed not the leaſt danger, as the conſtable was well 
armed, and could beſides eaſily ſummon I'im back 
to his afhſtance, if the priſoner made the leaſt at- 
tempt to gain his liberty. 

Taz young fellow had not long left the room, 
before it came into the conſtable's head, that the 
priſoner might leap on him by ſurpriſe, and there» 
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by preventing him of the ute of his weapons, eff 
cially the long ſtaff, in which he chiefly confided, 
might reduce the ſucceſs of a ſtruggle to an equal 
chance. He witely therefore, to prevent this incou- 
venience, flipt out of the room himlteli;, and locked 
the door, waiting without with his taff in his hand, 
ready lifted to tell the unhappy pritoner, it by ill 
tortune he ſhould attempt to break out. 

Bur human life, as hath been diicovered by ſome 
great man or other, (tor I would by no means be 
underitood to atlect tue honour of making any ſuch 
diſcovery), very much reſembles a game at Cheſs: 
for as in the latter, While a gameſter is too atten» 
tive to ſccure himielt very ſtrongly on one fide the 
board, he is apt to jeave au unguarded opening on 
the other; ſo doth it often happen in lite; and fo 
did it happen on this occaſion : tor whilit the cau- 
tious conttable with ſuch wonderful ſagacity had 
polleſled himſelf of the door, he molt unhappily for- 

t the window. | 

Tur thicf, who played on the other fide, no 
ſooner perceived this opening, than he began to 
move that way; and finding the paſſage eaty, he 
took with him the voung fellow's hat; and with- 
out any ceremony, ſtepped into the ſtreet, aud made 
the belt of his way. 

Thx young fellow returning with a double mug 
of itrong beer, was a little ſurpriſed to find the con- 
ſtable at the door; but much more to, when, the 
door being opened, he perceived the prifoner had 
made his eſcape, and which way. He threw down 
the beer, aud without uttering any thing to the 
conſtable, except a hearty curſe or two, he nimbly 
leapt out at the window, and went again in purſuit 
of his prey; being very uuwilling to loſe the re- 
ward which he had aſſured himſelt of. 

Tae conſtable hath not been diſcharged of ſuſpi- 
cion on this account: it hath been ſaid, that not be- 
ing concerned in the taking the thief, he could not 
have been intitled to any part of the reward, if he 
had been convicted; that the thief had ſeveral gui- 
neas in his pocket; that it was very unlikely he 


Hovld bave been guilty cf fucli an overſight ; that 
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his pretence for leaving the room was abſurd ; that 
it was his conſtant maxim, that a wiſe man never re- 
fuſed money on any conditions ; that at every elec- 
tion he always had fold his vote to both parties, &c. 

Bur notwithſtanding theſe and many other al- 
legations, I ain ſufficiently convinced his inno- 
cence; having been poſitively aſſured of it by thoſe 
who received their informations from his own 
mouth ; which, in the opinion of ſome moderns, is 
the beſt, and indeed only evidence. 

ALL the family were now up, and, with many 
others, aflembled in the kitchen, where Mr Tow- 
wouſe was in ſome tribulation; the ſur havin 
declared, that by law he was liable to be indicte 
for the thiet”'s eſcape, as it was out of his houſe : he 
was a little comforted however by Mr Barnabas's 
opinion, that as the eſcape was by night, the in- 
dictment would not ly. 

Mas Tow-wouſe delivered herſelf in the followin 
words: Sure never was ſuch a fool as my huſband ? 
« would any other perſon living have lett a man in 
the cuſtody of ſuch a drunken drowſy blockhead as 
Tom Suckbribe ? (which was the conſtable's name) 
and if he could be indicted without any harm to 
« his wife, and children, I ſhould be glad of it. 
(Then the bell rung in Joſeph's room), Why, Bet- 
* ty, John, Chamberlain, where the devil are you 
all? have you no ears, or no conſcience, not to 
tend the ſick better ? See what the gentleman 
wants; why don't you go yourſelf, Mr Tow- 
* wouſe ? but any one may die for you; you have 
no more feeling than a deal-board. If a man li- 
ved a fortnight in your houſe without ſpending a 
penny, you would never put him in mind of it. 
See whether he drinks tea or coflee for breakfaſt.” 
res, my dear,“ cries Tow-wouſe. She then aſked 
the doctor and Mr Barnabas what morning's draught 
_ choſe, who anſwered they had a pot of cyder- 
and at the fire; which we will leave them merry 
over, and return to Joſeph. 

HE had roſe pretty early ies morning: but tho? 
his Wounds were far from threatening any danger, 

t 


he was fo fore with the bruiſes, that it was impoſlible 
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for him to think of undertaking a journey yet: Mr 
Adams therefore, whole ſtock was vitbly decreaſed 
with the expences of ſupper and breaktuit, and 
which could not ſurvive that day's ſcoring, began to 
conſider how it was poflible to recruit it. At lait he 
cried; © He had luckily hit on a ſure method; and 
© though it would oblige him to return himſelf home 
© together with Joſeph, it mattered not much.” He 
then ſent for Tow-woule, and taking him into ano- 
ther room, told him, © He wanted to borrow three 
« guineas, for which he would put ample ſecurity 
into his hands.“ Tow-wouſe, who expect: a 
watch, or ring, or ſomething of double the va ce, 
anſwered, © He believed he could furniſh him.“ Up- 
on which Adams, pointing to his ſaddle- bag, tid 
him, with a face and voice full of folemnity, that 
© there were in that bag no lefs than nine volumes 
of manuſcript ſermons, as well worth a hundred 
pound as a flülling was worth twelvepence, and 
© that he would depoſit one of the volumes in his 
© hands by way of pledge; not doubting but that 
© he would have the honeſty to return it on his re- 
payment of the money: for otherwiſe he mult be 
« a very great loſer, ſeeing that every volume would 
© at leaſt bring him ten pounds, as he had been 1n- 
formed by a neighbouring clergyman in the couu- 
© try: for, {iid he, © as to my own part, having 
© never yet dealt in printing, I do not pretend to 
« aſcertain the exact value of ſuch things.” 
Tow-wousr, who was a little ſurpriſed at the 
pawn, faid, (and not without ſome truth), That he 
was no judge of the price of ſuch kind of goods: 
and as for money, he really was very ſhort. Adams 
auſwered, Certainly he would not fcruple to lend 
him three guineas on what was undoubtedly worth 
at leaſt ten. The landlord replicd, He did not be- 
leve he had ſo much money in the houſe, and be- 
ſides he was to make up a fam : he was very confi- 
dent the books were of much higher value, and 
heartily ſorry it did not ſuit him. He then cried 


out, Coming, Sir! though no body called; and ran 


down ſtairs without any fear of breaking his neck. 
Poox Adams was extremely dejected at this dif- 


"> 
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appointment, nor knew he what farther ſtratagem 
to try. He immediately applied to his pipe, his con- 
{tant friend and comfort in his afflictions; and, 
leaning: over the rails, he devoted himiclt to medi- 
tation, atiiſted by the inſpiring fumes of tobacco. 

Hz had on a uight-cap drawn over his wig, and a 
ſhort great coat, which half covered his catlock ; a 
dreis which, added to fomething comical eno!:ph in 
bis c6:intenance, compoſed a figure likely to attract 
the eyes of thote who were not Ger- given to ouler- 
vation. 

Wallst he was ſinoaking his pipe in this po- 
ſt e, a coach and fix, with a numerous attendance, 
drove into the inn. There alighted from the coach 
a „ung feliow and a brace of pointers, after which 
aunther young fellow leapt from the box, and ſhook 


the tormer by the hand; and both, together with 


the dogs, were inſtantly conducted by Mr Tou- 
wonte into an apartment; whither as they pail 
th-y entert1ined theinſelves with the following ſhort 


facetions dialogue. 


© You ate a pretty fellow for a coachman, jack!“ 
ſays he from the coach, © you had almoſt overturn- 
ed us juſt now.“ Pox take you, ſays the coach- 
man, if I had only broke your neck, it would have 
been ſaving ſomebody elſe the trouble: bat I ſhould 
© have been ſorry for the pointers.” © Why, yon ion 
© of a b—, anſwered the other, © if nobody could 
* ſhoot better than you, the pointers would be or no 
© uſe,” * D-n me, ſays the coachman, I will 
© ſhoot with yon, five guineas a-ſhot.' © You be hany- 
ed,“ ſays the other, for five gaincas you hall 
© ſhoot at my a—.' Done, ſays the ccachman, 
© I'll pepper you better than ever you was p*pper'd 
© by Jeuny Bouncer.“ Pepper your gravdumotier, 
ſays the other, © here's Tew-wouſe will let you 
© ſhoot at him for a ſhilling a-tirie.“ I know his 
© honour better, cries Tow-wouſe, I never ſaw a 
© ſurer ſhoot at a partridge. Every man miſſes now 
© and then; but if I could ſhoot half as well as bis 
© honour, I would deſire no better livelihood than 
© I could get by my gun.“ Pox on you,' taid tlie 


<oachman, you demoliſh more game now than 
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© your head's worth. There's a bitch, Tow-wouſe, 
© by G— ſhe never blink'd “ a bird in her life.“ 
© have a puppy not a year old ſhall bunt with 
© her for a hundred,“ cries the other tleman, 
Done, ſays the coachman ; but you will be pox'd 
< before you make the bett. If you have a- mind 
for a bett,” craes the coachman, I will match 

< ſpotted dog with your white bitch for a — 
play or pay. Done, ſays · the other, * and Pll 
run Baldface againſt Slouch with you for ano- 
< ther.” No, ' cries he from the box, © but Tl ven- 
ture Miſs Jenny againſt Baldface or Hannibal ei- 
ther. Go to the devil,“ cries he from the coach, 
will make every bett your own way, to be ſure! 
< I will match Hannibal with Sleuch for a thou- 
« ſand, if you dare, and I ſay done firſt.” 

Tu were now arrived, and the reader will 
be very contented to leave them, and repair to the 
kitchen, where Barnabas, the ſurgeon, and an ex- 
ciſeman, were ſinoaking their pipes over ſome a 
der- and, and where the ſervants, who attended 
two noble gentlemen we have juſt ſeen alight, were 
now arrived. 

a comm Pare one of the footmen, there's Parſon 
A aking his pipe in the gallery.“ Les, 

ſays Tom, I — + lf hat to him, and the par- 
< fon ſpoke to me.” 

© Is the gentleman a cl then ?* ſays Bar- 
nabas, {for his caſſock had been tied up when he 
firſt arrived). © Yes, Sir,“ anſwered the footman, 
and one t be but few like.“ Ay, faid Bar- 
nabas, if I had known it ſooner, I ſhould have de- 
* fired his company; I would always thew a proper 
* reſpect_for the cloth: but war Go yon, Doctor, 
« ſhall we adjourn into a room, 2 him to 
take part of a bowl of punch! 

THr1s propoſal was immediately agreed to, and 
executed; and Parſon Adams accepting the invita- 
tion, much civility paſſed between the two c . 
men, who both declared the great honour they 
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for the cloth. They had not been long together, 
before they entered into a diſcourſe on tithes, 
which continued a full hour, without the doctor or 
exciſeman's having one —_— to offer a word. 

IT was then propoſed to begin a general converſa- 
tion, and the exciſeman opened on foreign affairs: 
but a word unluckily dropping from one of them, 
introduced a diſſertation on the hardſhips ſuffered 

the inferior clergy ; which, after a long dura- 
tion, concluded with bringing the nine volumes of 
ſermons on the carpet. 

BaxnaBas greatly diſcouraged poor Adams; he 
faid, © The age was ſo wicked, that nobody read ſer- 
< mons: would you think it, Mr Adams, (ſaid he), 
J once intended to print a volume of my- 
« ſelf, and they had the approbation of two or three 
c 88 og whey oy or 
me:? © Twelve guineas, perhaps, (cried ms). 
Not twelve pence, I aſſure you, anſwered — 
© bas: © nay, the dog refuſed me a Concordance in 
« exchange.—At laſt I offered to give him the print- 
© ing them, for the ſake of dedicating them to that 
very man who juſt now drove his own coach 
into the inn ; and I aſſure you he had the impu- 
< dence to refuſe my offer: 6 
2 living, that was afterwards given away in 
exchange for a pointer, to one who—burt I will 
not ſay any thing or the cloth. So you may 
c „Mr Adams, what you are to expect; for if 
c ns would have gone down, I beheve—1 will 
© not be vain: but to be conciſe with you, tluce 
© biſhops ſaid they were the beſt that ever were 
< writ: but i there are a pretty moderate num- 
© ber printed already, and not all fold yet. Pray, 
Sir,“ ſaid Adams, to what do you think the num- 
bers may amount to?“ Sir, anſwered Barnabas, 
© a bookſeller told me he believed five thouſand 
© volames at leaſt.* © Five thouſand ' quoth the 
ſurgeon, © what can they be writ upon * remem- 
© ber, when I was a boy, 1 uſed to read one Tillot - 
© ton's ſermons; and I am ſure, if a man practiied 
half fo much as is in one of thoſe ſermons, he will 
© go to heaven.“ 9 cned Barnabas, vou 
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© have a profane way of talking, for which I muſt 
© reprove you. A man can never have his duty tos 
C — y inculcated into him. And as for Til. 
E „to be ſure he was a good writer, and ſaid 
E — very well: but compariſons are odious; 
man may write as well as he I believe 
are ſome of my ſermons —and then be ap- 
the candle to his pipe.—* And I believe there 
ſome of my diſcourſes,” cries Adams, which 
biſhops would not think totally unworthy of 
ing printed; and I have becn informed I might 
a very large ſum (indeed an immenſe 
on them. I doubt that,“ anſwered Barna- 
s; © however, if you delire to make ſome mone 
them, perhaps you may ſell them by adventi- 
the manuſcript ſermons of a clery ymau late- 
deceaſed, all warranted originals, and never 
< printed. —And now I think of it, I ſhould be obli- 
* to you, if there be ever a funeral one among 
4 „ to lend it me; ſor I am this very day to 
'< preach a funeral ſermon; for which I have not 
« penned a line, though I am to have a double 
< price.“ Adams anſwered, He had but one which 
he feared would not ferve his purpoſe, being ſacred 
to the of a magiſtrate who had exerted 
himſelf very ſingularly in ys cn penny of the 
morality of his neighbours, inſomuch that he had 
neither alehouſe nor lewd woman in the paris 
where he lived“ No, replied Barnabas, that 
£ will not do quite fo well; for the deecaſed, upon 
« whoſe virtues I am to harangue, was a little too 
much addicted to liquor, and publicly kept a mi- 
c ſtreſs. —I believe I muſt take a common ſermon, 
and truſt to my memory to introduce ſomething 
'< handſome on him. To your invention rather, 
Laid the doctor; © your memory will be apter to 
put you out; for no man living remembers any 
© thing good of him.” 
Wirt ſuch kind of ſpiritual diſcourſe they emp- 
tied the bowl of punch, E. their reckoning, and 
ſeparated : Adams and the doctor went up to Jo- 
Jeph, Parſon Barnabas departed to celebrate the 
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aforeſaid deceaſed, and the exciſeman deſcended 
into the cellar to gauge the veſſels. ; 

Josxyn was now ready to fit down to a loin of 
mutton, and waited for Mr Adams, when he and 
the doctor came in. The doctor having felt his 

Iſe, and examined his wounds, declared him much 

, which he imputed to that ſanative ſoporife- 
ous draught, * a medicine, whoſe virtues,” he ſaid, 
« were never to be ſufficiently extolled.* Aud t 
indeed they muſt be, if Joſeph was ſo much indebt - 
ed to them as. the doctor imagined ; ſince nothing 
more than thoſe effluvia, which eſcaped the cork, 
could have contributed to his recovery : for the me- 
dicine had ſtood untouched in the window ever 
ſince its arrival. 

Jos sen palled that day and the three following 
with his friend 22 OS _— g fo remark- 
able happened as the (rift progreſs of his recovery. 
As he had an excellent habit of body, his wounds 
were now almoſt healed ; and his brnifes gave him 
ſo little uneaſineſs, that he preſſed Mr Adams to let 
him depart, told him he ſhould never be able to re- 
turn ſufficient thanks for all bis favours ; but beg- 
22 he miglit no longer delay his journey to 

on. | 


ADans, notwithſtanding the ignorance, as he con- 
ceived it, of Mr Tow-woule, and the envy.(ſor ſuch 
he thought it) of Mr Barnabas, had great expecta- 
tions from his ſermons : ſeeing, therefore, Joſeph in 
ſo good a way, he told him he would agree to his 
ſetting out the next morning in the ſtage-coach ; 
that he believed he ſhould have ſafficiert, after the 
reckoning paid, to procure him one day's convey- 
ance in it, and afterwards he would be able to 
on 2 ut, or might be r with a lift in ſome 
nei ar's waggon, eſpeci as there was then to 
be : fair in the town whither the coach would car- 
ry him, to which numbers from his pariſh reſorted. 
CO Ore he agreed to proceed to the 
great city. 

THEY were now walking in the inn-yard, when 
a fat, fair, ſhort perſon.rode in, and alighting from 
his horſe, went directly up to Barnabas, who was 

2 
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Rt " ſhook one another very loving the 
hand, and went into a room together. * 
Tur evening now coming on, Joſeph retired to 
his chamber, her the good Adams accompanied 
him; and took this opportunity to expatiate on the 
t merries God had lately tbewn him, of which 


ought not only to bave the deepeſt inward ſenſe, 
but likewiſe to e s outward thankfulnefſs for 
them. They t fell both on their knees, and 


„ time in prayer and thankſgi- 


Tux had juft finiſhed, when Betty came in and 
told Mr Adams, Mr Barnabas deſired to ſpeak to 
him on ſome buſineſs of conſequence below ſtairs. 
* deſired, if it was likely to detain him 

would let him know it, that he might go to bed ; 
which Adams promiſed, and in that caſe they wiſh- 
ed one another good night. fl 


C H A P. XVII. 


4 pleaſant diſcourſe between the two parſons and the books 
| ſeller, which was broke off by an unlucky accident hap- 

pening in the inn, which produced a dialogue between 
Mrs Tow-woule and her maid, of no gentle kind. 


As ͤ ſoon as Adams came into the room, Mr Bar- 
"\ nabas introduced him to the ſtranger, who was, 
he told him, a bookſeller, and would be as likely to 
deal with him for his ſermons as any man whatever. 
Adams, ſaluting the —_ anſwered Barnabas, 
t he was very much obliged to him; that no- 
thing could be more convenient; for he had no 
other buſineſs to the great city, and was heartily 
defirous of returning with the young man who was 
juſt recovered of his misfortune, . He then ſnapt his 
gers, (as was uſual with him), and took two or 
ee turns about the room in an And to 
Mduce the bookſeller to be as as poſ- 
ſible, as likewiſe to offer him a better price for his 
commodity, he aſſured them their meeting was ex- 
tiemely lucky to himſelf: for that he had the moſt 
eng Get i 
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deing almoſt ſpent, and having a friend then in the 
— who was jutt — from ſome wounds 
he had received from robbers, and was in a meit in- 
digent condition; So that nothing, lays he, © could 


© be ſo opportune for the ſupplyin our neceili- 
ties, as my making an immediate in with you.“ 
As ſoon as he ſeated himiclf, the be · 
in theſe words; Sir, I do not care utely 
to deny engaging in what my friend My Barnabas 
* trade is ſo vaſtly ſtocked with th that-really 
© unleſs they come out with the name of Whitefield 
or Welley, or ſome other ſuch man, as a bi- 
© ſhop, or thoſe ſort of people, I don't care to touch, 
© unlets now it was a ſermon preached on the zoth of 
January, ur we could ſay in the title-page, Publiſh- 
ed at the earneſt requeſt of the cc ion, or 
the inhabitants : but truly for · a dry piece of ſfar- 
© mons, I had rather be excuſed ; 2 my 
hands are ſo full at preſent. However, Sir, as 
Barnabas mentioned them to me, I will, if you 
pleate take the manuſcript with me to tewn, and 
fend you my opiuion of it in a very ſhort time. 
4203 faid Adams, if you deſire it; I will read - 
two or three diſcourſes as a ſpecimen. This Bar- 
nabas, who loved ſermons no better than a 
doth figs, immediately objected to, and adyiſed- 
Adams to let the hookſeller have his ſermons; tell-- 
ing him, if he gave him a direction, he might be cer-: 
tain of a ſpeedy auſwer: adding, he not ſeru. 
RPS them in his poſſeſſion. No,“ ſaid the- 
ſeller, if it was a play that had been acted - 
© twenty nights together, I believe it would be ſaſe.“ 
9 did not at all reliſh the laſt expreſhon; he 
id, he was ſorry to hear ſermons com to A 
Not by me, I aſſure you, cried S 
© tho' I don't know whether the licenſing ad max 
not ſhortly m—__ to the ſame footiug: but I 
© have formerly known a hundred guineas given 
© for a play. More ſhame for thoſe: who gave it, 
cried Barnabas. Why fo?” ſaid the bookſeller, 
© for they got hundreds by it.“ But is there no- 
© difference between conveying good or ill initruc - 
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* tions to mankind?' ſaid Adams; would not an 
# honeſt mind rather loſe money by the one, than 
gain it by the other? © If you can find any ſuch, 
0 _ —— anſwered the book- 
ſeller ; but Ithink t perſons who get by preach. 
© ing ſermons, are the propereſt to of ge — 

them: for my part, the copy that ſells beſt, wi 

© be always the beſt copy in my opinion; I am ne 


enemy to ſermons, but becauſe they don't ſell : for 


« I would as ſoon print one of Whitefield's, as any 
« ſarce whatever. 

+ © WHOEVER prints ſach heterodox ſtuff onght to 
© be hanged,” ſays Barnabas. Sir, {id he, turning 
to Adams, © this fellow's writings (I know not whe- 
© ther you have ſeen them), are levelled at the cler - 
© gy. He would reduce us to the example of the 
primitive ages, forſooth ! and would infinuate to 
the people that a clergyman ovght to be always 


«. preaching and praying. He pretends to under- 


« ſtand the ſcripture literally, and would make man- 
© kind believe, that the poverty and low eſtate 
0 —— was recommended to the 1 in its in- 
fancy, and was only a tempora octi ine adapt- 
ed to her under — ms 4 — to be —— 
© in her flouriſhing and eſtabliſhed ſtate. Sir, the 
principles of Toland, Woolſlon, and all the free. 
© thinkers, are not calculated to do half the miſ- 
* chief, as thoſe proſeſſed by this fellow and his 
«. followers.” . 

Stn, anſwered Adams, © if Mr Whitcfeld had 
carried this doctrine no farther than you mention, 
I ſhould have remained, as I once was, his well 
< wiſker. I am myſelf as great an enemy to the luxu- 
ry and ſplendor of the clergy as he can be. I do 
not, more than he, by the flouriſliing eſtate of the 
church, underſtand the palaces, equipages, dreſs, 
furniture, ich dainties, and vaſt fortunes of her 
« miniſters. Surely thoſe things, which favour fo 
ſtrongly of this world, become not the ſervants of 
© one who profeſſed his kingdom was not of it: but 
« whcn he began to call nonſenſe and enthuſiaſm to 
© his aid, and ſet up the deteſtable dottrine of faith 
« againſt good works, I was his friend no longer; 


„ withſtanding the purity of thy liſe, notwitliſtand- 
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5 for ſurely that coctrine was coined in hell, and 
one would think none but the devil himſeli could 
© have the confidence to preach it. For can — 

» 


© thing be more derogatory to the honour of 


* than for men to imagine that the all-wiſe Being 
© will hereafter ſay to the good and virtuous, not- 


« ing that conſtant rule of virtue and in 
% which you have walked upon earth, fall, as thou 
4 didit not believe every thing in the true orthodox 
% manner, thy want of faith ſhall condemn thee ?” 
Or, on the other fide, can any doctrine have a more 
« pernicious influence on ſociety than a uaſion, 
* that it will be a good plea for the villain at the 
© laſt day, Lord, it is true I never 9 one of 
« thy commands; yet puniſh me not, for I believe 
« them all?“ 1 ſuppoſe, Sir, laid the bookſeller, 
* your ſermons are of a diſſerent kind. Ay, Sir,” 
faid Adams, © the contrary, I thank Heaven, is incul- 
« cated in almoſt every page, or I ſhould belie my 
« own opinion, which hath always been, that a vir- 
© tnous and Turk, or heathen, are more accep- 
table in the ſight of their Creator than a vicious 
and wicked Chriitian, though his faith was as per- 
tfectly orthodox as St Paul's himſelf. “ I with you 
© ſuccels,' ſays the bookicller, but muſt beg to be ex- 
« culed, as my hands are fo very full at preſent ; and 
indeed I am afraid you will find a backwardneſs 
in the trade to engage in a book which the cler 
would be certain to cry down.* God forbid,” 
ſays Adams, © any books ſhould be propagated which 
the clergy would cry down: but if you mean by 
© the clergy ſome few deſigning factious men, who 
© have it at heart to eſtabliſh ſome favourite ſchemes 
©, at the price of the liberty of mankind, and the 
©. very eflence of religion, it is not in the power of 
«© ſach to decry any book they 1 wit- 

plain account 
« of the nature and end of the ſacrament ;* a book 
« written (if I may venture on the expreflion) with 
the pen of an angel, and calculated to reſtore the 
© true uſe of Chriſhanity, and of that lacred inilitu- 
tion: for what could tend more to tac noble pure 
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© poſts of religion, than frequent chearful meetings 
© among, the members of a fociety, in which 

© ſhould, in the preſence of one another, and in the 
« ſervice of the Supreme Being, make promiſes of 
© being good, friendly, and benevolent to each o« 
© ther? Now this excellent book was attacked by a 
C party, but unſucceſsfally.* At theſe words Barna- 
bas fell a ringing with all the violence imaginable ; 
upon which a ſervant attending, he bid him * bring 
a bill immediately; for that he was in company; 
© for aught he knew, with the devil himſelf ; and 
© he expected to hear the Alcoran, the Leviathan, 


© or Woolſton commended, if he ſtaid a few minutes 


© longer.” rr 
which he did with- 


©. a ſyllable in any ſuch wicked book ; I never faw, 
© it in my life, I aſſure you.'”——Adams was going. 
to anſwer, when a moſt hideous uproar began in the 
inn, Mrs Tow-wouſe, Mr Tow-wouſe, and Betty, 
all lifting up their voices together: but Mrs Tow- 
woulſe's voice, like a baſs viol iu a concert, was clear- 
iy and diſtinctly diſtinguiſhed 
was heard to articulate the following founds, _—_—- 
O yon damn'd villain, is this the return to all the 
© care I have taken of your family? this the reward 
of my virtue? Is this the manner in which yo 
© have to one who brought you a fortune, and pre. 
«© ferred you to ſo many matches, all your berters 7 
to abuſe my bed, my own bed, with my own ſer- 
© vant: but I'll maul the flat, Pl tear her naſty 
eyes out. Was ever ſuch a pitiful dog, to take up 
< with ſuch a mean trollop? If ſhe had been A gra 
«© woman like myſelf, it been ſome excuſe ; but” 
© a beggarly ſancy dirty ſervant-maid._——Get you 
© out of my houſe, you whore.“ To which ſhe added 
another name, which we do not care to flain our pa- 
with. It was a monoſyllable beginning with a 
. and indeed was the fame as it ſhe had pro- 
nounced the words, She-dog. Which term we ſhall, 
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to avoid offence, uſe on this occaſion, though, in- 
deed, both the miftreſs and maid uttered the above- 
mentioned b-——, a word extremely diſguſtful to 
fernales of the lower ſort. Betty had borne all hi- 
therto with patience, and had uttered only lamen- 
tations; but the laſt appellation ftung her to the 
quick. I am a woman as well as yourſelf,” the 


roared out,” and no ſhe and if I have been a 
little nau firft ; if I have been 
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C H AFP. XVII. 


The hiſtory of Betty the chambermaid, and an account 


of what occaſioned the violent ſcene in the preceding 
chapter. 


Erry, who was the occaſion of all this hurry, 
had fome good qualities. She had good-nature, 
g<aerofity and compaſſiom; but, unfortunately, her 
oo was compoſed of thoſe warm jngre- 
dients which, though the purity of courts or nun- 
neries might have ily controlled them, were by 
no means able to endure the tickliſh fituation of a 
chambermaid at an inn, who is daily liable to the 
ivlicitations of lovers of all complexions, to the dau» 
addreſſes of ſine gentlemen of the army, who 
i r r with them a whole 
year together ; above all, are expoſed to the 
careſſes of footmen, ſtage - coachmen, and drawers ; 
all of whom employ the whole artilery of kithng, 
flattering, bribing, and every other weapon whic 
is to be in the whole armoury of love, againſt 


them. 
„ had now 


BeTTY, who was but one-and 
lived three years in this dangerous ſituation, duri 
which ſhe eſcaped pretty well. An enſign 
Foot was the firſt who made an impreſſiom on 
her heart; he did indeed raiſe a flame in her which 
required the care of a to cool. 
Wutz the burnt for bim, ſeveral others burnt fox 
her. „ oC ng gs young travel. 
ing the woltern circuit, inoffenſive ſquires, and ſome 
oft graver character were ſet afire by her charms ! 
r length having perfectly recovered the effects 
af her firſt unhappy paſſion, ſhe ſeemed to have 


Poo voigeh vr iy fv rn 3a - She was long 
deaf to all the rings of ber lovers; till one day, 
at a neighbouring fair, the rhetoric of John the 
hoſtler, with a new ſtraw hat, and a pint of wine, 
made a ſecond conqueſt over her. 4 

Suk did not, however, feel any of thoſe flames on 
this occaſion, which had been the conſequence of her 
former amour; nor indeed thoſe other ill effects, 
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which prudent young women very juſtly a end 
from too ablolute an indulgence to the ng en- 
dearmentrs of their lovers. This latter, perhaps, was 
a little owing to her not being entirely conſtant to 
John, with whom the permitted Tom Whipwell the 


ſtage - coachman, and now and then a handſome 


young traveller, to ſhare her favours. 
Ma Tow-weult had for ſome time caſt the lau- 


guithing ey yes of affection on this an Bm mMmn 


laid hold of every opportunity 
render things to ae { verxingher by the G band * 


— — Haun : for as the violence of his 
lie erably abated to Mrs Tow-woule, 
ſo, 3 water, which is ſtopt from its uſual current 
in one place, it naturally ſought a vent in another. 
Mrs Tow-wouſe is thought to have perceived this 
abatement, and probably it added very little to the 
natural ſweetneſs of her temper; for th ſhe was 
as true to her huſband as the dial to the ſun, the was 
rather more defirous of being ſhone on, as being 
more capable of feeling his warmth. 

EvERr 2 arrival, Betty had conceived an 
extraordinary likin him, which difcovered itſelf 
more and more, nw bay better and better ; till 
that fatal evening when, as ſhe was warming his 
bed, her paſh to fuch a height, and ſo per- 
Hs on grew to fach a he and her reaſon, 
that after many fruitleſs hints and fly infinuations, 
the at laſt threw down the warming-pan, and em- 
bracing him with great cagernef6, 1 he was the 
handſomeſt creature ſhe had ever ſeen. 

OSEPH in great confuſion leap'd from her, and 
told her, he was ſorry to ſee a young woman caft of 
nen but the had one too far to 
recede, and ſo very indecent, that Joſeph was 
obliged, con to his iuc ion, to uſe ſome vio- 
lence to her, and taking her Mm his arms, he ſhut her 
-out of the room, and locked the door. 

How ou _ man to rejoice that his chaſtity is 
8 in own power, that if he hath ſufficient 

hof mind, he hath always acompetentſtrength 
4 body to detend himſelf, and cannot, like a 
weak woman, be raviſhed againſt his will! 
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BeTTY was in the moſt violent agitation at this 
diſappointment. Rage and Luſt pulled her heart, as 
— two ＋ . * two di ſſerent ways ; one moment 

— joſeph, the next of taking 
him in devouring, him with kifles ; 
but the — was far more prevaleat. Then 
ſhe thought o — 4. nis refuſal on herieli: but 
whiltt me was in this meditation, —— 
Death ſelf to her in fo mauy 1 
drowning, — ing, &c. that or diſtr att - 
ed mind could reſolve on none. In this 
of ſpirit it accidentally occurred to her memory — 
her maſter*s bed was not made ; ſhe therefore went 
directly to his room, where he happened at that time 
to be en at his bureau. As foon as the faw him 
2 res and 


ſqueezed her ſo —_— 
at — ing her bythe hand whiſpered 1 — many ſoft 
her ears, and then prefled her ſo cloſely t tis 
kiſſes, that the vanquiſhed fair - one, whoſe paſſi 
2 already raiſed, and which _ — tay Are — 
e that one man only cou 
mags Arp, coo ſhe would — have —— 
that ene; the vanquiſhed fair - one quietly ſubmitted, 
I ſay, to her maſter's will, who juſt attained the 
of his bliG when Mrs Tow-weulſe 
unexpectedly entered the room, and cauſed all that 
confuſion which we have before ſeen, and which it 
is not ueceſſary at preſent to take any farther notice 
of; — the aſſiſtance of a ſingle hint from 
us, every reader of any ſpecalation or experience, 
though not married himſelf, may eaſily conjecture, 
that it concluded with the diſcharge of Betty, the 
fubmiſſion of Mr Tow-wouit, with jome things to be 
—.—— on his fide by way of gratitude for ig 
many hurry prom 7 reconciled to him, with 
never to offend any more in 
— Pre laſtly, bis quietly and con- 
bearing to be reminded of his tranſateſ- 
ſions, as akind of penance, once or tw.ce a- day du- 
ring the reſidue 
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B O OK L. 


6 LE 
Of diviſions in authors. 


HERE are certain ies or ſecrets in all 
I trades, from the hi to the loweit, from 
that of prime-miniitr. g to this of author- 
ing, which are ſeldom diſcovered, unleis to mem- 
bers of the ſame calling. Among thote uſed by us 
tlemeu of the latter occupation, I take this of 

Ec idin onr works into books and c ers to be 
none — centlereble. Now, for want of 
being truly acquainted with this ſecret, common 
readers imagine, that by this art of dividing, we 
mean only to ſwell our works to a much larger bulk 
than they would otherwiſe be extended to. Thete 
feveral therefore in our paper, which are fill 
ed with our books and chapters, are underſtood as 
ſo much buchram, ftays, and ftay-tape in a tailor's 
bill, ferving only to make up the ſum total, com- 
va at the bottom of our firit page, and of 


His latt. . 

Bux in reality the caſe is otherwiſe ; and in this, 
4s well as in all other inftances, we conſult the ad- 
vantage of our reader, not our own. And indeed 
many notable uſes arife to him from this method: 

, firſt, thoſe little ſpaces bet ween om chapters may 
be looked on as an inn or reſting-place, where he 
may ſtop and take a glafs, or any other 
as it pleuſes him. Nay, our fine readers will, per- 
haps, be ſcarce able to travel farther than through 
we of them in a day. As to tboſe vacant pages 
which are placed between our books, they are to be 
regarded as thoſe ſtages where, in long journies, the 
traveller ſtays ſome time to repoſe himſelf, and con- 
fider of what he hath ſeen in the parts he hath 
already paſt through : a conlideration which I take 
the liberty ta * reader ; for 
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however ſwift his capacity may be, I would not ad. 
viſe him to travel through theſe pages too faſt ; for 
if he doth, he may probably miſs the ſeeing ſome 
curious productions of nature, which will be obſer. 
ved by the flower and more accurate reader. A 
volume without any ſuch places of reſt reſembles 
the opening of wilds or ſeas, which tires the eye, and 
fatigues the ſpirit when entered upon. 

SECONDLY, what are the contents prefixed to eve. 
ry chapter, but fo many inſcriptions over the gates 
of inns, (to continue ſame metaphor), inform- 
ing the reader what entertainment he is to expect, 
which, if he likes not, he may travel on to the 
next: for, in biography, as we are not tied down to 
an exact concatenation equally with other hiſto- 
rians, ſo a chapter or two (for inſtance this I am 
now 1 may be often paſſed over without any 
injury to the whole. And in theſe inſcriptions I 
have as faithful as poſſible ; not imitating the 
celebrated Montaigne, who promifes you one thing 
and gives you another ; nor ſome title-page au- 
thors, who promiſe a great deal, and produce no- 
thing at all. 


Tux are, beſides theſe more obvious benefits, 


ſeveral others which our readers enjoy from this art 
of dividing, though perhaps moſt of them too my- 
ſterĩous to be preſently underſtood by any who are 
not initiated into the ſcience of authoring. To men- 
tion therefore bat one which is moſt obvious, it pre- 
vents ſpoiling the beauty of a book by turning down 
its leaves, a method otherwiſe neceſſary to thoſe 
readers who (though they read with great improve- 
ment and 2 apt, when they return to 
their ſtudy, after half an hour's abſence, to forget 
awhere they left off. 

Tuxst diviſions have the ſanction of great anti- 
_qnity. Homer not only divided his great work in- 
to twenty-four books, (in compliment perhaps te 
tie twenty · four letters, to which he had very par- 
ticular obligations), but, according to the opi 
of ſome very Hgacious critics, hawked them all ſe- 


parately, delivering only one book at a time, (pro- 
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. bably by ſubicrip tion.) He was the firſt inventor of 
p the ut which hath fo long lain dormant, of pub- 
libing by numbers, an art now brought to ſuch per- 

. Het ion, that even dictionaries are divided, and exhi- 
! bited picce-meal to the public; nay, one bookſeller 
hath (to encourage learning and eaſe the real 
coutnved to give them a dictionary in this divided 
manner, for only fiiteen ſhillings more than it would 
have-colt entire. 

Vinci hath given us his poems in twelve books, 
an argument of his modeſty ; for by that doubtleſs 
he would infinuate that pretends to no more 
than half the merit of the Greek: for the ſame rea - 
fon, our Milton went originally no farther than ten ; 
till being pufſed up by the praiſe of his friends, 
he put bantelf on the tooting with the Roman. 

ct. 

. SHA! not however enter ſo deep into this mat - 
ter as ſome very learned critics have done, who have, 
with intinite labour and acute diſcernment, diſcover- 
ed what books are proper tor embelliſkmeut, and 
what require ſiauiplicity only, particularly with re- 
gard to ſimilies, which I think are now generally 
apreed to become any book but the firlt. 

I wits difmils this chapter with the following 
oblervation ; that it becomes an author generally” 
to divide a doak, as it does a butcher to joint lis 
meat; for ſuch afliſtance is of great help to both 
the reader and the carver.. And now having indul- 
ged myſelf a little, E will endeavour to indulge the 
curiofity of my reader, who is, no doubt, impatient 
to know what he will find in.the ſubſequent chap- 
ters of. this book. 


CHA FE 


4 A ſurpriſing inſtance of Mr Adams's ſhort memory, 
* with the unfortunate conſequences which it brought on 
= Joſeph. _ | 

Jy M* Adams and Joſeph were now ready to de- 
e- | part different ways; when an accident deter- 
o- named the former to return with his friend, whicli 
Tow-wonſe, Barnabas, 8 the bookſeller, had not 

2 
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been able to do. This accident was, that thoſe ſer. 
mons, which the pariſon was travelling to Londomw 
to publiſh, were, O my good reader behind; 
what he bad miſtaken for them in the ſaddle- bags 
being no other than three ſhirta, a pair of thoes, and 
fore other ies, which Mrs Adams, whe 
thought her huſband would want fhirts more than 
ſermons on his journey, had carefully provided 


Tris was now luckily owin ts the 
preicnce ot Joieph at the opening the >. 
who having heard his friend ay, he carried with 
him nine volumes of ſermons, and not being of that 
ſect of philoſophers who can reduce all the matter | 
af the world into a nut - ſhell, fecing there was mo | 
ſaid th depolited, the park — 

, ey were ted, had the I to cry 
out, * Bleſs me, Sir, where are your ſermons ?” The 
parion anſwered, * There, there, child, there they 
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room for them in the bags, where 


* are under my ſhirts.“ Now it happened that be 
mai viſibly empty. © Sure, Sir, fays p 
« there is i in the bag Upon which Adams 


farting, and teſtifying ſome ſurprize, cried, © Hey! 
« ty, &. apen it ; they are not here, ſure 

Ay. they are certainly left behind. t 
Joszen ee at the wncaſineſs | 
which he appre his friend muſt feel from this 
ney, and. promiſed he would himſelf return with | 
the books to him with the utmoſt ton. 4 No, 
thank you, child, anſwered Adams, it ſhall not 

be ſo. What would it avail me to tarry in the 
great city, unleſs I had my diſcourſes with me, 

« which are 1 ita dicam, the fole cauſe, the aii 

« monotate of my peregrinatien. No, child, as this 
accident hath happened, I am reſolved to return + 
back to my e which indeed 
my inclination ſufficiently s me to. This di- 
appointment may perhaps be intended fur my 
good. He concluded with a verſe out of Theo- 
crxitus, which ſignifies no more than, that ſorme- 
times it rains, and ſometimes the ſun ſhines,” 
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Jos: rn bowed with obedience and thankfulneſs 
for the inclination which the parſon expreſſed of 
returning with him ; and now the bill was called 
for, which, on examination, amounted within a 
ſhilling to the ſum Mr Adams had in his pocket. 
Perhaps the reader may wonder how he was able 
to produce a ſufficient ſum tor fo many days: that. 
he may not be ſurprited theretore, it cannot be un- 
necellary to acquaint him, that he had borrowed a 
guineu of a ſervant belonging to the coach and fix, 
who had been for:nerly one of his pariſhioners, and 
whoſe matter, the owner of the coach, then lived 
within three miles of him: for ſo good was the 
credit of Mr Adams, that even Mr Peter, the 
Booby's (teward, would have lent him a guinea wi 
very little tecurity. 

Ma Adams diſcharged the bill, and were 


both ſetting out, having agreed to ride tie, a 
method of wining Gack we by perſons who 
have but one horſe between them, and is thus per- 
formed. The two trarellers {et out together, one 
on horitback, the other on foot. Now, as it gene- 
rally happens that he on horſe back oatgoes him on 
foot, the cuttom is, that when he arrives at the di- 
ſtance a on, he is to diſmount, tie the horſe 
to ſome pate, tree, poſt, or other thing, and then 
proceed on foot; when the other comes up to the 
horie, he unties him, mounts and gallops on, till 
having paſſed by his — he likewiſe 
arrives at the place of tying. And this is that me- 
thod of travelling fo much in uſe among our pru- 
dent anceſtors, who knew that horſes had mouths as 
well as legs, aud that they could not uſe the latter 
without being at the expence of ſuſſering the beaſts 
themiclves to uſe the former. This was the me- 
thod in uſe in thoſe days, when, inſtead of a coach 
and fix, a member of parliameut's lady uſed to 
mount a pillion behind her huſband; and a grave 
ſerjeunt at law condeſcended to amble to Weſtmin- 
ſter ou an ealy pad, with his clerk kicking his heels 
behind him. ; 

ADANS was now pe res minutes, having in- 
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fiited on Joſeph's beginning the journey on horſe. 
back, = Joteph hay his 1801 in the ſtirrup, when 
the hoſtler preſented him a bill for the horſe's 
board during his refidence at the inn. Joſeph ſaid 
Mr Adams had paid all; but the matter being re- 
ferred to Mr Tow-wouſe, was by him decided in 
favour of the hoſtler, and indeed with truth and 
jaſtice ; for this was a freſh inſtance of that thortneſs 
of memory, which did not ariſe from want of parts, 
but tlmat continual hurry iu which Parſon Adams 
was always involved. 

JoszPn was now reduced to a dilemma which 
extremely puzzled him. The ſum due for horſe- 
meat was twelve ſhillings, (for Adams, who had 
borrowed the beaſt of his clerk, had ordered him 
to be fed as well as they could feed him), and the 
caſh in his pocket amounted to ſixpence, (for Adams 
nad divided tlie laſt ſhilling with him.) Now, though 
there have been ſome ingenious perſons who have 
contrived to pay twelve —_— with ſixpence, Jo- 
ſeph was not oue of them. He had never contracted 
a debt in his life, and was couſequently the leſs rea- 
dy at an expedient to extricate himſelf. Tow-wouſe 
was willing to give him credit *till next time, to 
which Mrs Tow-woule would probably have con- 
ſeated, (or ſuch was Joſeph's beauty, that it had 
made ſome impreſſion even on that piece of flint 
which that good woman wore in her boſom by way 
of heart.) Joſeph would have found therefore, very 
likely, the paſſage free, had he not, when he honeſt» 
ly diſcovered the nakedueſs of his pockets, pulled 
out that little piece of gold which we have men- 
tioned before. This cauſed Mrs Tow-woule's eyes 
to water ; ſhe told Joſeph, ſhe did not conceive a 
man could want money whilſt he had gold in his 
pocket. Joſeph auſwered, he had: ſuch a valve for 
that little piece of gold, that he would: not part with 
it tor a hundred times the riches which the greateſt 
elq ine in the country was worth. A pretty way 
indeed, ſaid Mrs Tow-woule, to run in debt, 
and then retuſe to part with your movey, becauſe 
you have a value for it. I never knew any piece 
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c of gold of more value than as many ſhillings as 
it would change for. Not to iy life 
« from ſtarving, nor to redeem it from a robber, 
« would I part with this dear piece, anſwered Jo- 
feph. < What, ſays Mrs Tow-wouſe, * | ſuppoſe it 


was given you by ſome vile trollop, ſome miſs or 


© other; if it had been the preſent of a virtuous wo- 
© man, you would not have had ſuch a value for it. 
My huſband is a fool if he parts with a horſe with- 
© out being paid for him.” No, no, I can't part 
« with the horſe indeed till I have the money, cried 
Tow-wouſe. A refojution highly commended by a 
la ver then in the yard, who declared Mr Tow- 
wouſe might juſtity the detainer. 

As we cannot therefore at preſent get Mr 
out of the inn, we ſhall leave him iu it, an 
our reader on after Parſon Adams, who, his mind 


being perfectly at caſe, fell into a contempl:tion on 


a paſſage in Aiſichylus, which entertained him for 
three miles together, without tuftering him once to 
reflect on his fellow-traveller. 

Ar length, having ſpun out his thread, and be- 
ing now at the ſummit of a hill, he caſt his eyes 
backwards, and wondered that he could not fee any 
fign of Joſeph : as he left him ready to mount the 


horſe, he could not apprehend any witchief had 


happened, neither could he ſuſpect that he miſled 
his way, it being fo broad and plain: the only rea- 
fon which preſented itſelf to him was, that he had 
met with an acquaintance who had prevailed with 
him to delay ſome time in diſcourſe. 

He therefore reſolved to proceed flowly forwards, 
not doubting but that he ſhould be ſhortly overta- 
ken, and ſoon came to a large water, which filli 
the whole road, he ſaw no method of paſling unle 
by wading through, which he accordingly*did up 
2 but was no ſooner to the other 
fide, than he perceived, if he had looked over the 
hedge, he would have found a foot-path capable of 
conducting him without wetting his thoes. 
His ſurpriſe at Joſeph's not coming up now 
very troubleſome : he began to fear he kne not 


what ; and as he determined to move no faither, 
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and, if he did not ſhortly overtake him, to return 
back, he wiſhed to find a houſe of public enter- 
tainment, where he might dry his cloaths, and re- 
freſh himſelf with a pint : but ſeeing no ſuch, (for 
no other reaſon than becauſe he did not caſt his 
eyes a hundred yards forwards), he {at himſelf down 
on a ſtile, and pulled out his Xichylus. 
. paſſing preſently by , Adams aſked him, 
| could direct hun to an ale houſe. The fellow, 
who had jult left it, and perceived the houſe and 
{tpn to be within fight, thinking he had jeered him, 
and being of a morole temper, bade him follow 
his noſe and be d—n'd. Adams told him he was 
a ſaucy jackanapes ; upon which the fellow turned 
about angrily ; but perceiving Adams clench his fiſt, 
he thought proper io go on without taking any far- 
ther notice. 

A RORSEMar following immediately after, and 


being afk'd the ſame queltion, auſucred, Friend, 


© there is one within a {ftone's throw ; I believe you 
£ may ſee it before yon.” Adams, lifting up his 
eyes, crie«, I proteſt and fo there is; thank- 
ing his informer, proceeded directly to it. | 


e N A . Bm 


The opinion 7 two layers concerning the ſame gentle- 
man, with Mr Adams's inguiry wito the religion of 


his bot. 


H had juſt entere the honſe, had called for + 


his pint, and feated himſelf, when two borſe.. 


men came to the door, and, faſtening their horſes to 


the rails, alighted. They ſaid there was a violent 
ſhower of rain coming on, which they intended to 
weather there, and went juto a little room by them- 
ſerves, not perceiving Mr Adams. 


Ont: of thele inmediately aſked the other, if he 


had ſeen a more comical adventure a great while ? 
Upon which the other ſaid, © he doubted whether, 


© by law, the landlord could juſtify detaining the 


© horſe for his own corn and hay.“ But the 
anſwered, © Undoubtedly he can; it is an adjudged 
« caſe, and I have known it tried.” | | 
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Abbaus, who, tho' he was, as the reader may ſu- 
ſpec, a little inclined to forgetfulnef6, never want- 
ed more than a hint to remind him, over-heariy 
their diſcourſe, immediately fu to hi 
that this was his own horſe, aud he bad forgot 


to pay for him, which, _— certi- 
0 | borſe 


fied of by the 
was likely to more veſt than food, unleſi be 
was paid for. | 
Tuk poor parſon — —— ny > 
the inn, though he knew no more than Joſcph | 
to procure his horſe his liberty : he was, however, 
prevailed on to ſtay under cover till the ſhower, 
which was now very violent, was over. 
Tux three travellers then fat down over 
a mug of beer; when Adams, who had ebſer- 
ved a gen 's houſ as he palled along 


meu had no ſooner mentioned the owner” 
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© hood, I would fell it ior half the valuc, rather 
© than live near him.” 

Apaus ſhook his head, and ſaid, He was ſorry 
ſuch men were ſuflered to proceed with impunity, 
and that riches could iet any man above law. The 
reviler a little after retiring into the y 41, the en- 
Heman who had firſt mentioned his name to Ad is, 
began to aſſure him, that M = 555 mnt was a pre- 
Jjadiſed perſon. It is true,” ſays he, © perhaps, 
© that he may have ſometimes — his 
over a field of corn, but he hath always made the 
party ample ſatisfaction ; that io far from tyran- 
© nizing over his neighbours, or taking away their 
0 guns, he himſelf knew ſeveral farmers not quali- 
6 , who not only kept guns, but killed game 
© with them. That he was the beſt of maſters to 
his ſervants, and ſeveral of them had wn old 
© in his ſervice. That he was the beft juſtice of 
0 in the kingdom, and, to his certain know- 

© ledge, had decided many difficult points, which 
were referred to him, with the greateſt equity, 
© and the higheſt wiſdom. And he verily believed, 
© ſeveral ns would give a purchaſe more 


for an eſtate near him, than under the wings of + 


© any other great man. had juſt fini his 
encomiam, when his c ion returned, and ac- 


quainted him the ftorm was over. _ which 
departed. 


they preſently mounted their horſes 
ADams, — was in the utmoſt anxiety at those 


different characters of the ſame perſon, aſked his 
tleman : for he began to 
imagine they had by miſtake been ing of two 
ſeveral gentlemen. *© No, no, ” anſwered 


hoſt if he knew the 


the hoſt, a ſhrewd cunning fellow, © I know the 


C very well of whom t have been- 
ing, as I do the gentleman who ſpoke of him. 
for riding over other men's corn, to my know- 


ge he hath not been on horſeback theſe two 


Te 


. 
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nd; and as to making 


jon, he is not fo 
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F never heard he did any injury of that 


of his money as that comes to neither. Nor 


free 
did I ever hear of his. taking away any mans 
gun; nay, I know ſeveral who have guns in their 
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5 houſes : but as for killing game with them, no 
© man is ſtricter; and 1 believe he would ruin any 
ho did. You heard one of the gentlemen ſav, 
c he was the worſt malter in the worid, and the 
other that he is the beit: but for my own part, 1 
© know all his ſervants, and never heard from any 
4 of them that he was either one or the other. 
« Ay! ay? ſays Adams, © and how doth he behave 
© as a juſtice, pray?“ © Faith, friend, antwered the 


holt, © I queſtion whether he is in the coun:miflion : 


4 the only cauſe I have heard he hath decided a 
great while, was one between thoie very two per- 
£ Th who juit went out of this houſe; and I am 
4 fare he determined that juſtly, tor 1 heard the 
< whole matter.“ Which did he decide it in fa- 
4 your of ?* quoth Adams. © I think I need not an- 
« {wer that queſtion,” cried the hat, © atter the dif- 
£ ferent characters you have heard of him. It is 
not my buſineſs to contradict ycutlemen, while 
© they are drinking in my houlte ; but I knew nei- 
ther of them ſpoke a ſyllable of truth.“ God 
© forbid ' (aid Adams, that men ſhould arrive at 
ſuch a pitch of wickedueſs, to belic the character 
© of their neighbour trom a little private aflection, 
© or, what is infinitely „a private ſpite. I ra- 
© ther believe we have Miſtaken them, and they 
mean two other perions: for there are many houſes 
on the road. Why, prithee, friend, cries the 
hoſt, doſt thou pretend never to have told a lie in 
4 thy life?“ © Never a malicious one, I am certain,“ 
anſwered Adams; © mor with a delign to injure the 
reputation of any man living.“ Pugh! malici- 
tous; no, no, replied the hoſt; not malicious 
5 with a deſign to hang a man, or bring hiin inte 
trouble: but ſurely out of love to one's ſelf, one 
< muſt ſpeak beiter of a fliend than an enemy. 
Out of love to yourſelf! you {hould confiue vour- 
< ſelf to truth, lays Adams; * for by doing other- 
* wile, you injure the nobleſt part ot youriclf, yqur 
< immortal ſoul. I can hardly believe any nan 
© ſach an ideot to riique the lots of that by any tri- 
* fling gain, and the greateſt gain in this world is 
< but dim in compariton af what ſhall be revealed 
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< hereafter.” Upon which the holt, taking up. che 
cup, with a ſmile, drank a health to Hereafter: 
adding, he was for ſomerhing preſent. © Why,” fan 
Adams vory grevely, © Do not you believe another 
< world?” To which the hoſt anſwered, Yes, he was 
no athieſt. © And you believe you have an immor- 
tal foul?” :cries Adams: he anſwered, God forbid 
he ſhould not. And heaven and hell?” ſaid the 
parſon. The hoft then bid him Not to profane ; for 
thoſe were things not to be mentioned nor thought 
of but in church. Adams aſked him, Why he went 
to church, if what he learned there had no influ- 
ence on his conduct in life? I go to church, an- 
Awered The hoſt, to fay my prayers, and behave 
hy ly.” And doſt not thou, cried Adams, be- 
4 heve what thou heareſt at church ?* © Moſt part 
of it, Maſter,” returned the hoſt. © And doſt not 
thou then tremble,” cries Adams, at the thought 
of eternal puniſhment ?* © As for that, Maſter,” iaid 
He, I never once thought about it. But what ſig- 
< nifies talking about matters fo far off? The mug 
* 45-out, ſhall I draw another ?* 

Wrrisr he was going for that purpoſe, a ſtage. 
coach drove up to t r thy The coachman comi 
into the houſe, was y the miſtreſs, What 
Yengers he had in his ? < A parcel of ſquinny- 
gut b—s,” fays he, © I have a good mind to over- 
turn them; yon won't prevail upon them to drink 


any thing, I aſſure you.” Adams aſked him, If he 
had not ſeen a young man on horſeback on the 


road, {deſcribing Joſeph). © Ay,” faid the coachman, 
< a gentlewoman in my coach, that is his acquaint- 
< ance, redeemed him and his horſe ; he would have 
been here before this time, had not the ſtorm dri - 
ven him to ſhelter. God bleſs her,” ſaid Adams, 
In a rapture ; nor could he delay walking out to 
ſatisfy himſelf who this charitable woman was; but 
what was his ſurpriſe, when he ſa his old acquaint- 

© Madam Sliplop? Her's indeed was not {> 


great becauſe the had been informed by Joſeph 


that he was on the road. Very civil were the faln- 
tations on both ſides ; and Mrs Sli pſlop rebuked the 


holteb for denying the gentleman to be there wheh 
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fae aſked for him. But indeed the poor woman had 
not erred deſignedly: for Mrs Slipſlop aſked for a 
clergyman; and the had unhappily miſtaken Adams 
for a perſon travelling to a neighbouring fair with 
the thimble and button, or ſome other ſuch opera- 
tion : for he marched in a ſwinging great, but ſhort 
white coat, with black buttons, a ſhort wig, and a 
hat, which fo far from having a black hatband, had 
nothing black about it. 

JosErn was now come up, and Mrs Slipſlop would 


have had him quit his horſe to the parſon, and 
come himſelf into the coach; but he abſolutely re- 


fuſed, ſaying, He thanked Heaven he was well 


enough recovered to be very able to ride; and add- 


ed, He hoped he knew his duty better, than to ride 
in a coach while Mr Adams was on horfeback. : 

Mas Slipſlop would have perſiſted longer, had 
not a lady in the coach put a ſhort end to the diſs 
pute, by refuſing to ſufter a fellow in a very to 
ide in the ſame coach with herſelf: ſo it was at 
length agreed 'that Adams ſhould fill the vacant 
place in the coach, and Joſeph ſhould proceed on 


horſeback. 


Tu v had not ecded far, before Mrs 9 
addreſſing herſelf to the parſon, ſpoke thus: There 
© hath been a ſtrange alteration in our family, Mr 
Adams, ſince Sir Thomas's death.“ A ſtrange 
* alteration indeed ' ſays Adams, as I gather from 
« ſome hints which have dropped from A 
Ay, ſays ſhe, I could never have believed it; but 
« the longer one lives in the world, the more one 
4 ſees. So Joſeph hath given you hints.“ But of 
© what nature will always remain a perfect ſecret 
« with me,” cries the parion: © he forced me to pro- 
« miſe before he would communicate any thing. I 
am indeed concerned to find her ladyſhip behave 
in ſo unbecoming a manner. I always thought 
© her in the main a good lady, and ſhonld never 
© have ſuſpected her of thoughts ſo unworthy a 
* Chriſtian, and with a young lad her own ſervant.” 
* Theſe things are no ſecrets to me, I aſſure you, 
enes Slipſlop ; and I believe they will be none any 
nere ſhortly : for ever — the boy's departure, 
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«© ſhe hath behaved more like a mad woman than 
< any thing elſe.” Truly, I am heartily concern. 
© ed, ſays Adams, © for was a fort of a 
© lady; indeed I have often wiſhed had attend- 
ed a little more conſtantly at the ſervice ; but ſhe 
< hath done a t deal of good in the pariſh.” 0 
< Mr Adams” ſays Slipſlop, le that don't ſee 
© all, often know nothing. y things have been 
given away in our family, I do aſſure you, with- 
< out her knowledge. I have heard you ſay in the 
< pulpit, We ought not to brag : but indeed 1 can't 
< avoid ſaying, if ſhe had kept the keys herſelf, the 
E r would have wanted many a cordial which 1 
< have let them have. As for late maſter, he 
< was as worthy a man as ever lived, and would 
< have done infinite good if he had not been con- 
© trolled : but he loved a quiet life, Heavens reſt 
< his ſoul! I am confident he is there, and enjoys 2 
< quiet life, which fome folks would not allow hi 
< here.“ Adams anſwered, He had never heard th!s 
before, and was miſlaken if ſhe herſelf (for he re- 
membered ſhe uſed to commend her miſtreſs, and 
blame her maſter), had not formerly been of ano- 
ther opinion. * 1 don't know,” replied ſhe, © what 
<. I might once think ; but now I ain confidous wat- 
< ters are as I tell you the work] will ſhortly ſee 
< who hath been deceived; for my part I ſay no- 
< thing, but that it is wonderſome how ſome peo- 
ple can carry all things with a grave face.” 

Tuus Mr Adams and ſhe diſcourſed, till they 
came oppolite to a great houſe which ſtood at ſome 
diſtance from the road; a lady in the coach ſpying 
it, cried, © Vonder lives the unfortunate Leonora, 
if one can juſtly call a woman unfortunate whom 
© we muſt own at the ſame time guilty, and the au- 
< thor of her own calamity.* This was abundantly 
ſufficient to awaken the curioſity of Mr Adams, as 
indeed it did that of the whole company, who 
Jointly ſolicited the lady to acquaint them with 
Leonora's hiſtory, ſince it ſeemed, by what ſhe had 
ſaid, to coutain ſomething remarkable. 

Tux lady, who was perfectly well bred, did not 
require many intreaties, and having only wilked 
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their entertainment might make amends for the 
company's attention, the began in the following 
manner: 


An . 


The hiſlory of Leonora, or the unfortunate jilt. 


Eonora was the —_— 3 of 
fortune ; ſhe was tall and well -ſhaped, with a 
ſprightlineſs in her countenance which often at- 
tracts beyond more re features, joined with an 
inſipid air; nor is this kind of beauty leis apt to 
deceive than allure ; the -humour which it in- 
dicates being often miſt for good-nature, and. 
the vivacity for true underſtanding. 

LEeonoRa, who was now at the age of eighteen, 
lived with an aunt of her's in a town in the north 
of England. She was an extreme lover of paicty 
and very rarely miſled a ball, or any other public 
afſembly ; where ſhe had frequent opportunities of 
farisfying a _ qaon;4 appetite of vanity, with the pre- 
ference which was given her by the men to almolt 
every other woman preſent. 

AnoNnG many young fellows who were particular 
in their gallantries towards her, Horatio ſoon di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf in her eyes beyond all his com- 
petitors. She danced with more than ordinary gai- 
ety when he happened to be her partner; neither 
the fairneſs of the evening, nor the mulic of the 
nightingale, could lengthen her walk like his com- 
pany. She affected no longer to underſtand the 
civilities of others; whilſt ſhe inclincd ſo attentive 
an ear to every compliment of Horatio, that ſhe of- 
ten ſiniled, even when it was too delicate for her 
comprehenſion. : 

© Pray, Madam,' ſays Adams, © who was this 
«© Squire Horatio? 5 

Ar 10, ſays the lady, was a youn tleman 
of a good family, hed bs the "# ag * been 
ſome few years called to the degree of a barriſter. 
His face and perſon were ſuch as the generality al- 
lowed handſome : but he had a digmty in his air 
very rarely to be ſeen. — temper was of the ſa- 
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turnine complection, and without the leaſt taint of 
moroſeneſs. He had wit and humour, with an in- 
— to ſatire, which he indulged rather toe 
mucn. 

Tuis gentleman, who had contracted the moſt 
violent paſlion for Leonora, was the laſt perſon who 
perceived the probability of its ſucceſs. The whole 
town had made the match for him, before he him- 
ſelf had drawn a confidence from her actions ſuf- 
ficient to mention his paſſion to her ; for it was his 


ny (and 4 he was there in the right), 
it is highly impolitic to talk ſeriouſly of love 
to a woman, before you have made ſuch a progreſs 
in her affections, that ſhe herſelf expects and de- 
fires to hear it. 
 BvT whatever diffidence the fears of a lover may 
create, which are apt to magnify every favour con- 
ſerred on a rival, and to ſee the little advances to- 
wards themſelves through the other end of the per- 
tpective, it was impollible that Horatio's paiſion 
thould fo blind his diſcernment, as to prevent his 
conceiving hopes from the behaviour of Leonora, 
vrhole ford. np Iron wes now es vithle to an m- 
different perſon in their company, as his for her. 
© I NEVER knew any of theſe forward fluts come 
to good, ſays the lady who refuſed Joſeph's en · 


trance into the coach, nor fhall I wouder at any 


thing ſhe doth in the ſequel * | 

Tas lady proceeded in her tory thus: It was in 
the midit of a gay converſation in the walks oue 
evening, when tio whiſpered Leonora, That he 
was deſirous to take a turn or two with her in pit- 
vate; for that he had ſomething to communicate to 
her of great conſequence. * Are you {ure it is of 
* conſequence ?* ſaid ſhe ſmiling._— I hope,” an- 
iwered he, you will think ſo too, ſince the whole 
© future happinels of my life muſt depend on the 
event.“ | 
LEORNORA, who very much ſuſpected what was co. 
ming, would have deferred it till another time ; but 
Horatio, who had more than half conquered the 
difficulty of ſpeaking, by the firlt motion, was ſo 
very importunate, that the at laſt yielded, and lea- 
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ving the reit of the company, they turned aſide in- 


to an unfrequented walk. 

Tu had retired far out of the ſight of the com- 
pany, both maintaining a ſtrict filence. At laſt Ho- 
ratio made a full ſtop, and taking Leonora, who 
ſtood pale and trembling, gently by the hand, he 
fetched a deep ſigh, and then looking on her cyes 
with all the tenderneſs imaginable, he cried out in 
a faltering accent; O Leouora, is it neceſſary for 
© me to declare to you on what the future happi- 
© nels of my lite muſt be founded! muſt 1 fay there 
is ſomething belonging to yon which is a bar to 
+ my happineſs, aud which, unleſs you will 
© with, I mult be miſerable ?* What can that be!“ 
replied Leonora ?—* No wonder, ſaid hs, © you are 
« furpriſed that I ſnould make an objection to any 
« thing which is yours ; yet fure pom may gueſs, 
* ſince it is the only one which the riches of the 
© world, if they were mine, ſhould purchaſe of mc: 
Oh it is that which you mult part with, to be- 
' {tow all the reſt! Can Leonora, or rather will ſhe 
doubt longer: Let me then whiſper it in her ears, 
Alt is your name, Madam. It is by parting with 
that, by your condeiceulton to be tor ever mine, 
which maſt at ouce prevent me from being the 
« molt miſerable, aud will render me the happieſt 
© of mankind.” 

Lxoxoxa, covered with bluſhes, and with as an- 

a look as ſhe could: poflibly put on, told him, 
That had ſhe ſuſpected what his declaration would. 
have been,. he ſhould not have decoyed. her from 
her company; that he had fo ſurpriſed and frighted 
her, that ſhe begged him to convey her back as 
quick as poiſible; which he, trembliug very near as 
much as herſelf, did. 

Monk fool he, cried Slipſlop; „it is a ſizn he 
* knew very little of our ſect. Truly, Madam,” 
fai:i Adams © I think you are in the right; I ſhould 
have inſiſted to know a piece of her nind, when ! 
© had carried matters ſo far.“ But Mrs Graveairs 
defired the lady to omit all ſuch fuliome ſtuff ia 
her ſtory ; for that it made her ſick. 
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Wir then, Madam, to be as conciſe as poſſible, 
ſaid the lady, many weeks had not paſſed after this 


interview, ore Horatio aud Leonora were what 


they call on a good footing together. All cere- 
monies, except la 

tings were now drawn, aud every thing was in 
the utmoſt forwardneſs preparative to the putting 
Horatio in poſſeſſion of all his wiſhes. I will, if 
you pleaſe, repeat you a letter from each of 
which I have got by heart, and which will give you 
no {mall idea of their paſſion on both ſides. 

Mas Graveairs objected to hearing theſe letters: 
but, being put to the vote, it was carried againſt 
her by all the reſt in the coach, Parſon Adams con- 
tending for it with the utmoſt vehemence. - _. 


HORATIO to LEONORA. 


4 Hew vain, moſt adorable creature, is the pur- 
40 ſuit of pleaſure in the abſence of an object 
« to which the mind is entirely devoted, unlets it 
cc have ſome relation to that object! I was laſt night 
« condemned to the ſociety of men of wit and 
« learning, which, however agreeable it might hare 
« formerly been to me, now ouly gave me a ſuſpi- 
« cion that they imputed my abſcnce in converſa- 
« tion to the true cauſe. oo which reaſon, on_ 
«« your engagements forbid me the extatic happin 

cc of eins ou, I am always deſirous to 9 
« ſince my ſentiments for Leonora are fo delicate, 
cc that I cannot bear the apprehenſion of another's 
« prying into thoſe delightful endearments with 
« which the warm imagination of a lover will fome- 
« times indulge him, and which I ſuſpect my eyes 
« then betray, To fear this diſcovery of our 
« thoughts, may perhaps appear too ridiculons a ni- 
ic cety to minds not ſuſceptible of all the tenderneſles 
« of this delicate paſſion. And ſurely we ſhall ſu 


« ſpect there are few ſuch, when we confider that 
x jt requires every human virtue to exert itfelf in 
« its full extent: ſince the beloved, whoſe happi - 
«« neſs it ultimately reſpects, may give us charming 


|, were now over; the wri- 
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* opportunities of being brave in her defence, 
« nerous to her wants, compaſſionate to her afflic- 
cc tions, grateful to her kindneſꝭ; and, in the ſame 
« manner, of exerciſing every other virtue, which 
« he who would not . 4 to any degree, and that 
« with the utmoſt rapture, can never deſerve the 
« name of a lover. It is therefore with a view to 
« the delicate modeſty of your mind that I cultivate 
« it ſo purely in my own; and it is that which will 
« ſufficiently ſuggeſt to you the uneaſineſs I bear 
« from thoſe liberties which men, to whom the 
« world allow politeneſs, will ſometimes give them- 
« ſelves on theſe occafions. | 
« Can I tell you with what ca I expe& 
« the arrival of that bleſt day, when I ſhall expe- 
« rience the falſchood of a common aſſertion, that 
« the greateſt human happineſs conſiſts in hope? 
« Adoctrine which no on had ever ſtronger rea- 
« fon to believe than myſelf at preſent, ſince none 
« ever taſted ſuch bliſs as fires my boſom with the 
« thoughts of ſpending my future days with ſuch a 
« companion, and that every action of my life will 
have the glorious ſatisfaction of conducing to 
% your happmeſs.” | 


LEONORA to HO RATIO“. 


* TP HE refinement of your mind has been fo evi: 
60 dently proved by every word and action ever 
« ſince 1 firſt the pleaſure of knowing you, that 
« [| thought it impoſlible my 8 of Ho- 
« ratio could have been heigh to any addi- 
% tional proof of merit. This very thought was my 
« amuſement when I reccived your laſt letter, which, 
« when I opened, I confeſs I was ſurpriſed to find 
« the delicate ſentiments expreſſed there ſo far ex- 
« ceeded what I thought could come even from you, 
« (although I know all the generous principles hu- 
« man nature is capable of are centered in your 
« breaſt), that words cannot paint what I feel on 
« the reflection, that my happineſs ſhall be the ulti- 
« mate end of all your actions. 


® This letter was written by a young lady on reading the former. 
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« On, Horatio! what a life muſt that be, where 
te the meaneſt domeſtic cares are ſweetened by the 
46 = g conſideration, that the man on earth who 
« beſt deierves, and to whom you are molt inclined 
« to give your affections, is to reap either profit or 
ec pleaſure from all you do! in ſuch a caſe toils 
« maſt be turned into diverſions, and nothing but 
« the unavoidable inconveniencies of lite can make 
« us remember that we are mortal. 

« Ir the ſolitary turn of your thoughts, and the 
te deſire of keeping them undiſcovered, makes even 
c the converſation of men of wit and learning te- 
& dious to you, what auxious hours muſt I ſpend,who 
« am condemned, by cuſtom, to the converſation of 
cc women, whoſe natural curioſity leads them to pry 
« into all my thoughts, and whoſe envy can never 
« ſuffer Horatio's heart to be pollefled by any one, 
« without forcing them into mien deſigus againſt 
cc the perſon who is ſo happy as to poſſeſs it: but in- 
e deed, if ever envy can poſſibly have any excuſe, 
cc or even alleviation, it is in this caſe, where the 
c good is ſo great; and it muſt be equally natural 
ce to all to wiſh it for tkemſelves, nor am I aſhamed to 
_ « own it: and to your merit, Horatio, I am obliged; 
« that prevents my being in that moſt uneaſy of all 
ec the ſituatĩons I can figure in my imagination, of 
„% being led by inclination to love the perſon whom 
« my own judgment forces me to condemn.” 


MaTTERs were in ſo t forwardneſs between 
this fond couple, that the day was fixed for their 
marriage, and was now within a fortnight, when 
the ſethons chanced to be held for that county, in 
a town about twenty miles diſtance from that v hich 
is the ſcene of our ſtory." It ſeems it is uſual for 
the young gentlemen of the bar to repair to theſe 
ſeſſions, not fo much for the ſake of profit, as to ſhew 
their parts, and learn the law of the juſtices of 
peacg : for which purpole one of the wiſeſt and gra- 
veſt of all the juſtices is appointed ſpeaker or chair- 
man, as they modeſtly call it, and he re:ds them a 
lecture, and inftructs them in the true knowledge 
of the law. A 
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. © You are here guilty of a little miſtake,” ſays 
Ada ms, which, if you pleaſe, I will correct; I have 
attended at one of theſe quarter-ſeſhons, where I 
« obſerved the counſel taught the juſtices, inſtead of 
© learning any thing of them.” 
Ir is not very material, ſaid the lady. Hither re- 
ired Horatio, who, as he h by his profeſſion 
to advance his fortune, which was not at preſent 
very large, for the ſake of his dear Leonora he re- 
ſolved to ſpare no pains, nor loſe any opportunity of 
improving or advancing himſelf in it. 

Tax ſame afternoon in which he left the town, 
as Leonora ſtood at her window, a coach and fix 
pailed by; which ſhe declared to be the conipleateſt, 

nteeleſt, prettieſt equipage ſhe ever ſaw; adding 

ele remarkable words, O, I am in love with that 
« equipage ! which, though her friend Florella at 
that time did not greatly regard, ſhe hath fince re- 
membered. | 

Ix the evening an aſſembly was held, which 
nora honoured with her company ; but intended to 
pay her dear Horatio the compliment of refuling to 
dance in his abſence. | 

O why have not women as good reſolution ta 
maintain their vows, as they have often good incli- 
nation in making them ! 

Tat gentleman who owned the coach and fix 
came to the aſſembly. His cloaths were as remark- 
ably fine as his equipage could be. He ſoon attract- 
ed the _=_ of the company; all the tmarts, all the 
lilk waiſt-coats with ſilver and gold edgings, were 
eclipſed in an inſtant. 

Mapa, faid Adams, © if it be not impertinent, 
: A YI be glad to know how this gentleman was 

it.” i 

Stix, anſwered the lady, I have been told he had 
on a cut -· velvet coat of a cinnamon colour, lined 
with a pink ſattin, embroidered all over with gold; 
his waiſtcoat, which was cloth of ſilver, was embroi- 
dered with gold likewiſe. I cannot be particular as 
to the reit of his dreſs; but it was all in the French 
faſhion ; for Bellarmine (that was his name) was ju 
arrived from Paris. | 


\ 
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Tuts fine did not more entirely en the 
eyes of —_— the aſſembly, — — did 


le and fixed as a ſtatue, or at leaſt would done 
k 1. good breeding had permitted h ' 
he carried it & far, 

himſelf, that 


vered where his i 

ladies begun to fingle out their former | 
who would be Bellarmine's choice ; which 

they, however, endeavoured, 

prevent: many of them ſaying 

Madam, I fappoſe we ſhan't have the pleaſure of 


« ſeeing you dance to-uight ;* and then crying out, 


in Bellarmine's hearing, O, Leonora will not 
I aſſure yon; her partner is not here.” One mali- 
ciouſly attempted to t her, by ſending a dif: 
agreeable fellow to aſk her, that ſo the might be ob- 
ized either to dance with him, or fit down: but 
this ſcheme proved abortive. 

LzonoRa ſaw herſelf admired by the fine ſtran- 
and envied by every woman preſent. Her little 


agitated with a convuifire motion; ſhe ſeemed as if 
me would ſpeak to ſeveral of her acquaintance, but 
had nothing to ſay ; for as ſhe not mention 
her preſent triumph, fo ſhe could not diſengage her 
one moment from the contemplation of it. 
dhe never taſted any thing like this happinefs. 
She had before known what it was to torment a 
fingle woman ; but to be hated and ſecretly curſed 
by a whole aſſembly, was a joy reſerved for this bleſ- 
ſed moment. As this vaſt fion of ecſtaſy had 
confonnded her underſtanding, ſo there was nothin 
ſo fooliſh as her behaviour; 2 played a thou | 
childiſh tricks, diſtorted her n into ſeveral 
ſhapes, and her face into ſeveral laughs, without any 
reaſon. In a word, her carriage was as abſurd as 
her deſires, which were, to affect an inſenſibility of 
the ſtranger's admiration, and at the ſame time a 
triumph, from that admiration, over every woman 
in the room. 
Is this temper of mind Bellarmine, having in- 


has. He had ſcarcely beheld her, but he ſtood motion- _ 


began to flutter within her, and her head was 


"7%, 
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quired who ſhe was, advanced to her, and, with a 
low bow, begged the bonour of dancing with her ; 
_ which the, with as low a curt'ſy, immediately grant- 
| <<d. She danced with him night, and enjoyed, 
5 ) 7 the higheſt pleafure that ſhe was capable 
of feehng. 
AT Sd wards Adams fetched a deep groan, 
which frighted the ladies, who told him, they ho- 
4 ped he was not ill.“ He anſwered, © he groaned 
only for the folly of Leonora. 

LEoNnORa retired (continued the lady) about fix 
in the moruing, but not to reſt. She tumbled and 
toſſed in her bed, with very ſhort intervals of , 
and thoſe entirely filled with dreams of the equipage 
and fine cloaths the had ſeen, and the balls, 85 
and ridottos, which had been the ſubject off their 
converſation. ; 

In the afternoon Bellarmine, in the dear coach 
and fix, came to wait on her. He was indeed charm- 
ed with her perſon, and was, on inquiry, fo well 

ſed with the circumſtances of her tather, (for he 
himſelf, notwithſtanding all his finery, was not quite 
ſo rich as Crœſus, or an Attilus.) Attälus, ſays 
Mr Adams ; © but pray how came you acquainted 
with theſe names? The lady ſmiled at the que- 
ſtion, and proceeded —— He was fo pleaſed, I fay, 
that he reſolved to make his addreſſes to her direct- 
ly. He did fo accordingly, and that with fo much 
| warmth and briſkneſs, that he quickly baftled her 
\ weak repulſes, and obliged the lady to refer him to 
her father, who, ſhe knew, would quickly declare in 
favour of a coach and fix. 
Tavs, what Horatio had by ſighs and tears, love 
and tenderneſs, been ſo long obtaining, the French- 
Engliſh Bellarmine, with gaiety and gallantry, poſ- 
ſeſled himſelf of in an inſtant : in other words, what 
— had employed a full year in raiſing, Impu- 
dence demoliſhed in twenty-four hours. 


HERE Adams groaned a ſecond time; but the la- 
dies, who began to ſmoke him, took no notice, 

Fox the opening of the aſſembly, till the end of 
Bellarmine's viſit, Leonora had ſcarce once thou, ht 
f Horatio; but he now began, though an unwel» 
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come gueſt, to enter into her mind. She wiſhed he 
had ſcen the charming Bellarmine and his | 

equipage, before matters had gone fo far. Yet, 
© why {iays ſhe) ſhould I wiſh to have ſeen him bo- 
* fore? or what ſignifies it that I have ſeen him 
© now? Is not Horatio my lover? almoſt my huf 


hand! Js he not as handſome, nay handſomer, than 


« Bellarmine ? Ay, but Bellarmine is the genteeler 
and the finer man; yes, that he mult be allowed. 
© Yes, yes, he is that certainly. But did not I, no 
© longer ago than yeſterday, love Horatio more than 
© all the world? Ay, but yeſterday I had not ſeen 
1 Bellarmine. But doth not Horatio. doat on me? 


and may he not in deſpair break his heart if I. 


© abandon him? Well, and hath not Bellarmine a 
heart to break too? Yes, but I promiſed Horatio 


< firſt ; but that was poor Bellarmineꝰs · misſortune: 
if Thad ſeen bim firit, I ſhould certainly have pre . 
« ferred him. Did not the dear creature prefer me 


© to every woman in the aſſembly, when every She 
< was laying out for him? When was it in Horatio's 
power to give me ſuch an inſtance of affeftion? 
Can he give me an equipage, or any of thoſe 
things which Bellarmine will make me miſtreſs of? 
How vaſt is the difference between being the wife 
© of a poor counſellor, and the wiſe of one of Bel. 
© Jarmine's fortune! If I marry Horatio, I ſhall 
triumph over no more than one rival: but 

© marrying Bellarmine, I ſhall be the envy of 

my acquaintance. What happineſs ! But can 
I ſuſſer Horatio to die; for he hath ſworn he can- 
© not ſurvive my loſs ? but perhaps he may not die; 


© if he ſhould, can I prevent it? muſt I ſacrifice 
myſelf to him! beſides, Bellarmine may be as mi- 


« ſerable for me too.'—She was thus ar 


| - | 
| herſelf, when ſome young ladies called her to the 
walks, and a little relieved her anxiety for the pre- 


ſent. 


withdrawn, than the old lady began to adviſe 
niece on this occafion——— You ſee, child, (ſays ſhe 


3 


nm 


Tut next morning Bellarmine break faſted with 
her in preſence of her aunt, whom he ſufficiently in- 
formed of his paſſion for Leonora: he was no ſooner 
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that Fortune hath thrown in your way, and I 
7 hope you will not withſtand your own preferment.” 
Leonora ſighing, © begged her not to mention any 
« ſuch thing, when ſhe knew her en to 
Horatio. Enga ts to a ſig, cried the aunt, 
« you ſhould thank Heaven on your knees, that you 
« have it yet in your power to break them. Will 
« any woman helitate a moment, whether ſhe ſhall 
« ride in a coach, or walk on foot all the days of her 
« life ?—But Bellarmine drives fix, and Horatio not 
even a pair.“ Yes, but, Madam, what will the 
« world {ay ?* anſwered Leonora; will not they 
«.condemn me ?* © The world is always on the ide 
« of prudence, cries the aunt, and would ſurely 
« condemn you if you ſacriſiced your intereſt to any 
« motive whatever. O, I know the world very well; 
and you ſhew your ignorance, my dear, by your 
4 objecti O' my conſcicuce ! the world is wiſer, 
] have lived longer in it than you, and I aſſure you 
there is not any thing w our regard beſides 
money; nor did 1 ever know any one n who 
married from other conſiderations, who did not 
« afterwards heartily repent it. Beſides, if we exa- 
: mine the two men, can you a ſneaking 
fellow, who hath been bred at the univerſity, to a 
fine gentleman juſt come from his travels ?—All 
the world mult 1 — . fine gentle - 
man, poſitively a gentleman a handſome 
man. 4 » I ſhould not doubt, 
© if I knew but how to be handſomely off with the 
other.“ O leave that to me, fays the auut. 
© Yon know your father hath not been acquainted 
© with the affair. Indeed, for my part, I thought it 
might do well enough, not dreaming of ſuch an 
B - 
offer: but I'll diſengage you; leave me to give 
© the fellow an anſwer. I warrant you ſhall have 
no farther trouble.” | 
LEONORA was at length ſatisfied with her aunt's 
ning; and Bellarmine ſupping with her that 
evening, it was agreed he ſhould the next morning 
go to her father and propoſe the match, which ſhe 
eonicuted ſhould be conſummated at his return. 
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Tu aunt retired ſoon after ſupper, and the lovers 
being left together, Bellarmine began in the follow- 
ing manner: Les, Madam, this coat, I aſſure you, 
was made at Paris, and I defy the beſt Englifh 
£ tailor even to imitate it. There is not one of them 
< can cut, Madam; they can't cut. If you obſerre 
< how the ſkirt is turned, and this fleeve, a cl 
< Engliſh raſcal can do nothing like it. Pray how | 
< do you like my liveries?“ Leonora anſwered, * the 
thought them very pretty. All French,” ſays he 
I aſſure you, except the great coats; I never truſt 
any thing more than a great coat to an Enpliſh- 
man 1 = know one 2 encourage our own 
people what one can; eſpecially as, I had a 
place, I was in the clentry det, he, he, he! 
but for m elf, I would ſee the dirty iſland at the 
< bottom of the ſea, rather thau wear a ſingle rag 
of Engliſh work about me; and I am Yure after 
4 E have made a tour to Paris, you will be of the 
« fame opinion with 2 ro your own cloaths. 
Lou can't conceive what an addition a French 
< dreſs would be to your beauty; 1 poſitively affure 
0 , at the firſt opera 1 ſaw fince I came over, 
4 I miſtook the Engliſh ladies for chambermaids, 
© he, he, he! N erg 
Wirn ſuch fort of polite diſcourſe did the gay 
Bellarmine entertain his beloved Leonora, when the 
door opened on a ſudden, and Horatio entered the 
room. Here tis impoflible to expreſs the ſurpriſe of 

< Poox woman,” fays Mrs Slipflop, what a ter- 
< rible quandary ſhe muſt be in ? © Not at all,” ſays 
Miſs Graveairs, © ſuch fluts can never be confound- 
ed.“ She muſt have then more than Corinthian 
< aſſurance,” ſaid Adams; ay, more than Lais her. 
« ſelf.” : 3 

A Lon ſilence, continued the lady, / prevailed 
< in the whole company: if the familiar entrance 
of Horatio ſtruck the greateſt aſtoniſhment into 
£ Bellarmine, the unex preſence of Bellarmine 


no leſs ſurpriſed Horatio. At length Leonora, col. 
lectiug all the fpirit ſhe was miſtreſs of, addreſſed 
| Hericlt to the latter, and pretended to wonder at the 
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reaſon. of ſo late a viſit. © I ſhould, indeed, anſwer- 
ed he, have made ſome apology for diſturbing yon 
«© at this hour, had not my finding you in company 
© aflured me I do not break in upon your repoſe.” 
Bellarmine roſe from his chair, — the room 
iu a minuet ſtep, and humm'd an opera tune, while 
Horatio advancing to Leonora, aſked her in a whit- 
per, if that gentleman was not a relation of hers ; 
to which ſhe anſwered with a ſmile, or rather ſneer, 
No, he is no relation of mine yet; adding, ſhe 
© could not gueſs the meaning of his queſtion.” 
Horatio told her foftly, * it did not ariſe from jca 
buy. © Jealouſy ! I aſſure you, it would be very 
© (trange in a common acquaiutance to ve himſelf 
any of thoſe, airs. Theſe words a little ſurpriſed 
Horatio; but before he had time to auſwer, Bellar- 
mine danced up to the lady, and told her, he fear- 
© ed he interrupted ſome buſineſs between her and 
the gentleman.” I can have no buſineſs,” faid ſhe, 
« with the gentleman, nor any other, which need be 
any ſecret to you.” 
6 You'ts pardon me, ſaid Horatio, if I deſire 


to know who this gentleman is, who is to be in- 


© truſted with all our ſecrets.” © You'll know foon 
enough, cries Leonora; but I can't gueſs what 
« ſecrets can ever paſs between us of ſuch mighty 
* conſequence.* No, Madam ! cries Horatio, I'm 
© ſare you would not have me underitand you in 
© carnelt.* * *Tis indiflerent to me, jays ſhe, how 
« you underſtand me; but I think fo unicaſonable a 
* viſit is difficult to be underſtood at all: at leaſt 
s when people find one engaged, though one's ſer- 
* vants do not deny one, one may expect a well bred 
4 perſon ſhould ſoon take the hint,* Madam, faid 
Horatio, I did not imagine any enga t with a 
© {tranger, as it ſeems this gentleman 1s, would have 
© made my viſit impertinent, or that any ſuch cere- 
* monies were to be preſerved between perſons in our 
© ſituation.* Sure you are in a dream, faid the, 
* or would perſuade me that Il am in one. I know 
© no pretenſions a common acquaintance can have 
* to lay afide the ceremonies of good breeding.” 
© Sure,” ſaid he, I am in a dream; for it is impoſ- 
I 2 


and ſtratting 


_ © that fierce air; for | am mig 


* 


* 
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© ſible I ſhould be really eſteemed a common c- 
© quaintance by Leonora, after what has paſled he. 
© tween us! Paſſed between us! Do you intend to 
© affront me before this gentleman ?' D- me, af. 
© front the lady, fays Bellarmine, cocking his hat, 
* io, Does any man dare 

© affront this lady before me, d—n me? © Hearkee, 
Sir, ſays Horatio, © I would adviſe you to lay aſide 
htily deceived if this 

© lady has not a violent deſire to get your Worſhip + 
© a good drubbing. * Sir,” ſaid Bellarmine, © I have 
© the honour to be her protector, and d—n me if I 


© underſtand your meaning. Sir, anſwered Ho. 


-% 
[| 


ratio, * ſhe is rather your protectreſs : but give yeur- 


_ © {elf no more airs, for you ſee I am prepared for 


* 
» 
* 


vou, (ſhaking his whip at him.) Oh! Serviteur 
© tres humble, ſays Bellarmine, * je vous entend par- 
* faitment bien.” At which time the aunt, who had 
heard of Horativ's viſit, entered the room, and ſoon 
ſatisfied all bis doubts. She convinced him that be 
was never more awake in his liſe, aud that nothing 
more i had happened in his three days 
abſence than a ſmall akeration in the affections of 
Leonora; who now burſt into tears, and wondered 
what reaſon the had given him to uſe her in fo bars 
barous a manner. tio defired Bellarmine to 
withdraw with him ; but the ladies prevented it, by 
laying violent hands on the latter ; upon which the 
former took his leave without any t ceremony, 
and departed, leaving the lady with his rival to con- 
ſult foc his ſafety, which Leonora feared his indif 
cretion might have endangered : but the aunt com- 
forted her with aſſurances, that Horatio would not 
venture his perſon againſt ſo accompliſhed a cavalier 


"as Bellarmine ; and that being a lawyer, be would 


4 


permit 
mine to retire to his lodgings, having firit ſertled all 
matters relating to the journey which he was to un- 
dertake in the morning, and their preparation for 


ſeek revenge in his own way, and the moſt they had 
to 2 hend from him was an action. OY 
Tux at length therefore agreed to it Bellar- 


© the nuptials at his return. 
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Brr, alas! as wiſe men have obſerved, the ſeat of 
Valour is not the countenance; and many a grave 
and plain man, will, on juſt provocation, betake 
himſelf to that miſchievous metal, cold iron, while : 

men of fiercer brow, and ſometimes with that em- 
blem of courage, a cockade, will more prudently 
decline it. | 3 8 
LEoxoRa was waked in the morning, from a vi- 
fionary coach and fix, with the diſmal account, that 
k Bellarmine was run through the body by Horatio » 
that ho lay languilhing at an inn, and the ſurgeons - 
had declared the wound mortal. She immediately 
leap'd out of the bed, danced about the room in a 
frantic manuer, tore her hair, and beat ber breaſt in. 
alt the agonies of deſpair ; in which ſad condition. 
ner aunt, who likewiſe aroſe at the news, found her. 
| The good old lady applied her utmoſt art to com- 
| fort her nicce. She told her, while there was hfe 
there was ; but that it he ſhould die, her af- 
| < fliction would be of no ſervice to Bellarmine, and 
would only expoſe herſelf, which might probably 
-©kervp her ſome time without any future ofler;; that 
© as matters had an 1 1 her wiſeſt way would be 
to think no more of Bellarmine, but to endeavour 
* © to regain the afſections of Horatio.“ Speak not 
to me,” cried the diſcorfolate Leonora; is it not 
© owing to me that poor Bellarmine has loft his lite? 
© have not theſe curſed charms (at which words ſue 
looked ſtedfaſtly in the plais) * been the ruin of 
the moſt charming man of this age! Can 1 ever 
bear to contemplate my own face ”? (with 
her eyes ſtill fixed on the glaſs}; © Am yor I the mur- 
© derefs of the fineſt geutlemau; ? No other woman in 
the town could have made any impreflion on hin.” 
| Never think of things paſt,” cries the annt, think 
of regaining the aſſectious of Horatio.“ What 
reaſon, ſaid the niece, © have I to hope he wou 
© forgive me ? No, I have loſt him as well as the 
© othet, and it was wicked advice which was 
the octafion of all; you ſeduced me, contrary fo 
Imp inclinations, to abandon poor Horatio; (at 
Which words ſhe burit into tears) ; © you prevailed 
13 | 
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upon me, whether I would or no, to give up ny + 
© affections for him; had it not been for Ton; Belbar 
mine never would have entered into my thoughts; 
© had not his addreſſes been backed by your perſua- 
© frions, they never would have made any i 
© on me; I ſhould have defied all the fortune and 
6 — in the world; but it was you, it was 
6 who got the better of my youth and ſimpli- 
: „ and forced me to loſe my dear Horatio for 
ever. | 
Tux aunt was almoſt borne down with this tor- 
rent of words; ſhe however rallied all the ftrength 
.the could, and drawing her mouth up in a purſe, 
began: I am not ſurpriſed, Niece, at this ingrati- 
<tade. Thoſe who adviſe young women for their 
© intereſt, mult always expect ſuch a return; ] am- 
* convinced my brother will thank me for breaking 
eff your — with Horatio at any rate. * That 
© may not be in your power yet, aniwered Leonora: 
s though ie fo vary wagratefiel in you to deſire or 
2 * aſter the preſents you have received 
from For indeed — tht mag yrree 
ſents, and ſome pretty valuable ones, had paſſod 
from Horatio to the lady ; but as true it is, that 
Bellarmine, when he breakfaſted with her and her 
niece, had complimented her with a brilliant from 
his , of much preater value than all ſhe had 
Tut avint's gall was on float to reply, when a ſer- 
want brought a letter into the room ; which Leonora, 
hearing it came from Bellarmine, with great eager- 
neſs opened, and read as follows: N 5 
. «©, Moſt divine Creature, TE 
« "THE wound which I fear you have heard I ro- 
„„ #2. ceived from my rival, is not like to be ſo fa« 
tal as thoſe ſhot into my heart, which have been 
* fired from your eyes, towt-bri//iant. Thoſe are the 
* only carinons by which I am to fall: for my ſur. 
or gives me hopes of being ſoon able to attend 
« Four rxelle; till when, unleſs you would do me 
4 A2 honour, which I have ſcarce the bardicfſe * 
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rr by, 
* Madam, 
6 Avec toute le reſpefle in the world, 
*« Your moſt obedicut, molt abſolute 
w . ; 40 Debate, ö 


Bait aan“ 


As ſoon as Leonora perceived ſuch hopes 
larmine's recovery, and that the 
according to cuſtom, ſo enlarged danger, the 
preſently abandoned all further bonds. of Hora- 
tio, and was ſoon recouciled to her aunt, who recet- 
ved her again into favour, with a more Chriſtian 

veneis than we rally meet with. Indeed, it 
is polſible fue mi a little alarmed at the hints 
which her niece given her concerning the pre- 
— 3 n ſhould 
— OT p a and — 2 
ting chu twice a „ preſer - 
5 the otmoit rigor and ſtridtnets in her coun. 
** and behaviour for many years, the had eſta- 
_ LronoRA's paſſion returned now for Bellarmine 
with greatgr farce, afier its ſmall relaxation, than. 
ever. She propoſed to her aunt to make him a viſit 
in his confinement, which the old fed hes with 


« ſibality of the afftair's 
She ſhould be indiflerent to whatever mi he 
pen in ſach a caſe ; for ſhe had now ſo bGlute 

ſhould. for ever abandon all thoughts of man- 
ind. She therefore reſalved to viſit him, notwith+ 
g all the -prudent advice of her aunt to the 


Dntrary, and that 2 CRTEEILG ay: Fw 
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Tux lady was A one ſtory, when the 
conch drove into the inn company were 
to dine, ſorely to the diflatisfafttion of Mr Adams, 
whoſe cars were the moſt hungry part wah 2 
n perhaps ed, an 

and heartily deſirous of hear. 
ing the end of this amour, 1 4 he profeſled he 


could ſcarce with ſucceſs to a lady of ſo iuconſtaut 
« diipoſition. SORT 
— . 


CHA P. v. tes 


4 dreadful quarrel which happened at the mY hy 
" the hat dined ; with its bloody conſequenc 
Air Adams. 


s ſoon as the gers had alight -d from the 
coach, Mr Adams, as was his cuſtom, male di- 

to the kitchen, pd oak he found jojeph fitting 
Ay fire, and the hoſtels anointing his leg: for 
horſe which Mr Adams had — of his 
<lerk, had fo violent a lity to kneeling, that 
one would hare thought it been his trade as 
well as his maſter's; nor would he always give any 
notice of ſuch his intention; he. was often found 
on his knees when the rider leaſt expected it. This 
Soible, however, was of no great inconvenience to 
the parſon, who was accuſtomed to it; and as his 
legs almoſt touched the ground when he beſtrode 
the beaſt, had but a little way to fall, aud threw 
Himſelf forwards on ſuch occaſions with ſo much 
dexterity, that he never received any miſchief ; the 
Horſe and he frequently rolling many paces di- 
ſtance, and afterwards both getting up and meet- 
1 good friends as ever. 

ox Joſe 


ph, who had not been uſed to ſach kind 

Feller cattle, though an excellent horſeman, did not ſo 

huppily diſengage himſelf; but falling with his deg 

received a vigplent contalion, w 

— good woman was, as we have ſaid, apply 

2 warm 2 with ſome camphorated fpirits, 

at the time when the parſon entered the kitchen. 

: He. had fcarce expreſſed e | 
palafoctune, before the hoſt likewile entered Bs 
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was by no means of Mr Tow-woule's gentle diij 
_ was indeed pertect matter ot his — 
and thing in it but his gueſts. 

Tuis furly tellow, who always proportioned his 
reſpect to the appearance of a traveller, rom God 
bleſs your Honour, down to plain Coming preſent- 
1y, obſerving his wife on hex knees to a tootman, 
cried out, without conſidering his circumitances, 
What a pox is the woman about? why don't you 
© mind the company in the coach? Go and aſk them 
„hat they will have for dinner?” My dear, 
ſays the, you know they can have nothing but 
what is at the fire, which will be ready pretentiyz 
and really the poor young man's leg ts very muck 
« bruiſed.” At which words, the fell to chagug 
more violently than before : the bell then happen- 
ing to ring, he damn'd his wife, and bid her go in- 
to the company, and not ftand rubbing there all 
day ; for he did not believe the young fellow's leg 
was fo bad as he pretended; and if it was, within 
twenty miles he would find a ſurgeon to cut it off. 
Vpon theſe words, Adams fetched two ftrides acroſs 
the room ; and ſnapping his fingers over his head, 
muttered aloud, He would excommunicate: fuch = 
wretch for a farthing ; for he believed the devil had 
more humanity. Theſe words occaſioned a dialogue 
between Adams and the hoſt, in which there wers 
two or three ſharp replies, till bade ihe lat. 
ter know how to behave himtelf to his betters. At 
Which the bhoſt (having firſt ftrictly ſurveyed Adams), 


ſcornfully repeating the word betters, flew into a 
rage, aud tellin herr he was as able to walk out 
of his houſe as been to walk into it, offered 


to lay violent hands on him; which Adams percet- 
ving, dealt him fo ſound a compliment over his face 
with ith his fiſt, that the blood immediately guſhed out 
—— noſe in 2 — oy „ — 
to be vutdone in courteſy, zal a p 
Adams's figure, —— * Ya fo much 
tiende, that the 's noltrils began to look a 
redder than uſual. Upon which he again aſ- 
filled his antagoniſt, and with another ſtroke laid. 
kim. ſprawling on the floor. | | 
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Tat holteis, who was a better wite than ſo ſurly 
a huſband deſerved, ſeeing her huibaud all bi d 
and ſtretched along, haſttened preſently to hie 
Gitance, or rather to revenge the blow, which, 0 
all appearance, was the alt h he would ever receive; 
when, lo! a pan full ot hog's blood, which uulucks 
I ſtood on the dreſſer, preſented irtelf firit to ler 
hands. She ſized it in — fury, and, without any 
diſcharged it into the parſon's tace, and 
with ſo an aim, that much the greater part 
brit taluted his countenance, and led thence 
in ſo large a current down to his beard, and over 
his ts, that a more horrible ſpectacle was 
dardly to. be ſeen, or even imagined, All which 
was. perceived by Mrs Slipſiop, who entered the kit- 
chen at that i This good gentlewoman, not 
being of a temper ſo extremely cool and patient as 
perhaps was required to aſk many queſtions on thi 
occaſion, flew with great impetuolity at the holtels's 
Kap, ubich, with ſome of her hair, the 
plucked from. her head in a moment, giving her at 
the ſame time ſeveral beart SOR 
— practice on inferior ſervants, 
. Fear jaſeph could Kandy vice from 
a good yiece. c y rite 
this chair 8 the I lo Aide Frm: 
kim, landlor d way | — . to iti 
W:iilit rs 3 . land-lady's 
ace with her { hand, r an vie 
_ of ber right, that the poor woman began to roar in 
a key which alarmed all the company in the inn. 
Tun happened to be in the inn at this time, be- 
fides the ladies who arrived in the ſtage-coach, the 
D who were preſent at Mr Tow - wouſe ? 
Stained for his horſe's meat, and 
—_— we have —— mentioned to have ſtopped at 
the ale-houſe with Adams. There was likewiſe 3 
* juſt returned from bis travels to I i 
whom the horrid vutcry of murder preſen 
brought into the kitchen, where the ſeveral com- 
nd up. alrcady dc» 


«wa 
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Ir was now no difficulty to put an end to the 
Fray, the conquerors being ſatisfied with the ven- 
geance they had taken, and the conquered having 
no appetite to renew the fight. The principal figure, 
and which engaged the eyes of all, was Adams, who 
was all over covered with blood, which the whole 
company concluded to be his own; and conſequent- 
ty ima him no longer tor this world : but the 
hoſt, who had now recovered from his blow, and 
was riſen from the ground, foon delivered them 
from this apprehenſion, by damning his wife for 
waſting the hog's poddings, and telling her, All 
would have been very well, if ſhe had not inter- 
meddled like a b— 2: tte was; adding, He was very 
glad the gentlewoman had paid her, though not 

If what the had deſerved. The poor woman had 
indeed fared much the worſt, having, beſides the 
unmercitul cuffs received, loft a quantity of hair, 
which Mrs Slipflop in triumph held in her left hand. 

Tn traveller, addremmg Ian-tclf to Mrs Grave- 
airs, defired her not to be frightened ; for here had 
been only a little boxing, which, he ſaid, to their dif 
1 the Engliſh were arcuſlomata to: adding, It 

uſt be, however, a ſight ſomewhat ſtrange to him, 
who was juſt come from Italy, the Italians not being 
addicted to the ci ſãfurdo, but baſionza, ſays he. He 
then went up to Adams, and telling him, He looked 
like the fas of Othello, bid him not ſhake = _— 
locks at him, for he could not fay he did it. A 
very innocently anſwered, Sir, I am far from accu- 
7255 ou. He then returned to the lady, and cried, 
1 the bloody eman is 2s infipido del nullo 
fenſo. Dammatandi me, if I have teen ſuch a ſpetia- 
culo in my way from Viterbo ; 

OxE of the gentlemen, having learned from the 
hoſt the occaſion of this buſtle, and being aſſured by 
him that Adams had ftruck the firſt blow, whi | 
in his ear, He'd warrant he would recover. © Reco- 
© ver! Maſter,” ſaid the hoſt ſmiling: © Yes, yes, T 
Cam not afraid of dying with a blow or two nei- 


© ther; I am not ſuch a chicken as that.” Pugh r 
faid the gentleman, ] men yon will recover da- 
Kt that actiom which undoubtediy you in- 


mages 
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© tend to bring, as ſoon as a writ can be returned 
< from London; for you look hike a man of too 
much ſpirit and courage to ſuffer any one to beat 
« you without bringing your action againſt him + he 
„ maſt be a ſcandalous fellow in „ who would 
put up a drubbing, whilſt the law is open to re- 
« venge it; beſides, he hath drawn blood from you, 
© and ſpoiled your coat; and the jury will give da- 
mages for that too. An excellent new coat, upon 
my word, and now not worth a ſhilling !” 

© I por care,” continued he, / to intermeddle in 


© theſe caſes: but you have a right to my evidence: 


and if I am ſworn, I mult fpeak the truth. I faw 
< you {prawting on the floor, and the blood 

from your noſtrils. You may take your own opy- 
nion but was I in your circumſtances, every drop 
of my blood ſhould convey an ounce of gold into 
my pocket: remember, I don't adviſe you to go to 
law; but if your jury were Clriſtians, they muſt 
« give 1 damages. That's all.“ © Maſter,” 
cned the hoſt, icratching his head, 1 have no ſto- 
mach to law, I thank you. I have ſeen enough 
s of that in the iſh, w two of my neighbours 
© have been at law about a houſe, till they have 
< both lawed themſelves into a gaol.' At which 
word, he turned about, and began to inquire again 
after his hog's puddings; nor would it probably 
have been a ſufficient excuſe for his wife, that ſhe 
ſpilt them in his defence, had not ſome awe of the 
company, eſpecially of the Italian traveller, whe 
was a perſon of great dignity, with-beld his rage. 
Whilſt one of the above-mentioned gentlemen was 
employed, as we have ſeen him, on the behalf of 
the landlord, the other was no leſs hearty on the 
' fide of Mr Adams, whom he adviſed to bring is 
action immediately. He ſaid the aſſault of the wite 


was in law the aſſault of the huſband ; for the 


were but one perſon ; and he was liable to pay da- 
mages, which he ſaid muſt be conſiderable, where 
ſo bloody a diſpoſition 
If it was true that they were but one perſon, he . 

aſſaulted the wife ; for he was ſorry to own he had 


ſtruck the huſband the firſt blow. I am ſorry you 


Adams n | 


as ap. as — — a 
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ton it too, cries the Fr * for it could 
not poſſibly appear to the court: for here was no 
« evidence preſent, but the lame man in the chair, 
« whom I ſuppoſe to be your friend, and would con- 
« ſequently ſay nothing but what made for you.” 
How, Sir, Aye Adams, do you take me for a 
« yilkin, who would proſecute- revenge in cold 
< blood, and uſe unjuſtiſiable means to obtain it? If 
yon knew me and my order, I ſhould think you 
« affronted both.” At the word order, the gentle - 
man ſtared, (for he was too bloody to be of any 
modern order of knights), and turning haſtily about, 
faid, Every man knew his own buſineſs. 

MaTTERs being now compoſed, the company re- 
tired to their ſeveral apartments, the two gentlemen 
tal-ting each other on the ſu of their 
dd offices. in procuring a perfect reconciliation 
ween the contending parties ; and the traveller 
went to his repalt, crying, as the Italian poet ſays, 


Je wei very well, gue tuta e pace, 
© So ſend up dinner, good Boniface.” 


Tyr coachman l. 1 now to grow importunate 
with his paſſengers, waoſe entrance into the coach 
was ret by Miſs Graveairs inſiſting, againſt the 
remonſtrance of all the reſt, that ſhe would not ad- 
mit a footman into the coach ; for poor Joſeph was 
too lame to mount a horſe. A young lady, who was, 
as it ſeems; an earl's grand-daughter, begged it with 
almoſt tears in her eyes. Mr Adams prayed, and 
Mrs Slipſlop ſcolded, but all to no purpoſe. She 
faid, She would not demean herſelf to ride with a 
footman : that there were waggons on the road: 
that if the maſter of the coach defired it, ſhe would 
pay for two places: but would ſuffer no V3 fel-_ 

to come in. © Madam, ſays Slipflop, I am 
© fure no ong can refuſe 2 coming into a 
© ſtage-coach.” © I don't know, Madam,” ſays the 
lady, I am not much uſed to ſtage-coaches, I ſel- 
© dom travel in them.“ That may be, Madam,“ 
replied Slipſlop, very good people do, and ſome 
© People's betters, for * I know.“ Miſs Grave- 
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airs ſaid, Some folks might ſometimes give thee 


tongues a liberty, to ſome people that were their 
part, 
Slip. 


betters, which did not become them: for her 
ſhe was not ufed to converſe with ſervants. 
Nop returned, Some people kept no ſervants to con- 
verſe with: for her part, ſhe thanked Heaven ſhe 
ved in a family where there were a great many; 
and had more under her own command, than ay 
little tlewoman in the kin , Mig 
Graveairs cried, She believed her mil wonld not 
enco ſach ſaucinefs to her betters. © My bet- 
c ters, pa ny, | whe 6 ay 8 pray?” 71 
am your betters, Graveairs, and 
U acquaint your 2 At which Mrs 
flop langhed — - — 2 


— 4 


Tuts KM between TY at 4 
ſome folks, was rl n 
a ſolemn perſon a, into the inn, and ſeeing Ns 
Graveairs, immediat accoſted her with, Dear 
he * 0G how do you!“ She preſently anſwered, 01 

Iam glad you have overtaken me.” 80 
C _— anſwered he; © for one of our coaches is 
s juſt at hand; and there being room for you in it, 
6 vou ſhall go no farther in the ſtage, nnleſs you de- 
Fre it.” How can you imagine 1 ſhould defire, 
„it!“ ſays ſhe; ſo bidding Slipſlop ride with ber 
fellow, if ſhe pleaſed, 3 took her father by the 
hand, who was juſt alighted, aud walked with him 
into a room. 
: ADans inſtantly aſked the coachman in a whiſper, 
If he knew who the gentleman was? The coac| 
man anſwered, He was now a gentleman, and ke 
His Horſe and man: but times are altered, Maſter, 
faid he; I remeraber when he was no better borg 
than myſelf.” © Ay! ay! faid Adams, My far 
ther drove the ſquire's coach,” anſwered he, « whey 
that very man rode poſtilion : but he is now his 
« ſteward, and a great gentleman.“ Adams then 
Mapped his fingers, and cried, He thought ſhe was 
ome ſuch trollop. 


| 
"OY 
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Apans made baſte to acquaint Mrs Slipſlop with 
this good news, as he imagined it; but it found a 
ion diflerent from what he expected. The 
— gentle woman, who deſpiſed the anger of 
Nude Graveairs, whillt ſhe conceived her the daugh - 
ter of a gentleman of ſmall fortune, now ſhe heard 
her alliance with the upper ſervants of a fa · 
mily in her neighbourhood, be to fear inte · 
relt with the miſtreſs. She wil ſhe hac! not car - 
ried the diſpute fo far, aud began to think of en- 
deavouring to reconcile herſelf to the young 
before ſhe left the jun; when luckily the ſcene at 
London, which the reader can ſcarce have forgot- 
ten, preſented itſelf to her mind, and comforted 
her with ſuch aſſurance, that ſhe no longer appre- 
hended any enemy with her miſtreſs. | 
EvERY thing being now adjulited, the company 
entered the coach, which was juſt on its * 
when one lady recollected ſhe had left her fan, a ſe - 
_ cond her gloves, a third a ſnufi-box, and a fourth a 
ſneiling-bottle behind her; to find all which, oc- 
calioned ſome delay, and much ſwearing, to the 
coachman. Y, 
As won as the coach had left the inn, the women 
all together fell to the character of Miſs Graveairs, 
whom one of them declared, She had ſuſpected to 
Le ſome low creature, from the beginning of their 
ö aud another affirmed, had not even the 
oks of a gentlewoman; a third warranted, She 
was no better than ſhe ſhould be; and turuing to 
the lady who had related the ſtory in the coach, 
laid, Did you ever hear, Madam, any thing ſo 
« prudith as her remarks? Well, deliver me from 
© the cenſoriouſneſꝭ of ſuch a prade Y The fourth: 
added, O Madam! all theſe creatures are cenſori- 
* ous; but for my part, I wonder where the wretch 
© was bred. Indeed I muſt own, I have ſeldom con- 
© verſed with theſe mean kind of people; fo that it 
_ © may appear ſtranger to me; but to refuſe the ge- 
© neral defire of a whole company, had ſomethin; 
© wn it ſo aitoniſbing, that, for my part, I own 1 
© ſhould hardly belicve it, if my own ears had not 
© been. witneilcs to it. 5 Yes, and fo kandibme a 
2 3 . l 
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« young fellow,” cries Slipſlop: the woman 

6 I compulſion in =" believe ſhe is ho 
of a Turk than a Chriſtian ; I am certain, if ſhe 
© had any Chriſtian woman's blood in her veins, the 
* fight of ſuch a young fellow muſt have warmed it. 
© Indeed there are ſome wretched, miſerable old ob. 
« jects, that turn one's ſtomach ; I ſhould not won- 
der if ſhe had refuſed ſuch a one; I am as nice as 
© herſelf, and ſhould have cared no more than her. 
« {elf for the company of ſlinking old fellows: but, 
© hold up thy head, foleph, thou art none of thoſe; 
and ſhe who hath not compulſion for thee is a 
* Myhummetman, aud I will maintain it.“ This 
converſation made Joſeph uneaſy, as well as the la- 
dies; who, perceiving the ſpirits which Mrs Sli 
flop was in, (for indeed ſhe was not a cup wot. 
began to fear the conſequence ; one of them there. 
fore deſired the lady to conclude the ſtory.—“ Ay, 
Madam, ſaid Slipflop, I beg your ladyſhip to 
give us that ſtory you commenſated in the morn- 
ing; which requeſt that well-bred woman unme- 
diately complicd with. 


C-:M-A--P. VI. 
Concluſion of the unfortunate jiit. 


Eonora having once broke through the bounds 
which cuſtom and modeſty impole on her ſex, 
Won gave an nubridled indulgence to her paſſion. 
Her vilits to Bellarmine were more conſtant, as well 
as longer than his ſurgeon's : in a word, ſhe became 
abſolutely his nurſe, made his water-gruel, admini- 
ſtred him his medicines, and, notwithſtanding the 
prudent advice of her aunt to the contrary, a 
entirely reſided in her wounded lover's apartment. 
Tu ladies of the town began to take ber con- 
duct under conſideration ; it was the chief topic of 
diſcourſe at their tea-tables, and was very ſeverely 
cenſured by the moſt part; eſpecially by Lindami- 
ra, a lady whoſe diſcreet and ftarch carriage, toge- 
ther with a conſtaut attendance at/church three 
times a-day, had utterly defeated many malicious 


attatks on her own reputation : for ſuch was the 


. 
3 
by 
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envy that Lindamira's virtue had attracted, tha 
notwithitanding her own ſtrict behaviour, and ſtri 
inquiry into the lives of others, ſhe had not been 
able to eſcape being the mark of ſome arrows her-- 
ſelf, which however did her no injury; a blefling- 
perhaps owed by her to the clergy, who were her 
chief inale companions, and with two or three of 
whom ſhe had been barbarouſly and unjultly ca- 
lumniated. 

Not ſo nnjuſtly neither, perhaps, ſays Slipſlop ; 
© for the clergy are men, as well as other folks.” 

Tas extreme delicacy of Lindamira's virtue was 
cruelly hurt by thoſe freedoms which - Leonora al- 
lowed herſelf: ſhe ſaid, It was au affront to her 
ſex; that ſhe did not imagine it conſiſtent with 
any woman's honour to ſpeak to the creature, or 


to be ſeen in her company; and that, for her part, 


ſhe ſhould always refuſe to dance at an aſſembly 
with her, tor fear of contamination, by taking her 
by the hand. | 

Burt to returu to my ſtory : as ſoon as Bellarmine- 
was recovered, which was ſomewhat withiu a month 
from his receiving the wound, he ſet out, according 
to agreement, tor Leonora's father's, in order to 
propoſe the match, and ſettle all matters with him 


touching ſettlements, aud. the like. 


A 11TTLE before his arrival, the old gentleman 
had received. an intimation of the affair by the fol- 
lowing letter; which 1. can repeat verbatim, and 
which, they ſay, was written neither by Leonora nor 
her aunt, though it was iu a woman's hand. The 
letter was in theſe words: 


«3:2, 0 "nt 


4A forry to acquaint you, that your daughter ' 
— 7 * hath acted one of the — — 

as moſt ſimple parts with a young eman to 
« whom ſhe had eugaged herd I when ſhe 
« hath (pardon the word) jilted for another of 
« inferior fortune, notwithitandiug his ſuperior 
« figure. You may take what meaſures you pleaſe 
an this occaſion ; I bave performed what I thought 
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„% my duty; as I have, though unknown to 4 
80 —y pm Ab reſpect for cans. 7 ar 1 2 
Tas old gentleman did not give himſelf the 
trouble to anſwer this kind epiſtle; nor did be take 
any notice of it after he had read it, 'till he faw 
Beilarmine. He was, to ſay the truth, one of thoſs 
fathers who look on children as an unhappy conſe» 
quence of their youthful pleaſures ; which, as he 
would have been delighted not to have had attend- 
ed them, fo was he no leſs pleaſed with any oppor- 
tunity to rid himſelf of the incumbrance. He paſ- 
ſed, in the world's language, as an exceeding 
father, being not only ſo rapacious as to rob aud 
lunder all mankind to the utmoſt of his power, 
t even to deny himſelf the conveniences, and al- 
moſt neceflarics of life; which his neighbours attri- 
buted to a deſire of raiſing immenſe fortunes for 
his children; but in fact it was not fo: he heaped 
up money for its own ſake only, and looked on his 
children as his rivals, who were to enjoy his belo- 
ved mittrefs, when he was incapable of poſſefling 
her, and which he would have been much more 
charmed with the power of carrying along with 
him nor had his children any other ſecurity of be- 
ing his heirs, than that the law would conſtitute 
them ſuch without a will, and that he had not af- 
fection enough for any one living to take the trou- 
ble of writing one. . 
To this gentleman came Bellarmine on the errand 
I have mentioned. His perſon, his equipage, his fa- 
mily, and his eflate, ſeemed to the ſatbey to make 
him an advantageous match for his daughter ; he 
therefore very readily accepted his propoſals : but 
when Bellarmine imagined the principal affair con» 
cluded, and began to open the incidental matters of 
fortune ; the kn gentleman preſently changed his 
countenance, ſaying, he reſolved never to marry 
his daughter on a Smithficld match.; that whoever 
bad love for her to take her, would, when he died, 
find her ſhare of his fortune in his coffers : but he 
had ſeen ſuch examples of undutifulneſs happen 
from the too early generoſity of parents, that 
had made a vow. never to part with a ſhillivg 
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lived. He commended the ſaying of Solomon 
that 


1 ſpareth the rod, ſpeileth the child: dat 
added, he might have likewiſe aflerted, that he that 
ſpareth the purſe, ſaveth the child. He then ran 
into a diſcourſe on the extravagance of the youth of 
the age ; whence he launched into a diflertation on 
horſes, and caine at length to commend thoſe Bel- 
larmine drove. That fine gentleman, who, at ano- 
ther ſeaſon, would have been well enoug hpleaſed to 
dwell a little ou that ſubject, was now very eager to 
relume the circumſtance of fortune. He ſaid, He 
had a very high value for the young lady, and 
would receive her with leſs than he would any other 
whatever ; but that even his love to her ſo.ne 
regard to worldly matters neceſſary ; for it would 
be a molt diſtracting fight for him to fee her, when 
he had the honour to be her huſband, in lefs than a 
coach and fix. The old gentleman anſwered, Four 
« will do, four will do;* and then took a turn from 
horſes to extravagance, and from extravagance to 
horſes, till he came round to the equipape again, 
whither he was no ſooner arrived than Bellarmine 
brought him back to the point, but all to no pur“ 
. poſe ; he made his eſcape from that ſabjet in a 
minute ; till af lait the lover declared, That, in the 
| t ſituation of his affairs, it was impoſhble for 
„ though he loved Leonora more than ent 
monde, to marry her without any fortune. To which 
the father aniwered, He was then his dauph- 
ter muſt loſe fo valuable a match; that if he Rad 
an inclination, at preſent it was not in his power 
to advance a ſhilling : 
154 great expectations ox Bag + 
| t ex ions from them, had 
yet Dune bim nothing ; that he did not know 
Sn , as on the birth of 4 
fon, or ſuch accident ; but he would make no pros 
miſe, nor enter iuto any article: for he wou'd not 
break his vow for all the daughters in the world. 
In ſhort, ladies, to keep you no longer in ſu- 
Spenſe, Bellarmine having tried every argument and 
2 that he could iuvent, and ſiuding then 


imeſſectual, at length took his leave, but not in - 
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order to return to Leonora; he proceeded directly 
to his own ſeat, whence, aiter a few days ſtay, he 
returned to Paris, to the great delight of the French, 
and the honour of the Enpgitth nation. 

Bur as ſoon as he arrived at his home, he pre 
ſently diſpatched a metterger with the following 
eiſtle to Leonora. 


«© Adorable and Charmante, 


* | 4M forry to have the honour to tell you I am 
6 not the heureux = ＋ deſtined for your divine 
« arms, Your th told me ſo with a politeſſe 
© not often ſeen on this ſide Paris. You may per- 
« haps guets his manner of refuſing me. Ah 
&« mon Dieu! You will certainly believe me, | 
% incapable myſelf of delivering this tri//: meſlage, 
« which I intend to try the French air to cure the 
« conſequences of — jamais Coeur! Auge! — An 
« diable If your papa obliges you to a mar- 
4 riage, I hope we ſhall ice you at Paris; till when. 
« the wind that flows from thence will be the 
% warmeit dazs le monde for it will conſiſt almoſt 
« entirely of my ſighs. Alien, ma princeſſe ! Ab 
« /* amour / 


BELLARMINE.,” 


I SAALL not attempt, ladies, to deſcribe Leonora's 
condition, when the received this letter. It is a 
picture of horror, which I ſhould have had as little- 
pleaſare in drawing as you in beholding. She im- 
mediately left the place, where ſhe was the ſubject 
of converſation and ridicule, and retired to that 
houſe I ſhewed you when I] began the ſtory ; where 
ſhe hath ever ſince led a diſconſolate life, and de- 
ſerves perhaps pity for her misfortunes, more than 
our cenſure for a viour to which the artifices of 
her annt very probably contributed, and to which 
very g women are often rendered too liable by 
that blameable levity in the education of our ſex. 

Ir I was inclined to pity her,“ ſaid a young lady 
in the coach, it would be for the loſs of Horatio; 
for I cannot diſcern any misfortune in her miſſin 


— 


« ſuch a huſhand as Bellarmine. 2 
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© War, I muſt own, ſays Slipſlop, the gentle; 
© man was a little falſe-hearted : but howſumever, it 
« was hard to have two lovers, and get never a huſ- 
© band at all.— But pray, Madam, what became 
« of Our-aſho © 

He remains, ſaid the lady, ſtill unmarried, and 
hath applied himſelf fo ſtrictly to his buſineſs, that 
he raiſed, I hear, a very conſiderable fortune. 
And what is remarkable, they ſay, he never hears 
the name of Leonora without a ſigh, nor hath ever 
uttered one ſyllable to charge her with her ill con- 
duct towards him. 


C H A P. VI. 


A tery ſhort chapter, in which Parſon Adams went 
a great way. 


HE lady having finiſhed her flory, received 
T the thanks of company: and now Joſeph: 
putting his head out of the coach, cried out, Ne- 
_ © ver believe me if yonder be not our Parſon Adams 
« walking along without his horſe.” On my word, 
and ſo he is, ſays Slipflop; and as ſure as two- 
© pence he hath left him behind at the inn.“ In- 
deed, true it is, the parſon had exhibited a freſh 
inſtance of his abſence of mind: for he was ſo plea - 
ſed with having got Joſeph into the coach, that he- 
never once thought of the beaſt in the ſtable ; —» | 
finding his legs as nimble as he deſired, he ſallied 
out brandiſhing a crab-ſtick, and had kept on be- 
fore the coach, mending and flackening his pace oc-. 
cafionally, ſo that he had never been much more or 
lefs than a quarter of a mile diſtant from it. | 

Mas Sliptiop deſired the coachman to overtake- 
him, which he attempted, but in vain : for the faſter 
he drove, the faſter the parſon ran, often crying out, 
Ay, ay, catch me if you can : till at length the 
coachman ſwore he would as ſoon attempt to drive 


after a grey-hound ; and giving the pariſon two or 
three hearty curſes, he cned, way” ſoftly, boys, 
1 horſes, which the civil immediately 


Bor we will be more courteous to our reader than 
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he was to Mus Slipſlep; and leaving the coack and 
its company to purſue their ey, we will carry 
our reader on after Parſon Adams, who ſtretched tor. 
wards without looking once behind him, till having 
left the coach full three miles in his rear, he came 
to a place, where, by keeping the extremeſt tract to 
the right, it was juſt barel poſſible for a human 
creature to miſs his way. This track however did 
he keep, as indeed he had a wonderful capacity at 
theſe kinds of bare poſlibilities ; and travelling in it 
about three miles over the plain, he-arrived at the 
ſummit of a hill, whence, looking a great way back- 
wards, and perceiving no coach in fight, he ſat him- 
felf down on — and pulling out his ÆEſchy lus, 
determined to wait here for its arrival. : 
Hs had not ſat long here, before a gun going of 
very near, a little ſtartled him ; he looked up, and 
faw a gentleman within a hundred paces taking up 
A , which he had juit ſhot. 
ADans ftood up, and preſented a fi to the 
man which would have moved laughter in 
many ; for his eaffock had juſt again fallen down 
below his coat, that is to ſay, it reached his 
knees; whereas the ſkirt of his great coat deſcended 
no lower than half way dowu his thighs : but the 
* 1 wo ve way to his ſurpriſe at be- 
Iding ſuch a las in ſach a place. 
Abbas advancing to the gentleman, told. him, he 
heped he had ſport to which the other an- 
ſuered, Very little. * 1 (ce, Sir,” {aid Adams, JS 
have ſmote one partridge:' to which the ſportſman, 
made no reply, but proceeded to charge his piece. 
Wurst the was charging, Adams remain 
in ſilence, which he at. laſt. broke, by obſerving, that 
it was a delightful evening. The gentleman, whe 
had at fick fight conceived a very diſtaiteful opi- 
nion of the parion, began, on perceiving a book in 
bis hand, and fmoaking likewiſe the information of. 
the caſſock, to change his thoughts, and made 2 
finall advance to converſation on his fide, by ſaying, 
Sir, I ſuppoſe you. are not one of theſe parts? 
Apaus immediately told him, No: that he was a. 


traveller, and invited by the beauty of the evening 


F % a ( A. 
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and the place to repoſe a litfle, and amuſe himſelf 
with reading. * 1 may as well repoſe myſelf too, 
faid the ſportſman; for I have been out this whole 
« afternoon, and the devil a bird have I ſceu till I 
by then the game lenty h 
4 PERBAPS t is not very p ere - 
« abouts,” cries Adams. No, Sir,” ſaid the * 
man; the ſoldiers who are quartered in the nei 
bourhood have killed it all. lt is very * 
cries Adams; © for ſhooting is their profeflion.” 
Ay, thooting the auſwered the other, © but, 
] don't ſee they are fo forward to ſhoot our 
mies. I don't like that affair of Carth Lek, 
had been = „I believe I ſhould have me 
«packs thin n me; what's a man's _— 
his country demands in? A man who won't ſacri- 
* fice his life for his co deſerves to be ha 
Au me? Which words ſpoke with ſp viole 
geſture, ſo loud a voice, fo ſtrong an accent and 
fierce a countenance, that he might have frigh- 
'd a captain of trained-bands at the head 
company ; but Mr Adams was not y ſubject to 
fear ; be told him intrepidly, that — much ap- 
his virtue, but diſhked his ſwearing, and. 
him not to addict himſelf to fo bad a cuſtom, 
ut which he ſaid he might fight as bravely as 
Achilles did. Indeed he was charmed with this -— 
courſe ; he told the gentleman he would wilhngly. 
have gone many miles to have met a of his ge 
neros w way of thinking; that if he p to lit. 
he ſhould be greatly delighted to commune 
with him: for chough he was a clergyman, he would 
po ready, if thereto called, to lay down hi 
for his country 
Tux Tee fat down, and Adams by him im 5: | 
and then the Jatter began, as in the follow} 
15 a diſcourſe which we have placed <A 8 — or 
is not Sue the * curious in this, bu 


* 
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© H A = VIII. 


A notable diſſertation by Mr Abraham Adams, wherein 
that gentleman appears in a political light. 


© T DO aſure you, Sir,' ſays he, taking the gentle. 
<li Oo end. * I ci as nd 


© with a man of your kidney: for though I am a 


4 
poor parſon, I will be bold te ſay, I am an honeſt 
© man, and would not do an ill thin to be made a 


< biſhop : nay, though it hath not fallen in my way. 
© to offer fo noble a ſacrifice, I have not been with-, 


© out opportunities of ſuffering for the ſake of my 
© conſcrence, I thank Heaven them ; for I have 
had relations, though I ſay it, who made ſome 
< figure in the world, particularly a nephew, who 
< was a ceper, and an alderman of a corpora» 
< tjoh. He was a lad, and was under my care 
< when a boy, I believe would do what I bade 
< him to his dying day. Indeed it looks like extreme 
< vanity in me, to affect being a man of ſuch conſe- 
< quence, as to have ſo great an intereſt in an alder- 
man; but others have thought ſo too, as manifeſt. 
ly appeared by the rector, whoſe curate I formerly 
© was, ſending for me on the approach of an elec- 
< tion, and telling me, if I expected to continue in 
< his cure, that I muſt bring my nephew to vote for 
© one Colonel Courtly, a gentleman whom I had ne- 
< ver heard tidings of till that inſtant. I told the 
< rector, I had no power over my nephew's vote, 
* r forgive me for ſuch prevarication y | 
7 ſuppoſed he would give it according to 
« ſcience; that I would by means endeavour to 


influence him to give it iſe. He told me, it 
< was in vain to ivocate ; that he knew I had al- 


6 — Hop to him in favour of Eſquire Fickle my 
< neighbour; and indeed it was true I had; for it 


© was at a ſeaſon when the church was in danger, 


© and when all 
© what would hap 


men expected they knew not 
pen to us all. I then anſwered 


© boldly, If he thought I had given my promiſe, he 
« affronted me in — g 1 of it. Not to 
© be too prolix ; I perſevered, and fo did my nephew, 


* F 
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zin the Eſquire's intereſt, who was choſe chi 
through his means; and fo I loſt my curacy. Well, 
« Sir, but do you think the Eſquire ever menti 
« a word of the church? Ne verbum quidem, ut ita di- 
« cam Within two years he got a place, and hath 
« ever ſince lived in London; where I have been in- 
« formed, (but God forbid I thould believe that), that 
he never ſo much as goeth to church. I re. uain- 
ed, Sir, a conſiderable time without any cure, and 
4 lived a full month on one funeral ſermon, which 
« ] preached on the indiſpoſition of a clergyman : 
but this by the bye. At laſt, when Mr Fickle 
© his place, Colonel Courtly ſtood again, and w 
< ſhould make intereſt for him but Fickle him- 
4 ſelf? that very identical Mr Fickle, who had for- 
« merly told me, the Colonel was an enemy both to 
the church and ſtate, had the confidence to folicit 
my nephew for him; and the Colonel himſelf of- 
« fered to make me chaplain to his regiment, which 
] refuſed in favour of Sir Oliver Hearty, who told 
us he would ſacrifice every thing to his country, 
and I believe he would except his hunting, which 
he ſtuck fo cloſe to, that in five years together he 
« went but twice up to 1 and one of thoſe 
< times, I have been told, never was within ſight of 
the houſe. However, he was a worthy man, and 
the beſt friend Jever had; for by his intereſt wi 
a biſhop, he got me replaced into my curacy, and 
4 = me eight pounds out of his own pocket to 
buy me a gown and caſſock, and furniſh my houſe. 
© He had our intereſt while he lived, which was not 
„many years. On his death I had freſh applica- 
tions made to me; for all the world knew the 
< intereſt I had with my nephew, who now 
© was a leading man in corporation ; and Sir 
© Thomas Booby buying the eſtate which bad been 
Sir Oliver's, propoſed himſelf a candidate. He was 
© then a young pentleman juſt come from his tra- 
© vels; and it did me to hear him diſcourſe on 
* affairs, which, for my part, I knew nothing of. 
© If I had been maſter of a thouſand votes, he ſhould 
© have had them all. I engaged my nephew in his 
© antereſt, and he was — and a very fine par- 
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© lament-man he was, They tell me he made 
© ſpeeches of an hour long, and 1 have been told 
very fine ones: but he could never perſuade the 
C i to be of his opinion. — Von omnia poſſu- 
© mms met. He promiſed me a living, poor man, 
and I believe. I ſhould have had it; but an accideut 
© happened, which was, that my lady had promiſed 
it before, unknown to him. This indeed I never 
© heard till afterwards ; for my nephew, who died 
© about a month before the incumbent, always told 
me I might be aſſured of it. Since that time, 
Sir Thomas, poor man, had always fo much buſi- 
nei, that he never could find leiſure to ſee me. 
I believe it was partly my lady's fault too, who 
did not think my dreſs good enough for the gen- 
try at her table. However, I muſt do him the 
* 2 to ſay, he never was ungrateful; and 1 
„have always found his kitchen, and his cellar toa, 
© open to me: many a time after ſervice, on a Sun- 
© day, (for I preach at four churches), have I re- 
© cruited my ſpirits with a glaſs of his ale. Since 
c my nephew's death the corporation is in other 
© hands, and I am not a man of that conſequence 
J was formerly. I have now no longer any talents 
to lay out in the ſervice of my country; and to 
„whom nothing is given, of him can 1 be 
© required. However, on all proper ſeaſons, fuch 
E as the approach of an election, I throw a ſuitable 
'< daſh or two into my ſermons, which I have the 
« pleaſure to hear is not diſagreeable to Sir Thomas, 
and the other honeſt gentlemen my neighbours, 
.< who have all promiſed me theſe five years, to pro- 
4 cure an ordination for a ſon of mine, who is now 
near thirty, hath an infinite ſtock of — 

6 and is, I thank Heaven, of an unexceptionab 
life; though, as he never was at an univerſity, 
the bithop refuſes to ordain him. Too much care 
< Cannot indeed be taken in admitting any to the 
-< ſacred office, though I hope he will never act fo as 
to be a diſgrace to any order, but will ſerve his 
God and his country to the utmoſt of his power, 
4 as I have endeavoured ta do before him ; nay, and 
< will ay down his life whenever called to that 
\ 
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« purpoſe. I am ſure I have educated him in thoſe 

principles; ſo that I have acquitted my duty, aud 
« ſhall have nothing to anſwer for on that account : 

© but I do not diſtruſt him, for he. is a good boy; 

and if Providence ſhould throw it in his way to be 

© of as much conſequence in a 2 light as his 
father once was, I can anſwer him, he will uſe. 
his talents as honeſtly as I have done.” 


EC. H:A © IX. 


In which the gentleman deſcants on bravery and heroic 
virtue, till an unlucky accident puts an end to the 
diſcourſe. 


FE tleman highly commended Mr Adams 
for his good lutions, and told him, He 
hoped his fon would tread in his ſteps; adding, 
that if he would not die for his country, he w 
© not be worthy to live in it. I'd make no more of 
_ © ſhooting a man that would not die for his country 
than 

Six, ſaid he, I have diſinherited a nephew 
« who is in the army, becauſe he would not ex- 
© change his commithon and go to the Weſt Indies. 
believe the raſcal is a coward, though he pre- 
tends to be in love forſooth. I would have all 
© ſuch fellows hanged, Sir; I would have them 
© hanged.* Adams anſwered, © That would be too 
« ſevere; that men did not make themſelves; and 
if fear had too much aſcendance in the mind, the 
man was rather to be pitied than abhorred ; that 
reaſon and time might teach him to ſubdue it.” 
He faid, © A man might be a coward at one time, 
© and brave at another. Homer, ſays he, who ſo 
© well underſtood and copied Nature, hath taught 
us this leſſon; for Paris fights, and Hector runs 
© away: nay, we have a mightier inſtance of this 
in the hiſtory of later ages, no longer ago than 

the ſeven hundred and tn year of Rome, when 


the Pompey, who had won ſo many battles, 

and honoured with fo many triumphs, and 

of whoſe valour ſeveral authors, eſpecially Cicero 

and Paterculus, have formed ſuch clogiums ; this 
L 2 | | 
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$ . Pompey left the battle ot Pharfalia before he 
had, loſt it, and retreated to his tent, where he ſat 

© like the moſt puſillanimous raſcal in a fit of 

„ ſpair, and yie a victory, which was to deter. 

* mine the empire of the world, to Cæſar. I am 

\ 


not much travelled in the hiſtory of modern times, 
that is to ſay, theſe laſt thonſand years; but thoſe 
© who are can, I make no queſtion, 12 with 
© parallel inſtances. He concluded therefore, that 
had he taken any ſuch haſty reſolations againſt his 
nephew, he hoped he would conſider better, and 
retract them. The gentleman anſwered with 
warmth, and talked much of courage and his coun- 
try, till perceiving it grew late, he aſked Adams, 
What place he intended for that night ? He told 
Rim, He waited there for the ſtage coach. The 
ſtage caach! Sir, fil the gentleman, they are 
call by loug ago. You may ſee the lalt your» 
4 almoſt three miles before us.“ © ] proteſt and 
s fo they are, cries Adams, © then I maſt make haſte 
Fand follow them.“ The gentleman told him, He 
would hardly be able to overtake them: and that 
i he did not know his way, he would be in dan» 
ger of loſing himſclf on the downs ; for it would be 
. preſently dark, and he might ramble about all 
night, and perhaps find himſelf farther from his 
journeys cud in the morning than he was now. He 
-adviſed him therefore to accompany him to his 
-houſe, which was very little out of his way, afluri 
him, that he would ſome coun low in his 
pariſh, who would conduct him for ence to the 
city where he was going. Adams accepted this 
and on they travelled, the gentleman re- 
-newing his diſcourſe on courage, and the infamy 
.of 2 ready at all times to ſacrifice our lives 
to our country. Night overtook them much about 
tlie ſame time as they arrived near — ſhes; 
, whence, on a ſudden, they heard the moſt. violeyt 
Jhrieks imaginable in a female voice. Adams offi 
ed to ſnatch the gun ut y 1 companions bang. 
What are you doing!“ ſaid be., * Doing ” ſays 
A _— 1 2 2 to ha. 2 of * | 
© poor creature whom ſome villains are murdering.” 
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© Yon are not mad enough, I hope,” ſays the gentle- 
man, trembling : Do you conſider this gun is on 
« charged with ſhot, and that the robbers are 
« probably furniſhed with piſtols loaded with bul- 
6 ? This is no buſineſs of ours; let us make as 
much haſte as pofhible out of the way, or we may 
© fall into their hands ourſclves.“ The ſhrieks now 
increaſing, Adams made no anſwer, but ſnapt his 
fiagers, and brandithing his crabſtick, made duect- 
ly to the place whence the voice iſſued, and the 
man of courage made as much expedition towards- 
his own home, whither he eſcaped in a very ſhort 
time without once looking behind him : where we- 
will leave him, to contemplate his own bravery, 
and to cenſure the want of it in others, and return 
to the good Adams, who, on coming up to the place 
whence the noiſe proceeded, found a woman ſtrug- 
gling with a man who had thrown her on the 
ground, and had almoſt overpowered her. The 
at abilities of Mr Adams were not necetlary to 
— formed a right judgment of this atiair on the 
firit fight. He did not theretore want the entrea+- 
ties ot the poor wretch to affi(t her; but lifting up 
his crabſtick, he immediately levelled a blow at 
that part of the raviſher's head, where, according 
to the opinion of the Ancients, the brains of ſome 
rſons are depotited, and which he had undoubted - 
y let forth, had not Nature (who, as-wife men have 
obſervecl, ips all creatures with what is moſt 
expedicut for them] taken a provident care (as 
ſhe always doth with thoſe the intends for .encoun+ 
ters) to make this part of the head three times as 
thick as thoſe of ordinary men, whe are deſigned 
to exerciſe talents whtch are vulgarly called ra- 
tional, and for whom as brains are neceſſary, the is- 
obliged to leave ſome room tor them in the cavity 
of the ſkull ; whereas thoſe ingredients being en- 
tirely uſeleſs to perſons: of the heroic calling, ſhe 
hath an opportunity of thickening the bone, ſo as 
to make it leſs ſabject- to any impretiion, or liable 
to be cracked or broken. And indeed, in ſome Who 
are predeitined to the Ne or em- 
3 
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pires, ſhe is ſuppoſed ſometimes to make that part 
per'ectly ſolid. | 

As a game-cock, when engaged in amorous toy- 
ing with a hen, if perchance he eſpies another cock 
at hand, immediately quits his feinale, and oppoſes 
himſelf to his rival; io did the raviſher, on the infor. 
mation oi the crabitick, immediately leap from the 
woman, and haſted to aſſail the man. He had no 
weapons but what Nature had furniſhed him with, 
However, he clenched his fift, and preſeutly darted 
it at that part of Adams” breaft where the heart is 
lodged. Adams ſtaggered at the violence of the 
blow, when, throwing away his ſtaff, he likewiſe 
clenched that fiſt, which we have before commemo- 
rated, and would have diſcharged it full in the breaſt 
of his antagonitt, had he not dexterouſly caught it 
with his left hand, at the ſame time darting his 
head, (which ſome modern heroes of the lower claſs 
uſe, like the battering- ram of the Ancients, for a 
weapon of offence ; another reaſon to admire the 
cunningnels of Nature, in compoling it of thoſe 
impenetrable materials), daſhing his head, I ſay, in- 
to the ſtomach of Adams, he tumbled him on his 
back; and not having any regard to the laws of 
heroiſn, which would have reſtrained him from an 
farther attack on his enemy till he was again on his 
legs, he threw himſelf upon him, and laying hold on 
the ground with his left hand, he with his right be- 
la boured the body of Adams till he was weary, and 
indeed till he concluded (to aſe the language of 
fighting) © that he had done his buſineſs; or in the 
language of poetry, that he had ſent him to the 
© thades below ;* in plain Engliſh, © that he was 
dead.“ 

Bur Adams, who was no chicken, and could bear 
a drubbing as well as any boxing champion in the 
univerſe, * (till only to watch his opportunity ; 


and now perceiving his antagoniſt to pant with his 
labours, he exerted his atmoit force at once, and 
with tach ſucceſs, that he overturned him, and be- 
cane his ſuperior; when fixing one of his knees in 
his breaſt, he cried ont ia art exulting voice, lt as 
my turn now: and after a few minutes conſtant 
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application, he gave him fo dexterous a blow juſt 
under his chin, that the fellow no longer retained 
any motion, and Adams began to fear he had ſtruck 
him once too often; for be often aſſerted, He mould 
be concerned to have the blood ot even the wicked 
upon him. | 
ADams got up, and called aloud to the young 
woman,—* Be of good cheer, damicl,” ſaid he, you 
© are no longer in danger of your raviſher, who, I 
© am terribly aftaid, lyes dead at my feet ; but God 
© forgive me what I have done in defence of inno- 
© cence.* The poor wretch, who had been ſome 
time in recovering ſtrength enough to riſe, and had 
afterwards, during the engagement, ſtood trem- 
bling, being ditabled by fear even from running 
away, hearing her champion was victorious, came 
up to him, but not without appreherfions even of 
her deliverer ; which, however, ſhe was ſoon relie- 
ved from, by his courteous behaviour and gentle 
words. They were both ſtanding by the Lody, 
which lay motionleſs on the ground, and which 
Adams wiſhed to ſee ſtir mach more than the wo- 
man did, when he earneſtly begyed her to tell him, 
By what misfortune ſhe came, at ſuch a time of 
night, into ſo lonely a place? She acquainted him, 
She was travelling towards London, and had acci- 
dentally met with the perſon from whom he had de- 
livered her, who told her he was likewile on his 
Journey to the ſame place, and would keep her com- 
pany ; an offer which, ſuſpecting no barm, ſhe had 
accepted : that he told her, they were at a ſmall 
diſtance from an inn where ſhe might take up her 
lodging that evening, and he would thew a 
nearer way to it than by following the road. That 
if the had ſuſpected him, (which the did not, be 
ſpoke ſo kindly to her), being alone on theſe downs 
in the dark, ſhe had no human means to avoid him ; 
that therefore ſhe put her whole trait in Providence, 
and walked on, expecting every moment to arrive 
at the inn; when, on a ſudden, being come to 
Thoſe buſhes, he defired her to ftop, and after ſome 
rade kiſſes, which ſhe reſiſted, and ſome entreaties, 
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and was attempting to execute his wicked y | 
when, ſhe thanked God, he timely came u 
prevented him. Adams encouraged her for ſayin 
ſhe had put her whole truſt in Providence, and t 
her, He doubted not but Providence had ſent him 
to her deliverance, as a reward for that truſt. He 
wiſhed, indeed, he had not deprived the wicked 
wretch of life, bat God's will be done: he ſaid, he 
hoped the goodneſs of his intention would excuſe 
him in the next world, and he trafted in her exi- 
dence to acquit him in this. He was then ſilent, 
and bepan to conſider with himſelt, whether it 
would be properer to make his eſcape, or to deli. 
ver himſelf into the hands of jaſtice ; which me- 
ditation ended, as the reader will ice in the next 


CHAP. X. 


Civing an account of the ſirange cataſrophe of the 
— * adventure, which drew poor adams mio 7405 
calamities ; and who the woman was, who owed the 
. preſervation of her chaſiity to his vidterious arm, 


HE filence of Adams, added to the darkneſs of 
the night and lonelineſs of the place, firuck 
dreadful apprehenſions into the poor woman's mind: 
ſhe began to fear as great an enemy in her deli- 
verer, as he had delivered her from; and as ſhe had 
not light enough to diſcover the age of Adams, and 
the benevolence viſible in his couutenauce, ſhe ſu- 
Nected he had uſed her as ſome very honeſt men 
hare their country; and had reſcued her out of the 
hands of one rifler, in order to rifle her himſelf. 
Such were the ſuſpicions ſhe drew from his ſilence : 
yu ng, ay were ill-grounded. He ſtood -_ 
His vanqui enemy, witely weighing in his 
the objections which aight be — either of 
the two methods of proceeding mentioned in the 
Jait chapter, his judgment ſometimes inclining to 


the one, and ſometimes to the other; for both ſeem- 
ed to him ſo equally adriſeable, and ſo cqua 

dangerous, that probably he would have ended his 
days, at leaſt two or three of than, on that very 
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ſpot, before he had taken any reſolution : at length 
lifted up his eyes, and ſpied a light at a di- 
tance, to which he inſtantly addretied himſelf with 
Heu tu, Traveiler, heus tu!” He prevently heard 
ſeveral voices, and perceived the light approaching 
toward him. The perſons who attended the light, 
be ſome to laugh, others to ling, and others to 
w, at which the woman teſtiſied ſome fear, 
(for ſhe had concealed her ſuſpicions of the 
himſelf), but Adams ſaid, Be of good cheer, dam- 
© fel, and repoſe thy truſt in the lame Providence 
© which hath hitherto protected thee, aud never will 
© forſake the innocent.“ Theſe people who now 
approached were no other, reader, than a ſet of 
young fellows, who came to theſe buſhes in purſuit 
of a diverſion which they call bird-baiting. This, 
if thou art ignorant of it, (as, perhaps, it thou baft 
never travelled beyond Kenſington, Ilington, Hack- 
ney, or the Borough, thou mayeſt be), I will in- 
form thee, is perfomed by holding a large clap-net 
betore a lanthorn, and at the fame time beatin 
the buſhes: for the birds, when they are diſt 
from their places of reſt, or rooft, immediately make 
to the light, and fo are enticed within the net. 
Adams immediately told them what had happened, 
and deſired them to hold the lanthoru to the face 
of the man on the ground, for he feared he had 
ſmote him fatally. But, indeed, his fears were fri- 
volous ; for th: fellow, though he had been ftun- 
ned by the laſt blow he received, had long ſince 
recovered his ſenſes, and finding himſelf quit of 
Adams, lad liſtened attentively to the diſcourſe be- 
tween him and the young woman; for whole de- 
— he had patiently waited, that he might 
;ikewiſe withdraw himſeltf, having no longer hopes 
of ſucceeding in his defires, which were moreover 
almoſt as well cooled by Mr Adams, as could 
have been by the young woman herſelf, he ob- 


[tained his utmoſt wiſh. This fellow, who had a 
dinefs at improving any accident, thought he migh 
now play a better part than that of a dead man; 
and, accordingly, moment the candle was helg 
ws his Face” be Ie 


apt up, and layivg hold on Adin, 
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cried out, No, villain, I am not dead, though you 
© and your wicked whore might weil think me fo, 
after the barbarous cruelties you have excrcited 
© on me. Gentlemen, ſaid he, you are luckily 
come to the affiſtance of a poor traveller, who 
© would otherwiſe have been robbed and murdered. 
by this vile man and woman, who led me hither 
out of my way from the high-road, and both fall. 
ing on me have uſed me as you ſee. Adams was 
going to anſwer, when one of the young tellows, 
1 them, let's carry them both betore 
© the juſtice. The poor woman began to tremble, 
and Adams lifted up his voice, but in vain. Three 
or four of them laid hands on him, and one holdin 
the lanthorn to his face, they all agreed, He had 
the moſt villainous countenance they ever beheld ; 
and an attorney's clerk, who was of the company, 
declared, He was ſure he had remembered him at 
the bar. As to the woman, her hair was diſhevell-. 
ed in the ſtruggle : and her noſe had bled fo, that 
they could not perceive whether ſhe was handſome 
or ugly, but they ſaid, Her fright plainly diſcovered 
her guilt. And ſearching her pockets, as they did 
thoſe of Adams, for money, which the fellow ſaid 
he bad loſt, they found in her pocket a purſe with 
ſome gold in it, which abundantly conviuced them, 
eſpecially as the fellow offered to ſwear to it. Mr 
Adams was found to have no more than one half- 
penny about him. This, the clerk tid, was a great 
preſumption that he was an old offender, by cun- 
ningly giving all the booty to the woman. To 
which all the reſt readily aſſented. 

Tunis accident promiſing them better ſport than 
what they had propoſed, they quitted their intention 
of catching birds, and unanimouſly reſolved to pro- 
ceed to the juitice with the offenders. Being informs 
ed what a deſperate fellow Adams was, they tied his 
hands behind him; and having hid their nets among 
the buſhes, and the lanthorn being carried before 
them, t placed the two priſoners in their front, 
and then began their march: Adams not only ſub- 
mitting patiently to his own fate, but comfortin 


And encouraging his companion under her ſufleringy. . 
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"'WarlsT they were on their way, the clerk in- 
Formed the-reſt, that this adventure would prove a 
very beneficial one: for that they would be all in- 
titled to their proportions of 80 1. tor apprehending 
the robbers. This occaſioned a contention concern» 
ing the parts which they had ſeverally borne in ta- 
king them; one inſiſting, he ought to have the 

ateſt ſhare, for he had firii laid his hands on 
dams ; another claiming a ſuperior part, for ha- 
ving firſt held the lanthorn to the man's face on 
the ground, by which, he ſaid, the whole was diſ- 
covered. The clerk claimed four fifths of the re- 
ward, for having propoſed to ſearch the priſoners ; 
and likewiſe the carrying them before the Juſtice : 
he ſaid indeed, In ſtrict juſtice, he ought to have 
the whole. Theſe claims, however, they at laſt con- 
ſeuted to refer to a future deciſion, but ſeemed all 
to agree that the clerk was intitled to a moiety. 
They then debated what money ſhould be allotted 
'to the young fellow who had been employed only 
in holding the nets. He very modeitly ſaid, That 
he did not apprehend any large proportion would 
fall to his ſhare; but hoped they would allow him 
ſomething : he deſired them to conſider, that they 
had aſſigned their nets to his care, which prevented 
him trom being as forward 2s any in laying hold of 
the robbers; (for fo theſe innocent people were 
called ;) that if he had not occupied the nets, ſome 
other muſt: concluding, however, that he ſhould be 
contented with the ſmalleſt ſhare imaginable, and 
ſhould think that rather their bounty than his me- 
rit. But they were all unanimous in excluding him 
any part whatever, the clerk particularly 
ſwearing, If they gave him a ſhilling, they might 
do what they pleaſed with the reſt; for he would 
not concern himſelf with the affair. This conten- 
tion was fo hot, and fo totally engaged the atten- 
tion of all the parties, that a dextrous nimble thief, 
had he been in Mr Adams's ſituation, would have 
taken care to have given the juſtice no trouble that 
evening. Indeed it required not the art of a ſhep- 
herd to eſcape, eſpecially as the darkiicfs of the 
aight would have ſo much betriended him: but 
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Adams truſted rather to his innocence than his 

and without thinking of flight, which was eaty or 
reſiſtance, {which was impotiible, as there were fix 
luſty g fellows, beſides the villain himſelf, pro- 
ſent), he walked with perfect reſignation the way 
they thought proper to conduct him. 


ADAMS nently veuted himſelf in ejaculations 


during their journey ; at laſt Joſeph Andrews 
occurring to his mind, he could not refrain ſighing 
foi th his name, which being heard by his companion 
in affliction, ſhe cried, with ſome vebemence, Sure 
© I ſhould know that voice; you cannot, certainly, 
Sir. be Mr Abraham Adams?“ © Indeed, damſel, 
ſays he, © that is my name: there is ſomething 
in your voice, which perſuades me I have heard it 
E re.“ La, Sir,” ſays ſhe, © don't you remember 
6 Fanny?* How, Fanny! anf{.cered Adams, 
indeed 4 very well remember you; what can have 
© brought you hither?” I have told you, Sir,” re- 
plied ſhe, © I was travelling towards London; but I 
thought you mentioned Joſeph Andrews, pray 
hat is become of him?” I left him, child, this 
aſternoon, Adams, in the ſtage - coach, in 
his way towards our pariſh, whither he is going to 
© ſee you.“ To ſee me! La, Sir,“ anſwered Fay- 
ny, © ſure you jeer me; what ſhould he be going 


ſee me for? Can you aſk that?” replied Adams. 
© I hope, Fanny, you are not inconſtant; I aſſure 


© you he deſerves much better of you. © La! Mr 
Adams, ſaid ſhe, < what is Mr Joſeph to me? I am 


© fare | never had any thing to tay to him, but as 
one fellow-ſervant might to another.“ I am ſor- 
C 22 Hear this ;* faid Adams, a virtuous paſſion. 
C a voung man, is what no woman need be aſha- 

hu either do not tell me truth, or you 
very worthy man.” Adams then told. 


med of. 
© are falſe to a 
her what had happened at the ian, to which ſhe li- 
ſtened very attentively; and a figh often eſcaped 
from herg*notwithſtandiny her utmoſt endeavours 
to the contrary; nor could ſhe prevent herſelf from 
aſking a thouſand queſtions, which would have af- 


fured any one but Adams, who never ſaw farther 


Auto people than they deſired to let him, of the 
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truth of a paſſion ſhe endeavoured to conceal. In- 
deed the fact was, that this poor girl having heard 
of Joſeph's m'sfortune by ſome of the ſervants be- 
longing to the coach which we have formerly 
mentioned to have ſtopt at the inn, while the 

youth was confined to his bed, that inſtant aban- 
doned the cow ſhe was milking, and taking with 
her a little bundle of cloaths under her arm, and 
all the money the was worth in her own purſe, with» - 
out conſulting any one, immediately ſet forward, 
in purſuit of one whom, notwithſtanding ber ſhy- 
neſs to the parſon, ſhe loved with inexpreſſible vio- 
lence, though with the pureſt and moſt delicate 
paſſion. This ſhyneſs therefore, as we truſt it will 
recommend her character to all our female readers, 
and not greatly ſurprize ſuch of our males as are 


| well acquainted with the younger part of the other 


ſex, we ſhall net give ourſelves auy trouble to vin- 
dicate. | 


CH AP. XL 


What happened to them while before the juſlice, ¶ chap- 
ter very full of learning. 


1 fellow-travellers were fo engaged in the 
hot diſpute concerning the div iſion of the re- 
ward for apprehending theſe innocent people, that 
they attended very little to their diſcourſe. They 
were now arrived at the juſtice's houſe, and had 
ſent one of his ſervants in to acquaint his worſhip, 
that they had taken two robbers, and brought them 
before him. The juſtice, who was juſt returned 
from a fox-chaſe, and had not yet fiuiſhed his din- 
ner, ordered them to carry the priſoners into the 
ſtable, whither they were attended by all the fer- 
vants in the houſe, and all the people in the neigh- 


| bourhood, who flocked. together to ſce them wath 


as much curioſity as if there was 
mon to be ſeen, or that a rogue did no like 
other people. | 

Tux juſtice now being in the height of his mirth 
and his cups, bethought himſelf of the prifoners ; 
and telling his a. believed they ſhould 
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have good in their examination, he ordered 
them into his preſence. had no ſooner eu- 
tered the room, than he began to revile them, ſay. 
ing, That robberies on the highway were now 
wu fo frequent, that people could not fleep ſafe. 
y in their beds, and aſſured them they both ſhould 
be made examples of at the enſuing affizes. After 
he had gone on ſome time in this manner, he was 
reminded by his clerk, that it would be proper to 
take the depolitions of the witneſſes againſt them; 
which he bid him do, and he would light his pipe 
in the mean time. Whilſt the clerk was employed 
in writing down the depoſition of the fellow who 
had pretended to be robbed, the juſtice employed 
himſelf in cracking jeſts on poor Fanny, in which 
he was ſeconded by all the company at table. One 
aſked, Whether ſhe was to be indicted tor a high- 
wayman? Another whiſpered in her ear, If the had 
not provided herſelf a t belly, he was at her 
ſervice. A third ſaid, He warranted ſhe was a re- 
lation of Turpin. To which one of the company, 
a wit, ſhaking his head, and then his fides, 
anſwered, He believed ſhe was nearer related to 
Turpis; at which there was an univerſal laugh. 
They were proceeding thus with the poor girl, when 
ſomebody ſmoking the caſſock peeping forth from 
under the great coat of Adams, cried out, What 
have we here, a parſon? © How, ſirrah,“ ſays the 
juſtice, © do you go robbing in the dreſs of a clergy 
man: let me tell you, your habit will not in 

« you to the benefit of the clergy.” Les, ſaid the 
witty fellow, © he will have one benefit of clergy, 
he will be exalted above the heads of the people; 
at which there was a ſecond laugh. And now the 
witty ſpark, ſecing his jokes take, began to riſe in 
| ſpirits; aud turning to Adams, challenged him-to 
cap verſes, and provoking him by giving the firit 
blow, g a N 
um levibus cord eſt vilebile telis. . 

Upon which Adams, with a look full of ineffable 
bs arty told him, he deſerved ſcourging for his 
pronunciation. The witty fellow anſwered, © What 
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the priſoners, delivered them to the j 
| having ſworu the ſeveral witneſſes, without read 
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do yon deſerve, Doctor, for not being able to an- 
« ſwer the firſt time? Why I'll give you one, you 
© blockhead—with an S. 


Si licet, ut fuloum ſpectatur in ignibus haurum. 


© WHar, can'ſt not with an M neither? Thou art 
a pretty fellow for a parſon.— Why didit not ſteal . 
« ſome of the parion's Latin, as well as his gown ?” 
Another at the table then anſwered, If he had, you 
« would have been too hard for him: I remember 
© you at the college a very devil at this ſport; I 
c — ſeen you catch a freſh man: for no body, that 
© knew you would engage with you.” I have for- 
got thoſe things now, cried the wit. | believe 
« | could have done pretty well formerly. —Ler's ſee, 
« what did I end with—an M again—ay— | 


« Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, virorum. 


I could have done it once.' © Ah! Evil betide 
© you, and fo you can now, {aid the other, © nobo- 
dy in this country will undertake you.“ Adams 
could hold no longer; Friend, ſaid he, I have a 


| © boy not above eight years old, who would inſtruct 


« thee, that the lait verſe runs thus: 
' Ut ſunt Divorum, Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, virorum.. 


I' hold thee a guinea of that,” ſaid the wit, throw- 
ing the money on the table. And I'll go your 
halves, cries the other. Done, aniwered Adams; 


but u applying to his pocket, he was / forced to 
8 => n x 


own he had no money about him; 
which ſet them all a-laughing, and confirmed the 
triumph of his adverſary, which was not moderate, 
any more than the approbation he met with from 


the whole company, who told Adams he mult go 


a little longer to ſchool, before he attempted to at- 
tack that pentleman in Latin. 

Tus clerk having finiſhed thedepoſlitions, as well 
of the fellow himſelf, as of thoſe who chended 
; who 


ing a ſyllable, ordered his clerk to make the mit 
5 ag : 


: Kinus. 
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Apans then ſaid, He hoped he ſhould not be cùn- 
demned unheard. * No, no, cries the juſtice, * you 
will be aſked what you have to ſay for yourlelf 
* when you come on your trial: we are not tryin 
* you now; I ſhall only commit you to al ; K 


* you can prove your innocence at Size, you will be 


found I us, and fo no harm done. Is it 
no puniſhment, Sir, for an innocent man to ly fe. 
* veral months in goal!“ cries Adams: I beg you 
© would at leaſt hear me before you ſigu the m 
mus.“ What ſigniſies all you can fay ?* ſays the 
jaſtice, * is it nqt here in black and white againſt 
« you? I mult tell yon, you are a very impertinent 
fellow, to take np ſo much of my time.— 8b make 
4 Haſte with his — 1 Rh, 
Tux clerk now acquainted the juſtice, that among 
other ſuſpicious things, as a penkniſe, ec. found in 
Adams's pocket, they had diſcovered a book writ. 
ten, as he apprehended, in ciphers : for no one 
could read a word in it. Ay, ſays the juſtice, * the 
© fellow may be more than a common robber, he 
may be in a plot againit the gorernmeut—Pro- 
« duce the book. Upon which the poor manuſcript 
of Xſchylus, which Adams had tranſcribed with his, 
own hand, was brought forth; aud the juſtice look · 
ing at it ſhook his head, and turning to the b 
ner, aſked the meaning of thoſe ciphers. . Ci- 
« phers? auff Adams, it is a manuſcript of. 
« Xichylus.* * x 47? who?” ſaid the juſtice. Adams 
re „Eſchylus.“ That is an outlandiſh name, 
cried the clerk. * A fictitious name rather, I be · 
« eve,' ſaid the juſtice. One of the company de- 
clared it looked very much like, Greek. © Greek", 
faid the juſtice, * why 'tis all writing.“ No,” 
the other, I don't N ſay it 2s To: for it is 
« a very long time fincc I have ſeen anx Greek., 
« There's one, ſays he, turuing to the ,yarion of, 
the pariſh, who was preſent, * will tell vs immedi- 
« ately.',, parſon taking up the book, and put · 
ting on his ſpectacles and — together, mut - 


tered ſome wor ds to himſelf, and then p | 
dtoud—* Ay, iudeed, it is a Greek, manuſcript, 2, 
very ſine piece of antiquity. I make no ddubt but 


* n _ _— — — 
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* fituatian ;* and then addreiliug himſe 


_ © mylelf to 
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it was ſtolen from the ſame clergyman from whom 
© the rogue took the callock,” © What did the ra- 
« (cal mean by his Aichylus „ ſays the jullice. 
« Pooh auſwered the doctor, with a contemptuous 
in, do you thiuk that fellow knows any thin 
© of this book ? Aſchylus! ho! ho! I ſce now w 
it iA manuſcript of one of the fathers. I know 
© a nobleman who would give a great deal of mo- 
© ney for ſuch a piece of antiquity, —Ay, ay, ques 
* ſtion and anſwer. The beginning is the cate- 
© chiſu in Greek. —Ay,—ay,—Follakt toi—What's 
your name f'—* Ay, what's your name! _ the 
juitice to Adams, who anſwered, It is Æſchylus, 
and I will maintain it.'—< O, it is, ſays the ju- 
flice, « make Mr Aſchylus his mittimus. I will teach 
you to banter me with: a falſe name. 
Ox of the company. having looked ſtedfaſtly at 
Adams, aſked him, If he-did not know Lady Booby ? 
Upon which Adams, preſently calling bim to mind, 


_ anſwered in a rapture, O Squire, are you there ? 


believe you will iuform his Worthip I am inuo- 
cent.“ can indeed, ſay,” replied the Squire, 
that I am very much ſurpriſed to ite in this 
to the ju- 
Kice, he 4 Sir, 8 1 
gyman as he appears, and a gent n of a ver 
0 — character. I with you — 5 inquire a Url 
« tarther into this affair ; for I am convinced of his 
4 innocence.” * Nay,” ſays the j Aide, iſ he is a 
gentieman, and you are ſure ne is innocent, I. 
don't deſu e to commit him, not I; I will commit 
the womou by berfelf, aud take your bail fbr the 
6 man; into the book, clerk, and ſee 
Y it is to take bail; come—and make the Mit- 
4 timus for the woman as fait as you can.“ Sir,” 
cties Adams, *Laffure you ſhe is as innoceut as my 
„ ſelf.“ perhaps, faid the Squire, there may be 
ſome miſtake ; pray let us hear Mr Adams's ra- 
ation.“ With all my heart,” anſwered the ju- 
Hice, * and give the gentleman a glaſs to wher lis. 
* whiſtle betore he begins. I knew how to behave 
ntiemen as well as another. No bodgp 
— 8 gentleman, ſince I 
A3 3 | - 
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© have been in the commiſſion.” + Adams then 
the narrative, in which, though he was very ix, 
he was uninterrupted, unleſs by ſeveral hums and 
ha's of the juſtice, and his deſire to repeat thoſe 
arts which ſeemed to him moſt material. When 
had ſiniſhed, the juſtice, who, on what the Squire 
had faid, believed every ſyllable of kis ſtory on his 
bare affirmation, notwithitanding the depolitions 
on oath to the contrary, began to let looſe ſeveral 
es and raſcals againſt the witneſs, whom he or. 
dered to ſtand forth, but in vain : the ſaid witneſ, 
Jong ſince finding what turn ma were like to 
take, had privily withdrawn, withqut attending the 
iſſue. The juſtice now flew into a violent — 
and was hardly prevailed with not to commit the 
innocent fellows, who had been impoſed on as well 
as himſelf. He fwore, They had beſt find out the 
fellow who was guilty of perjury, and bring him 
before him within two days, or he would bind them 
all over to their behaviour. They all prom 
ſed to uſe their beſt endeavonrs to that purpoſe, and 
vere diſiniſſed. Then the juſtice infi{-ed, that Mr 
Adams ſhould fit down and take a glaſs with him; 
and the  parion of the pariſh delivered him back 
the manuſcript without ſaying a word: nor would 
Adams, who plainly diſcerned his ignorance, ex- 
poſe it. As for Fanny, ſhe was, at her own , 
recommended to the care of a maid-ſervant of the 
_ who delped her to new dreſs, and clean 
herſe 5 . . 


Tux company in the parlour had not been long 
ſeated, before they were alarmed with a horrible up- 
rear from without, where the perſons who had appre- 
hended Adams and Fanny had been np, ac- 
_ cording ts the cuſtom of the houſe, with the juitice's 
ſtrong . Theſe were all fallen together by the 

ears, and were cuſſing each other without any mer- 
ex. Th If the dig. 


ev. The juſtice himſelf ſallied out, and with 

nity of his preſence ſoon put an end to the fray. On 
his return into the parlour, he reported, That'the 
occaſion of the quarrel-was no other than a dit. 


pute, to whom, if Adams had been convicted, the 
greater ſhare of the reward for apprebengivg bim 
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had belonged. All the company laughed at this, 
except Adams, who, taking his pipe from his mouth, 
: fetched a deep groan, and faid, he was concerned 


to ſee ſo litigious a temper in men. That he re- 
membered a ſtory ſomething like it in one. of the 


he 


riſhes where his cure lay: There was,” continued 
, © a competition between three young fellows for 
the place of the clerk, which I diſpoſed of to the 
© beſt of my abilities, according to merit: that is, I 
gave it to him who had the happieſt knack at ſet- 
ting a plalm. The clerk was no ſooner eſtabliſhed 
in his place, than a contention began between the 
two diſappointed candidates concerning their ex- 
«© cellence, each contending on whom, had they two 
been the only competitors, my election would have 
fallen. This diſpute frequently diſturbed the con- 
« gregation, and introduced a diſcord into the pſal- 
« von & till I was forced to filence them both. But, 
© alas! the litigious ſpirit could not be ſtifled ; and 
being no longer able to vent itſelf in ſinging, it 
now broke forth in ſightiug. It produced many 
* battles, (for they were very near a match), and I 
© believe would have ended fatally, had not the 
« death of the clerk given me an opportunity to 
promote one of them to his place, which preſently 
put an end to the diſpute, and eutirely reconciled 
the conteuding parties. Adams then proceeded 
to make ſome philoſophical obſervations on the folly 
of growing warm in Rete, in which neither party 
is intereſted. He then applied himſelf vigorouſly 
ng | do ſmoaking, and a long ſilence enſued, which was 
p- at length broke by the juſtice, who began to fin 
re- forth his own praiſes, and to value himtelf 4 
c- ingly on his nice diſcernment in the cauſe which 
e's had lately been before him. He was quickly inter- 
he | + rupted by Mr Adams, between whom and his Wor- 
er- ſhip a diſpute now aroſe, whether he onght not, in 
g- ſtrictneſs of law, to have committed him, the ſaid 
Dn | Adams; in which the latter maintained he ought to 
he | » have been committed, and the juſtice as vehemently 
hf- held he ought not. This had moſt probably produ- 
be | | :ced.a quarrel, (for both were very violent and poſi- 
im | tire in their opinions), had not Fanny accideutally 
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beard, tiiat a young fellow was going from the jun- 
ftice's houſe to the very inn where the ftage-coach, 
in which was, put up. Upon this news ſhe 
immediately ſent for the parion out of the parlour, 
Adams, when he found her reſolute to go, (though 
ſhe would not own the reaſon, but ended ſue 
Sold not bear to fee the faces of thoſe who had 
her of ſuch a crime}, was as fully deter - 
mined to go with her; he accordingly took ave of 
the juſtice and company, aud fo ended a difpute in 
which: the law ſeemed thamefully to intend to ſet a 
magiſtrate and a divine together by the ears. 


CH AP. XI 


4 very delightful adventure, as well to the perſons cen - 
cerned, as to the gaod-natured —_— 


DANS, Fanny, and the guide ſet out together, 
about one in the morning, th: moon being 
then juſt riſen. They had not gone abore a mile 
before à moſt violent ſtorm of rain obliged them to 
take ſhelter in an inn, or rather alehouſe; where 
Adams immediately procured himlelt a fire, a 
toaſt and ale, and a pipe, and began to ſmoke with 


t content, utterly forget every chin that 
. * 1 


Faxvv fat likewiſe down by the fire, but was much 
more impatient at the ſtorm. She pre en 0 
Ea Tye of the hoſt his wife, the maid of t 

fellow who was their guide ; 
all 42 had never ſeen any thing 
half fo handidme : and indeed, reader, if arc 
of an amorous bue, I adviſe you to ſkip over the next 


paragraph ; which, to —_— our — perfect, 


we are obliged to ſet down, humbly boping'that we 
may eſcape the fate of Pygmalion ? for for ite ould: 
happen to us or to thee to be ſtruck with this pie- 
„ be perhaps in as belpleds a condition 
as — reiſſus, and might ſay to ourſelves, Que petm 


2 


5 Or, if the fineſt features in it ſhould 
—— image before our eyes, we ſhould be 
Mill in — fitnation, and 3 


— ipſum petimus ſluititis. 


* 
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Faxxy was now in the nineteenth year. of her 

age; fhe was tall and delicately ſhaped ; but not 

one of thoſe lender young women, who ſeem rather 

| iutended to hang up in the hall of an anatomiſt than 
for any other purpoſe, On the contrary, ſhe was fo, 
plump, that ſhe burſting through her tight 
Rays, eſpecially in the part which coufined ber ſwel- 
ling breaſts, Nor did her want the affiſtance of 
a hoop to. extend them. exact ſhape of her 
arms denoted the form of thoſe limbs which ſhe con- 
cealed ; and.though they were a little reddened by. 
her labour, yet if her ſleeve flipt above her elbow, 
or her handkerchief diſcovered any part of her neck, 

a whiteneſs a which the fineſt Italian paint 
would be utiable to reach. Her hair was of a cheſnut 
brown, and Nature had been extremely laviſh to her 
of. it, which ſhe had cut, and on Sundays uſed to 
curl down her neck in the modern faſhion. Her 
forehead was high, her eye-brows arched, and rather 
full than otherwiſe. Her 2 black and fparkling ; 
her noſe juſt inclining to the Roman; her lips red 
and moiſt, and her under - lip, according to the opi- 
nion of the ladies, too pouting. Her teeth were 
white, but not exactly even. ſmall-pox bad 
left one only mark on her chin, which was fo large, 
it might have been miſtaken for a dimple, bad not 
her left cheek produced one fo near a neighbour to 
hes Oy 2 4 de based by the fan, 
complection was fair, a little in un, 
but overipread with ſuch a 3 the fineſt 
ladies would have exchanged all their white for it : 
add to theſe a countenance, in which, — Ns 
was extremely baſbful, a ſenſibility appeared almoſt 
incredible; and a ſweetneſs, whenever ſhe ſmiled, 
beyond either imitation or deſcription. To con- 


clude all, ſhe had a natural gentility, ſaperior to the 
I 6 and which ſed all who be- 
Fo = | 
Tuis lovely creature was fitting by the fire with 
Adams, when her attention was fuddenly 14 
by. a voice from an inner room, which ſung the fal 
lowing ſong. of 


- 


ad 
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Sy AT, Chloe, where muſ} the ſwain ſtrax, 
Who is by thy beauties rndone, 
To waſh their remembrance away, 
To what diſlant Lethe muff run: 
Th. wretch who is ſentenc'd to die, 
Muy eſcape, leave ju ice behind ; 
From his country perhaps he may fly : 
But © can he fly from his mind 1 


O rapture ! unthought ore, 

To be thus of Hoe Fe ; 
Nor ſhe, nor no tzrant's hard power, 

Her image can tear from my breaſt. 
2 not Narciſſus more joy, 

ith his eyes he beheld his nd charms ? 

Yet what he beheld, the fond boy 

More eagerly wiſh'd in his arms. 


How can it thy dear image be, 
Which fills thus my boſom with wee ? 


Can aught bear reſembiance to ther, 


Which grief and not joy can beſtow ? 
This counterfeit ſuatch from my heart, 
Te powers, thy" with torm:nt I rave, 
Tho' mortal will prove the fell ſmart, 


I then ſhall find reſt in my grave. 


Ah ! ſee the dear nymph ver the plain 
Come ſmiling and tripping along: 
A thouſand loves dance in her train ; 
The graces areund her all throng. 
To meet ber ſoft Zephyrus flies, 


And wafts all the ſweets Fon the flowers; 


Ah rogue ! whilſt he kiſſes her eyes, 
More ſweets from — breath he devours. 


My foul, whilſt I gaze, is on fire; 

But her looks were ſo tender aud kind, 

My hope almoſ! reach'd my d fre, 
And left lame Deſpair far behind. 
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Tranſported with madneſs I fiew, 
And eagerly ſeiz'd en my bliſs; 

Her boſom but half ſhe withdrew, 
But half ſhe refus'd my fond kiſs. 


Adoances like theſe made me bold, 
I whiſper'd her, Love, —we're alone. 
The reſt let immuortals unfold, 
No lauguage can tel: but their own. 
Ah Chloe, expiring 1 cry'd 
How long I thy crueity ? 
Ah ! StPephon, ſhe buuſhing reply d, 
Tou ue er was ſo preſſing before. 


ADans had been ruminating all this time on a 
paſſage in Æſchylus, without attending in the leaſt 
to the voice, though one of the moit melodions that 
ever was heard; when caſting his eyes on Fanny, 
he cried out, Bleis us! you bak extremel 36a 
pale! Mr Adams, ſays ſhe, © O Jeſus! and fell k- 
wards in her chair. Adams jumped up, flung his 
Aſchylus into the tire, and fell a roaring to the peo- 
ple of the houſe for help. He ſoon ſummoned every 
one into the room, and the ſongſter a the reſt : 
but, O reader, when this nightingale, who was no 
other than Joſeph Andrews himſelf, ſaw his beloved 
Fanny in the ſituation we have deſcribed her, canſt 
thou conceive the apitations of his mind ! If thou 
can'ſt not, wave that meditation to behold his hap- 
pineſs, when claſping her in his arms, he found life 
and blood returning to her cheeks; when he ſaw 
her open her — eyes, and heard her with the 
ſofteſt accent whiſper, © Are you Joſeph Andrews!“ 
Art thou my Fanny?” He anſwered eager y, and 
pulling her to his heart, he imprinted numberleſs 
1 on her lips, without conſidering who were pre- 

ut. a 

Ir prudes are offended at the luſciouſneſs of this 
picture, they may take their eyes off from jt, aad 
ſurvey Parſon Adams dancing about the room in a 
rapture of joy. Some philoſophers may perhaps 
doubt, i of x he was not the happieſt of the three; 
tor the goodneſs of his heart enjoyed the bleflings 
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which were exulting in the breaſts of both the other 
two, together with his own. But we ſhall leave 
ſuch diſquiſitions, as too deep for us, to thoſe who 
are building ſome favourite 28 which 

will refuſe no metaphyſical rubbiſh to erect and ſup- 


ar for our part, we r | 


oſeph, whoſe happi was not only greater than 
the parſon's, but of longer duration 12 as foon as 
the firſt tumulks of Adams's rapture were over, he 
<alt his eyes towards the fire, where Æichylus lay 
expiring, and immediately reſcued the poor remains, 
to wit, the ſheep- Min covering of his dear friend, 
which was the work of his own s, and had been 
his inſeparable companion for upwards of thirty 


Fears. 


Fanny had no ſooner recovered herſelf, 


than ſhe to reſtrain the impetuolity of her 
tranſports; and ing on what ſhe had done and 
ſuffered in the preſence of fo many, ſhe was immedi- 
ately covered with confuſion, and puſhing Joſeph 
gently from her, ſhe be him to be quiet; nor 
w admit of either kiſs or embrace any longer. 
Then ſeeing Mrs Slipſlop, ſhe curt'fied, and offered 
to advance to her ; but that high woman would not 
return her curt'fies, but caſting her eyes another way, 
immediately withdrew into another room, motter- 
ing as ſhe went, ſhe wondered who the creature was. 


CHAP. XIII. 

A diſſertation concerni wh people and low le 
2 Mrs jos, yh X. Foes very good 9.4 
of mind, the evil plight in which ſbe teft Adams 
and his company. 

1 will, doubtleſs, ſeem extremely odd to many 


readers, that Mrs Slipflop, who had lived ſeveral 
years in the ſame houſe with Fanny, ſhould in a ſhort 


ſeparation utterly forget her. And indeed the truth 


is, that the remembered her very well. As we would 
not willingly,therefore, that any thing ſhould appear 
unn in this our hiſtory, we will endeavour to 
explain the reaſons of her conduct : nor do we doubt 


being able to ſatisfy the moſt curious reader, that 
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Mrs Slipſlop did not in the leaſt deviate from the 
common road in this behaviour; and indeed, had 
ſhe done otherwite, ſhe muſt have deſcended below 
herſelf, and woutd have very juſtly been liable to 
cenſure. 

Be it known then, that the human ſpecies are di- 
vided into two ſorts of people, to wit, High people 
and Low people. As by high le I would not be 
underſtood to mean perions li ly born higher in 
their dimenſions than the reſt of the tpecies, nor me- 
taphorically thoſe of exalted characters and abili- 
ties ; fo by low people ] cannot be conſtrued to in- 
tend the reverſe. High people ſignify no other than 

ie ot faſhion, and low people thote of no faſhion. 
— this word Faſhion hath by long uſe loſt its ori- 
ginal meaning, from which at preſent it gives us a 
very diherent idea: for I am deceived, if by perſons 
of taſbiou, we do not generally include a conception 
ef birth and accompli ts ſuperior to the herd 
of mankind; whereas, — , nothing more was 
originally meant by a perſon of tathion, t a 
fon who Ureſs'd niente in the falhĩon of the 1 
aud the word really and truly ſigniſies no more at 
this day. , the world being thus divided into 
people of faſhion and people. of no faibion, a fierce 
contention aroſe between them; nor would thole of 


one party, to avoid 1 ion, be feen publicly to 
ſpeak to thoſe of the ot er, though they often held 
a-very good corre{pondence in private. In this con- 
tention it is diflicult to ſay which party ſucceeded : 


for whilſt the people of tamion ſeized ſeveral piaces 


to their own uſe, ſuch as cots, aſſemblies, ope 
balls, &c. the people of no fathion, beſides one roy 
lace, called his Majeſty's Bear-garden, have been 


l couſtant eflion ot all hops, fairs, revels, &c. 


Two places have been a to be divided between 
them, namely the church and the playhouſe ; where 
they ſe te themſelves from each other in a re- 
markable manner: for as the people df tathion exalt 
themielves at church over the heads ot the people 
ot no faſhion, fo in the play louie they abaſe them- 
ſelves in the ſame degree under their feet. This 
NAY e ye with any one able to 
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account for: it is ſafficient, that fo far from look- 
ing on each other as brethren in the Chriſtian lan- 
guage, they ſeem ſcarce to regard each other as of 
the ſame ſpecies. This the terms, © ſtrange perſons; 
= — one does not know the creature; wretches, 
ce beaſts, brutes,” and many other appellations, evi- 
dently demonſtrate ; which Mrs Slipilop having of- 
ten heard her miltreſs uſe, thought ſhe had alto a 
right to uſe in her turn; and perhaps ſhe was not 
miſtaken ; for theſe two parties, eſpecially theſe bor- 
dering nearly on each other, to wit, the loweſt of 
the high, and the higheſt of the low, often change 
their parties according to place and time; for thote 
who are people of faſhion in one place, are often 
people of no faſhion in another. And with regard 
to time, it may not be unpleaſant to ſurvey the 
picture of dependance like a kind of ladder: as for 
anſtance, early in the morning ariſes the poſtilion, 
or ſome other boy, which preat families, no more 
than great ſhips, are without, and falls to bruſhing 
the clothes, and cleaning the ſhoes of John the toot- 
man, who being dreſs'd himſelf, applies his hand to 


the ſame labours for Mr Secondhand, the Squire's 


.gentleman ; the gentleman, in the like manner, a 
Bere later in the day, attends the Squire; the 
Squire is no ſooner equipped than he attends the 
levee of my Lord; which is no ſooner over than my 
Lord himſelf is ſeen at the levee of the favourite; 
who, after the hour of homage is at an end, appears 
Himſelf to pay homage to the levee of his — 
Nor is there, perhaps, in this whole ladder of de- 
pendence, any one ſtep at a greater diſtance from 


the other than the tirſt from the ſecond : ſo that to 


a philoſopher the queſtion might only ſeem, Whe- 
ther you would chute to be a great man at fix in 


the morning, or at tivo in the afternoon ? And yet 


there are ſcarce two of theſe, who do not think the 
leaſt familiarity with the perſons below them a con- 


deſcenſion, and if they were to go one ſtep farther, 


a degradation. 


AxD now, reader, I hope thou wilt pardon this 
Jong digreſſion, which ſeemed to me 2 to 
om 


indicate the great character of Mrs Slipſlop, 
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what low people, who have never ſcen high people, 
might think an abſurdity : but we who know them, 
mult have daily found very high perſons know us 
in one place, and not in another ; to-day, and not 
to-morrow : all which it is difficult to acconnt for, 
otherwiſe than I have here endeavoured ; and per- 
haps, it the gods, according to the opinion of ſome, 
made men only to laugh at them, there is no part 
of our behaviour which auſwers the end of our crea- 
tion better than this. 

Bur to return to our hiſtory. Adams, who knew 
no more of this than the cat which ſat on the table, 
imagining Mrs Slipſlop's memory had been much 
worte than it really was, followed her into the next 
room, crying out, Madam Slipflop, here is one of 
« your old acquaintance ; do but ſee what a fine wo- 
man ſhe is grown ſince ſhe left Lady Booby's fer- 
vice.“ I think I reflect ſomething of her, an» 
ſwered ſhe with great dignity, © but I can't remem- 
© ber all the inferior ſervants in our family.“ She 
then proceeded to ſatisfy Adams's curioſity, by tell- 
ing lim, when ſhe arrived at the inn, the found a 
© chaiſe ready for her; that her lady being expect- 
© ed very ſhortly in the country, the was obli to 
© make the ut moſt haſte, and in corumenſuration of 
« Joſeph's lameneſs, ſhe had taken him with her; 
and laſtly, that the exceſſive virulence of the ſtorm 
© had driven them into the honſe where he found 
them.“ After which ſhe acquainted Adams with 
his having left his horſe, and expreſs'd ſome wonder 
at his having ſtrayed fo far out of his way, and at 
meeting him, as the ſaid, in the company of that 
© wench, who, ſhe feared, was no better than ſhe 
© ſhould be.” 

Tu horſe was no ſooner put into Adams's head, 
but he was immediately driven out by this reflection 
on the character of Fanny. He proteſted, he be- 
lieved there was not a chaſter damſel in the univerſe. 
© | heartily with, I heartily wiſh,” cried he, (ſna 
ping his fingers), © that all her betters were as % 

e then proceeded to inform her of the accident of 
their meeting ; but when he came to mention the 
circumlitauce of 3 her from the rape, ſhe 

2 1 
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faid, She thought him properer for the army than 
the clergy ; . did not become 2 to 
lay violent hands on any one ; that he ſhould have 
rather prayed that ſhe might be ſtrengthened. Adams 

, He was very far from being aſhamed of what 
he had done; ſhe replied, © Want of ſhame was not 


the currycuriſtic of a clergyman.* This dialogue 


mi have probably grown warmer, had. not Jo- 
11 entered the room, to aſk — 2 
Madam Sli 


pſlop to introduce Fanny: but ſhe poſs 
tively refuſed to admit any ſuch trollops and told 


him, She would have been burnt before ſhe would 
have ſuffered him to pet into a chaiſe with her, if 
w ihe had ance reſpected him of having his fluts way» 

A the road for him; adding, that _ 

a very pretty part, and ſhe did not 

t» fo dim « dos. He made the beſt bow he 
could, and cried out, I thank you, Madam, for that 
© right reverend appellation, which I ſhall take all 
s honeſt means to deſerve.” Very honeſt means, 
returned the with a ſneer, to bring good people to- 
| * gether.” At theſe words Adams took two or three 


 Arides acroſs the room, when the coachman came to 


inform Mrs Slipſlop, that the ſtorm was over, and 
the moon ſhone very bright. She then ſent for Jo- 
ſeph, who was fitting without with his Fanny, and 
would have had him gone with her; bat he peremp- 
torily refuſcd to leave Fanny behind ; which threw 
the woman into a violent rage. She ſaid, She 
would inform her lady what doings. were carryin 

on, and did not doubt but ſhe w rid the i 

of all ſuch people; and concluded a long ſpeech, 
full of bitterneſs and very hard words, with ſome re- 
flections on the clergy, not decent to repeat. At 
laſt, finding Joſeph unmoveable, ſhe flung berſelf 
into the chaite, caſting a look at Fanny as ſhe went, 
not unlike that which Cleopatra gives Octavia in 
the play. To ſay the truth, ſhe was moſt diſagree- 
ably diſappointed by the preſence of Fanny ; ſhe 
had, from her firſt ſeeing Joſeph at the inn, concel- 
ved hopes of ſomething which might have been ac- 
compliſhed at an alehonſe 2s well as a palace. In» 
deed, it is probable Mr Adams had reſcued mers 
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than Fanny from the danger of a rape that even. 


ing. 

Wann the chaiſe had carried off the enraged 
Slipſlop, Adams, Joleph, and Fanny afſembled over 
the fire, where the a great of innocent 
chat, pretty enough ; but as poſſibly it would not be 
very entertaining to the reader, we ſhall haſten to 
the morning ; only. obſerving that none of them 
went to bed that night. Adams, when he had ſmoalke- 

ed three pipes, took a comfortable nap in a great 
chair, and left the lovers, whoſe eyes were too well 
employed to permit any deſire of ſhutting them, to 
enjoy by themſelves, during ſome hours, an happi- 
nels which none of my readers, who have never been 
in love, are capable of the leaſt conception of, though 
we had as many tongues as Homer delired to de- 
ſcribe it with, and which all true lovers will repre- 
ſent to their owu minds without the leaſt ailiſtance 
from us. 

LET it ſuffice then to ſay, that Fanny, after a 
thouſand entreaties,. at laſt gave up her whole foul : 
to Joſeph, and almoſt fainting in his arms, with a 
fiph infinitely. ſofter and ſweeter too than any Ara- 
biau breeze, the whiſpered to his lips, which were 
then cloſe to hers, © O Joſeph, you have won me; 
« |. will be yours for ever.” Joſeph having thanked. 
her on his knees, and embraced hee with*an eager- 
nels which ſhe now almoſt returned, leapt up in a 
rapture, and awakened the parion, earneſtly begging 
him, that he would that inſtant join their hands to- 
gether. Adams rebuked him tor. his requeſt, and 
told him, He would no means conſent to any 

thing coutrary to the forms of the church: that he 
had no licence, nor indeed would he adviſe him to 
obtain one. That the church had preicribed a form, 
namely the publication of banns, with which all 
Chriſtians ought to comply, aud to the omiffion 
of which he attributed the many miſeries which be- 
fel great folks in marriage; coucluding, As many 
5 as are ot together dtherwiſe than God's word 
« doth allow, are not joined together by God, net 
ther is their matrimony lawful.“ Fanny agreed. 


with the parſon, ee "ir Joſeph with a bluſh, Sue 
| 3 
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aſſured hi n ſhe would not conſent to any ſuch thing, 
and that the wondered at his offeriag it. In which 
re ſolution ſhe was comforted and commended 
Ad uns, and J-ſe>h was obliged to wait patient] 
a ter the third -ublication of the banas, which - 
ei er he obtained the conſent of Fanny, in the pre. 
ſence of Adams, to put in at their arrival. 

Taz Can had been now riſen ſome hours, when 
Joſeph, finding his leg ſurpriſingly recovered, pro- 
poſed to walk forwards ; but' when they were all 
ready to ſet out, an accident a little retarded them. 
T':is was no other than the reckoning, which 
amonnted to ſeven ſhillings; no great ſum, if we 
conſider the immenſe quantity of ale which Mr 
Adams poured in. Indeed they had no objection to 
the reaſonableneſs of the bill, but many to the 
bability of paying it ; for the fellow who had taken 
poor Fanny's purſe, had unluckily forgot to return 
it. So that the account ſtood thus: 


Mr Adams and company Dr — © 7 © 


In Mr Adams's pocket, ' — — © © 6: 
In Mr Þieph's, — — — 0 0 © 
In Mrs Fanny's, — — — © 0 0 


* 


Balance, — — n 


0 

* 
wy 
oy 


They ſtood filent ſome few minutes, ſtaring at each 
other, when Adams whip'd out on his toes, and aſk- 
ed the hoſteſs, if there was no clergyman in that 
« pariſh ?* She anſwered, there was.“ © Is he weal- 
thy! replied he; to which ſhe likewiſe anſwered 
in the affirmative. Adams then ſnapping his fingers, 
returned overjoved to his companions, 7 ( 
Heureka, heureka ;* which not being underſtood, 
he told them in plain Engliſh, © they need give them- 
« ſelves no trouble, for he had a brother in the pa- 
4 riſh who would defray the reckoning ; and that he 
* would juſt flep to his honſe and fetch the money, 
and return to them inſtantly. b 
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C H A FP. AV. 


An interview betwee F arſon Adams and Parſon 
Truliiber. 


Anso Adams came to the houſe of Parſon Trul- 

liber, whom he found fliipt into his waitlcoat, 
with an apron on, and a pail in his hand, juſt come 
from ſerving his hogs; for Mr Trulliber was a par- 
ſon on Sundays, but all the other fix might more 
properly be called a farmer. He occupied a ſmall 
piece ot land of his own, beſides which he rented a 
conſiderable deal more. His wite milked his cows, 
managed his dairy, and followed the markets with 
butter and eggs. The hops fell chiefly to his care, 
which he carefully waited on at home, and attend- 
ed to fairs; on which occaſion he was liable to ma- 
ny jokes, his own ſize being with much ale render- 
ed little inferior to that of the beaſts he fold. He 
was indeed one of the } { men you ſhould ſee, 
and could have acted the part of Sir John Falſtaff 
without ſtuffing. Add to this, that the rotuudity 
of his belly was conſiderably increaſed by the ſhort - 
neſs of his ſtature, his ſhadow aſcending very near 
as far in heipht when he lay on his back, as when 
he ſtood on his legs. His voice was loud and hoarſe, 
and his accent extremely broad; to complete the 
whole, he had a ſtatelineſs in his gait, when he 
walked, not unlike that of a poole, only he ſtalked 
flower. : 

Ma Trulliber being informed that ſumebody want. 
ed to {peak with — immediately flipt off his 
apron, and cloathed himſelf in an old night-gown, 
being the dreſs in which he always ſaw his compa» 
ny at home. His wife, who informed him of Mr 
Adams's arrival, had made a imall miſtake ; for ſhe 
had told her huſband, She believed here was a man 
come for ſome of his ho This ſuppoſition made 
Mr Trulliber haſten with the utmoſt expedition to 
attend his gueſt, He no ſooner ifaw Adams, than 
not in the leaſt doubting the cauſe of his errand to 
be what his wite had imagined, he told him, He 


was come in very good time; that he expected a 
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dealer that y afternoon ; and added, were 
all pure and fat, and upwards of tweuty ſcore a- 
iece. Adams anſwered, He believed. he did not 
now hin. Tes, yes," cried Trulliber, I have 

© {cen you often at fair; why, we have dealt before 
© now, mun, warrant you Yes, yes,“ cries he, I 
remember thy. face very. well, but wont mention a 
© word more till you have ſeen them, though I have 
© never fold thee a flitch of iuch bacon as is now in 
© the ſtye.“ Upon which he laid violent hands on 
Adams, and dragged him into the hog's ſtye, which 
was indeed but two ſteps trum his parlour window, 
They were no ſooner arrived there, than. he cried 
out, Do but handle them; ſtep in, friend; art 
© welcome to handle them whether doſt buy or no.“ 
At which words, opening the gate, he puſhed Adams 
into the pig-itye, inſiiting on it, that he ſhould 

— handle them, before he would talk one word with 
him. Adams, whoſe natural complaiſance was be- 
ond any artificial, was obliged to comply before 
he way offered to explain himſelf; aud laying hold 
on one of their tails, the unruly beait gave ſuch a 
ſudden ſpring, that he threw poor. Adams all along 
in the mire. Truliiber, iuſtead of aiſiſting him to 
up, burit into a laughter, and-entering the ſt ye, 
Said to Adains, with ſome contempt, Why, doſt not 
know how to handle a hog? and was going to lay 
hold of one hi:nfelt'; but Adams, who thought he 
had carried his complaitance far enough, was ne 
ſooner on his legs, than he eſcaped out of the reach 
of the animals, and cried out, Nihil habeo cum pcr- 
© cis; I am a clergyman, Sir, and am not come te 
© buy hogs.* Trulliber aut ered, He was forry fer 
the mittake; but that he muit blame his wife; add- 
ing, She was a fool, and always committed blun- 
ders. He then deſired him to walk in and clean 
himſelf; that he would only faſten up the ſtye and 
follow him. Adams deſired leave to dry bis 
chat, wig and hat by the fire, which Trulliber grant- 
ed. Mrs Trulliber would have brought him a ba- 
fon of water to waſh his face; but her huſband bid 
her be quiet like a fool as the was, or ſhe would com- 
mit more blanders, and then directed Adams to the 
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p. While Adams 28 — — Trulli. 

, conceiving no great or the appearance 

of his gueit, faſtened the S and now 
conducted him into the kitchen; telling him, he be- 
lieved a cup of drink would do him no harm, and 
whiſpered his wife to draw a little of the worſt ale. 
After a ſhort ſilence, Adams faid, I fancy, Sir, you 
© already perceive me to be a clergyman.' * Ay, 
© ay,” cries Trulliber grinning: I perceive you 
0 <A ſome caſlock ; [ll ans Sontag ts cans Be 
©. whole one.” Adams anſwered, It was indeed 
none of the beſt; but he had the misfortune to tear 
it about ten years ago in paſling over a ſtile. Mrs 
Trulliber returning with the drink, told her huſt 
band, She fancied the gentleman was a traveller, 
and that he would be glad to cat a bit. Trulliber 
bid her hold her impertinent tongue; and aſked 
her, If parſons uſed to travel without hories ? add» 
ing, He ſuppoſed the gentlewan had none, by his 


having no boots on. * Yes, Sir, * lays 

© I have a horſe, but I left him behind me.“ *1am 
0 to hear you have one, ſays Trulliber ; © for 
© I affure you Edon't love to ſee c on foot; 
© it is not ſeemly, nor ſuiting the dignity of the 


cloth.“ Here Trulliber e a long oration on 
the dignity of the cloth hag woe of me , not much 
worth relating, tall his wife had the table, 
and ſet a m oy # nom on it his break fait, 
He then ſaid to-A 0 2 know, friend, how 
© you came to caale on me; bowever, as you are 
6 , if you think to eat a mortel, you 
© may.” * accepted the invitation, and the 
two parſons fat down ther, Mrs Trulliber wait» 
ing behind. her hu s chair, as was, it ſeems, 
her cuſtom. Trulliber eat heartily, but ſcaree put 
any thing in his mouth without finding fault with 
j His wife's cookery. All which the poor woman bore 

patiently. Indeed ſhe was ſo abſolute an admirer 
of her huſband's greatneſs and importance, of 
which ſhe had. trequent hiuts from his own mouth, 
that ſhe almoſt carried her adoration to an opinion 
_ of his infallibility. To ſay the truth, the parion 
bad exepciſed. her more ways than one; and the 
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pious woman had fo well edified by her huſband's 
ſermons, that ſhe had reſolved to receive the bad 
things of this world together with the good. She 
had indeed been at firit a little contentious ; but he 
had loug ſiuce got the better, partly by her love for 
this, partly for her fear tor that, partly by her reli- 
gion, partly by the reſpect he paid himſelf, aud 
partly by that which he received from the pariſh: 
the had, in ſhort, abſolutely ſubmitted, and now wor. 
ſhipped her huſband as Sarah did Abraham, calling 
him (not Jord, but) maſter. Whilſt they were at 
table, her huſband gave her a freſh example of his 


greatneſs ; for as ſhe had juſt delivered a cup of ale 


to Adams, he ſnatched it out of his hand, and, cry- 
ing out, I caal'd vurſt, ſwallowed down the ale. 
Adams denied it; it was referred to the wife, who, 
tho' her conſcience was on the fide of Adams, durit 
not give it inſt her hutband. Upon which he 
faid, © No, Sir, no, I ſhould not have been fo rude 
© to have taken it from you, if you had caal'd vurit; 
but I'd have you know, I'm a better man than to 


< ſuffer the he in the kingdom to drink before 


© me in my own houſe, when I caale vurſt.“ 
As ſoon as their breakfaſt was ended, Adams be» 
gau in the following manner: I think, Sir, it is 
4 3 time to inform you of the buſineſs of my em- 
© baily. I am a traveller, and am paſling: this way 
© in company with two young pcople, a lad and a 
4 damſel, my pariſhioners, towards my own cure: 
ue ſtopt at a houle of hoſpitality in the pariſh, 
© where they directed me to you, as having the 
4 cure.” Though I am but a curate,' ſays Trul- 


ber, I believe I am as warm as the vicar himſelf, 


or perhaps the rector of the next pariſh too; I be- 


lieve I could buy them both.“ Sir, cries Adams, 


I rejoice thereat. Now, Sir, my buſineſs is, that 
< we are by various accidents ſtript of our 
© and are not able to pay our reckoning, being ſe- 
© ven ſhillings. I therefore requeſt you to aſſiſt me 
© with the loan of thoſe ſeven thillings, and alſo ſe- 
4 ven ſhillings more, which peradventure I tball re- 
© turn to you; but if not, I am convinced you will 


« joyfully embrace ſuch an opportuuity of laying 


- 
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4 yp a treaſure in a better place than any this world 
« affords.” 

Surrost a ſtranger, who entered the chambers of % 
a lawyer, being imagined a client, when the lawyer : 
was E his palm for the fee, ſhould pull out 
a writ againtt him. Suppoſe an apothecary, at the 
door of a chariot containing ſome preat doctor of 
eminent {kiH, ſhould, inftead of directions to a pa- 
tient, preſent him with a potion for himſelf. Sup- 
poſe a miniſter ſhould, inſtead of a good round ſum, 
treat my Lord ——, or Sir , or Eſq. with 
a you mitick. Suppote a civil companion, or 
a led captain ſhould, inſtead of virtue, and honour, 
and beauty, and parts, and admiration, thunder 
vice, and intamy, and uglineſs, and folly, and con- 
tempt in his patron's ears. Suppoſe, when a tradeſ- 
man firſt carries in his bill, the man of faſhion 
ſhould pay it; or ſuppole, if he did fo, the tradeſ- 
man ſhould abate what he had overcharged on the 
ſuppoſition of waiting. In ſhort, —ſuppoſe what 
vou will, you never cau nor will ſuppoſe any thing 
equal to the aſtoniſhment which feized on Trulliber, 
as ſoon as Adams had ended his ſpeech. A white 
he rolled his eyes in filence, ſometimes ſurveying. 
Adams, then his wife, then caſting them on the 

und, then litting them up to heaven. At laſt, 

burſt forth in the following accents. Sir, I be- 
lieve I know where to lay up my little treaſure as 
well as another: I thank God if I am not ſo warm 
as ſome, I am content; that is a blefling greater 
than riches; and he to whom that is given, need 
* aſk no more. To be content with a little is great- 
er than to poſleſs the world, which man may poſ- 
* ſes without being ſo. Lay up my treaſure ! what 
© matters where a man's treature is, whoſe heart is 
in the ſcriptures? there is the treaſure of a Chri- 
© {tian.* At theſe words the water ran from Adams's 
eyes; and catching Trulliber by the hand in a rap- 
ture, Brother,” ſays he, Heavens bleſs the acct- 
dent by which I came to ſee you; I would have 
© walked inany a mile to have communed with you, 
© and believe ne, 1 will ſhortly pay you a fecond 
©. viſit : but my friends, 1 fancy, by this tame, won- 
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der at my ſtay; ſo let me have the money imme. 
« diately.” Trulliber then put on a ſtern look, and 
oried out, Thou doſt not intend to rob me?“ Ar 
which the wife, burſting into tears, fell on her 
knees, and roared out, © dear Sir, for Heaven 
fake don't 0b my maſter; we are but poor 
> ple.” © Get up for @ fool as thou art, po 
© about thy buſineſs,* ſaid Trulliber, doit think 
the man will venture his lite? he is a begpar, and 
no robber. Very true indeed, ano Adams. 
< 1 with, with all my heart, the tithing-man was 
< here,” cnes Trulliber, I would — puniſh- 
© ed as a vagabond for thy impudence. Fourteen 
«.thillings-indeed ! I won't give thee a farthing. I 
© believe thou art no more a cler n than the 
woman there, (pointing to his wife); but if thou 
art,, doit · deterve to have thy gown ſitript over = 

ſuch 

ſays 


© .tbouiders, tor running about the country in 
<.a manner.“ [ ive your ſuipicions, 
Adams; © but ſuppoſe I'm not a clergyman, I am 
t nevertheleis thy brother; and thou, as a Chri- 
< \tian, much more as a c man, art obhged to 
< relieve my diſtreis“ < Doſt preach to me?“ re- 
plicd Trulliber, © doit pretend to inſtruct me in my 
« duty?” < Itacks, a good ſtory, cries Mrs Trulh- 
ber, to to my maſter.” Silence, woman, 
cries Trulliber; I would have thee know, friend,” 
addreting himſelf to Adams, I ſhall not learn my 
duty frem ſuch.as thee; I know what charity is, 
better than to give it to vagabonds.* * Beſides, if 
© we were inclined, the poor's rate obliges us to 
give fo much charity,“ cries the wife. Pugh! 
© thou art a fool. Poor's reate! hold thy nonſenſe, 
anſwered Trulliber : and then, turning to Adams, 
he told him, He would give him nothing. 1 an 
« forry,' anſwered Adams, that you do know what 
© charity is, fince you practiie it no better; I mult 
© tell you, if you truit to your knowiedge for your 
« juſtification, you will find yourſelf deceived; tho 


« yau ſhould faith to it without good works * 

< Fellow,” cries Trulliber, < doſt thou 1pcak againſt 
4 faith in my houſe ? Get out of my doors, I wil: no 
langer remain under the ſame roof with a wretch 
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' who ſpeaks wantonly of faith and the Scriptures.” 

© Name not the Scriptures,” ſays Adams. How, 

not name the Scriptures! Do you diſbeliere the 
« Scriptures ?* cries Trulliber. No, but ng do," 

anſwered Adams, © if I may reaſon from your prac- 
' tice: tor their commands are fo explicit, and their 
' rewards and punithments ſo immenſe, that it is 
impoſlible a man ſhould ſtedfaſtly believe without 
' obeying. Now, there is no command more ex- 
* prefs, no duty more uently enjoined, than 


charity. Whoever, therefore, is void of charity, 


©] make no fcruple of pronouncin that he is no 
« Chriſtian,* © I would not adviſe thee,” fays Trul- 
liber, © to {ay that I am no Chriſtian ; I wow't take 
lit off vou: for I believe I am as good a man as 
thyſeli' ; (and indeed, though he was now rather 
too corpulent ſor athletic exerciſes, he had in his 
youth been one of the beit boxers and cudgel-play- 
ers in the county). His wife, ſeeing him clench 
his fitt, interpoled, and begged ray not to fight, 
but ſhew himielf a true Chri fan, and take the 
law of him. As nothing could provoke Adams to 
rike but an abſolute affault on himſelf or his 
friend, he ſmiled at the angry look and geſtures 
of Trelliber ; ; and, telling him he was ſorry to fee 
ſuch men in orders, departed without ſurther cere- 
monyv. 


CH A P. XV. 


Ju adventure, the conſequence of a new inſlance which 
Parſon Adams gave of his ſorgetfulneſs. 
ER he came * to the inn, he found ſo- 
eph and Fanny fittin ** They were 
ſo far — thinkin his ans as he had 
feared they would, N _— . miſſed or 
thought of him. Indeed I have been often aſſured 
— that they ſpent theſe hours in a moſt de- 
ghtful onde > hg but as I never could prevail 
— relate it, ſo I cannot communicate it 
to the reader. 
Adams acquainted the lovers with the ill ſacceſs 


of bis enterpriſe. They _ all greatly conſound- 
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ed, none being able to propoſe any method of de. 
rting, till Joſeph at laſt adviſed calling in the 
hoſteſs, and deſiring her to truſt them ; which Fan. 
ny ſaid ſhe deſpaired of her doing, as ſhe was one 
of the ſoureſt faced hg om h o_ beheld. 

Bur ſhe was agreea Happointed ; for the ho- 
ſteſs was no ſooner aſked the queſtion, than ſhe rea- 
dily agreed; and, with a curtſy and ſmile, wiſhed 
them a good journey. However, leſt Fanny's fill 
in phyſiognomy ſhould be called in queſtion, we 
will venture to aſſigu one reaſon hich might pro- 
bably incline her to this confidence and good-hu- 
mour. When Adams ſaid he was going to viſit his 
brother, he had unwittingly impoſed on Joſeph and 
Fanny; who both believed he had meant his natu- 
ral brother, and not his brother in divinity ; and 
had fo informed the hoſteſs on her inquiry after 
him. Now Mr Trulliber had, by his profeſhons of 
piety, by his gravity, auſterity, reſerve, and opinion 

'ba t wealth, ſo great an authority in his 
riſh, that they all lived in the utmoſt fear and ap- 
prehenſion him. It was therefore no wonder 
that the hoſteſs, who knew it was in his option whe- 
ther ſhe ſhould ever ſell another mug of drink, did 
not dare to affront his ſuppoſed brother by denying 
him credit. 

Tur were now juſt on their departure, when 
Adams recollected he had left his great coat and 
Hat at Mr Trulliber's. As he was not deſirous of 
renewing his viſit, the hoſteſs herſelf, having no 
ſervant at home, offered to fetch it. 

Tuis was an unfortunate expedicnt: for the hoſt- 
eſs was ſoon undeceived in the opinion ſhe had en- 

tertained of Adams, whom Trulliber abuſed in the 
graſſeſt terms, eſpecially when he heard he had had 
the aſſurance to pretend to be his near relation. 
Ar her return, therefore, ſhe entirely changed her 
note. She ſaid, Folks might be aſhamed of travel- 
ling about, and pretending to be what they were 
not: that taxes were high, and, for her part, ſhe 
was obliged to pay for what ſhe had ; ſhe could not 
therefore poſſibly, nor would ſhe truſt any body, 
mo not her own father: that money was never 
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ſcarcer, and ſhe wanted to make up a ſum : that ſhe 
expected, therefore, they ſhould pay their reckon- 
ing before they left the houſe. 

ADams was now greatly perplexed ; but as he 

knew that he could cafily have borrowed ſach a ſum 

in his own parith, and as he knew he would have 
lent it hiinſelf to auy mortal in diſtreſs ; ſo he took 
freſh courage, and ſallied out all around the pariſh, 
but to no purpoſe ; he returned as pennyleſs as he 
went, groaning and lamenting, that it was poſlible, 
in a country profeſling Chriſtianity, for a wretcls 
to ſtarve in the midit of his fellow-creatures who 
abounded. | 

W 111.57 he was gone, the hoſteſs, who ſtayed as a 
fort of guard with Joſeph and Fanny, entertained 
them with the goodnets of Parſon Tralliber. Aud 
indeed he had not only a very character, as to 
other qualities, in the neighbourhood, but was repu- 
ted a man of great charity: for tho' he never gave 
a farthing, he had always that word in his mouth. 

ADans was no ſooner returned the ſecond time, 
than the ſtorm grew exceeding high, the hoſteſs de- 
claring, among ether things, that if they offered to 
ſtir without paying her, the would ſoon overtake 
them with a warrant. 4 

P:aTo and Ariſtotle, or ſomebody elſe hath faid, 
THAT WHEN THE MOST EXQUISITE CUNNING FALLS, 
CHANCE OFTEN HITS THE MARK, AND THAT BY 
MEANS THE LEAST EXPECTED. Virgil exprefles this. 
very boldly : 

| Turne, quod optanti divum promittere nemo 
Auderet volvenda dies, en ! attulit ultra. 


I would quote more great men if I could; but my 
memory not permitting me, I will proceed to exem- 

plify theſe obſervations by the following inſtance. 
_- THEkxE chanced (for Adams had not cunning. 
enough to contrive it) to be at that time in the ale- 
houſe a fellow who had been formerly a drammer 
in an Iriſh regiment, and now travelled the country 
as dlar. 'This man having attentively liſtened 
to the diſcourſe of the hoſteſs, at laſt took Adams 
aſide, and — ww the ſum was for which 
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hey were detained. As ſoon as he was informed, 
ie ſighed, and faid, He was forry it was ſo much; 
for that he had no more than fix ſhillings and fiz« 
hence in his pocket, wlücli be 4— 2 them 
with all his heart, Adams gave a caper, and crie 

2 It would do; for that he had ſixpence himſelf. 


thus th r people, who. could. not engage 
41 paſſion 4 (— and piety, were at length 
livered out of their diſtreſi by the charity of a 
poor pedlar. | | | 
. I 5$HALL refer it to my reader to make what ob- 
ſerrations he pleaſes on this incident : it is ſuffici- 
ent for me to inform bim, that after Adams and 
his vions had returned him a thouſand 
thanks, and told bim where be might call to be re, 
paid, they all fallied out of the houſe without 
any compliments from their hoſteſs, or indeed with - 


out payipg her any ; Adams declaring, He would 
take s >. _ rg A Ro to call there again, and 
the on her fide aſſuring them ſhe w no ſuch 


gueſts, 


A very curious adventure, in which Mr Adams gave # 
much greater inſtance of the honeſt ſimplici his 
heart, than of his experience in the ways of this 
world. 


UR travellers had walked about two m 
| that inn, which they had more reaſon to 


miſtaken for a caſtle than Don Quixote ever bal 


any of thoſe in which he ſojourned, ſeeing they 


of invitation hanging out. A gentleman fat 
alan iug a pipe at 12 ; of whom Adams in- 


quires the road, and received ſo 2 and 
obliging an anſwer, accompanied wi ſmiling a 
3 that the parſon, whoſe heart was 


nanny diſpoſed to love and affection, began to 


K ſeveral other queſtions ; particularly the name 
of the pariſh, and who was the owner of a 1 | 


houie whole front they then had in proſpect. 


C H A P. XVI. 05 


had met with ſuch difficulty in eſcaping out of its, 
walls, when they came to a pariſh, aud beheld a. 
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anſwered as obligingly as before; and 
as to the houſe, acquainted him it was his own, He 
chen ded in the following manner: Sir, 1 
« preſume by your habit you are a clergyman ; and 
6 os you are travelling on foot, I ſappole a * 7 
beer will not - diſagreeadle to' yo 
' can recommend my landlord's — 51 97 
the beſt iu all this country. What ſay you, will 
« you halt a little, and let us take a pipe to r? 
© there is no better tobacco in the kingdom. Th 
ſal was not diſpleaſing to Adams, who had 
allayed his thirſt that day wit irh no better liquor than 
what. Mrs Trulliber's — had produced; and 
which was indeed little ſaperior, either in . 

or flavour, to that which diſtilled from 2 
her generous huſband beflowed on his Ha- 
ring therefore abundantly thanked. the 
for his kind invitation, and bid Joſeph and Fanny 
follow hinr, he entered the alehouſe, where a large 
loaf and cheeſe, and a pitcher of beer, which tru- 

anſwered the character =m of it, ſet be- 

ore them, the three travellers ſell to cating with 
appetites infinitely more voracious than are to be 
found at the molt exquiſite eating-houſes in the pa- 
riſn ot St James's, 

Tax gentleman expreſſed great delight in the 
hearty and cheartul behaviour of Adams ; and. | 
ticularly in the familiarity with which he converiped. 
with Joſeph and Fanny, whom he often called his 
children, a term he explained to mean no more. 
than his pariſhiouers; ſaying, He looked on all thole , 
whom God had: neg to his cure, to land to 
him in that relatien. The gentleman, ſhaking him 

by the hand, NK 5 pplauded thoſe ſeutiments. - 
p Irre are in ys he, © the true principles of 
fa Chrittian divine; 2nd I heartily with they were 
© univerſat: but, on the contrary, I am ſorry. to ſap . 
* the parſon of our pariſh, inſtead of eſteeming his 
poor pariſhioners as a part of his family „ leems-, 
rather to conſider them as not of the ſame aff ay Geet. 
© with himſelf. He ſeldom ſpeaks: to any, un 
© forte few of the richelt of us; nay, indeed he will. 
not more his hat to the others. I often- lau h.. 
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< when I behold him on Sundays ſtrutting along the 
« church-yard like a turky-cock, through rows of 
nis pariſhioners, who bow to him with as much 
© {ubmiſhon, and are as unregarded, as a ſet of fer. 
vile courtiers by the prince in Chriſten. 
dom. But if ſuch temporal pride is ridi 
'< ſurely on ſpiritual is odious and deteſtable; it ſuch 
© a -up empty human bladder, ſtrutting in 
0 — robes, Falk moves. one's deriſion, ſurely 
in the habit of a prieſt it muſt raiſe our ſcorn.” 

© DovsT1E5ss,' anſwered Adams, your opinion is 
right; but I hope ſuch examples are rare. The 
4 whom I have the honour to know, maintain 
a diflerent behaviour; and ou will allow me, Sir, 
that the readineſs which too many of the laity ſhow 
< to contemn the order, may be one reaſon of their 
s avoiding too much humility.* Very true indeed,” 


ſays the gentleman ; © I find, Sir, you are a man of 


< of knowing ms perhaps our accidenta 
may not be diſadvantageous to you neither. At 
- n that the incumbent 
« of this living ts old and intirm; and that itis in 
_ © my gift. Doctor, give me your hand; and aſſure 
< yourſelf of it at his deceaſe.“ Adams told him, He 
was never more confounded in his life, than at his 
utter incapacity to make any return to ſuch noble 
and unmerited generolity.- A mere trifle, Sir,' cries 
the » * ſrarce worth your acceptance: 2 
< little more than three hundred a- year. I with it 
< was double the value for your ſake.“ Adams bow- 
ed, and cried from the emotions of his gratitude ; 
when the other aſked him, If he was married, or 
had any children, beſides thoſe in the ſpiritual ſenſe 
he had 


< excellent ſenſe, and am happy in this 4 
mecung 


mentioned. Sir,” replied the parſon, 1 
< have a wife and fix at your ſervice.' That is 


< unlucky,” ſays the gentleman ; for I would other- 


< wiſe have taken you into my own houſe as my 


< chaplain ; however, I have another in the 
4 N (> ring ety 5 ee 9-4. oo 

will furniſh for you. Pray does your wife under- 
© ſtand a dairy ?* profeſs ſhe does, ihys 
Adams, I am ſorry for it, quoth the geutiemas z 
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. 4 I would have given you half a dozen cows, and 


very good grounds to have maintained thein.“ 
Sir,“ ſaid Adam 


Ss, in an ecſtaſy, you are too libc- 
ral; indeed you are. * Not at all, cries the pentic- 
man, * I etteem riches only as they give me an op- 
< portunity of doing good, and I never taw one 
« whom 1 a greater inclinatiou to ſerve. At 
which words he ſhook him heartily by the hand, aud 
told him, he had ſufticient room in his houte to en- 
tertain him and his triends. Adams he might 
give bun no fuch trouble; that they could be very 
_ accommodated in the 1 they were; 
orgetting t had not a ſixpenny piece among. 
no 4 would not bo denied ; — 
informing himſclt how far they were travelling, he 
ſaid it was too long a journey to take on foot, aud 
that they would favour him, by ſuflermg 

him to lend them a ſervant and horſes; adding 
withal, that if they would do him the ure of 
their company only two days, he would furniſh them 
with his coach and ix. Adams turning to Joſ6ph, 
faid, © How lucky is this geutleman's eſs to 
© you, who, I am afraid, would be ſcarce able to 
* hold out on your lame leg: and then agddrefing 
the perſon who made him theſe liberal ues, at- 


ter much bowing, he cried out, Bleiled be the hour 


© which firit introduced me to a man of your charity 
you are indeed a Chriitian of the true primiti e 
© kind, and an honour to the country wherein you 
© live, I would willingly have taken a pilgrima; e 
© to the Holy Land to have beheld you: for the au- 
£ vantages which we draw from your $ give 
me little pleaſure in compariſon of what I enjoy 
for your own ſake, when I conſider the treaſures 


you are by theſe means laying up tor yourleli in a 


© country that paſſeth not away. We will therefore, 


© moiſt generous Sir, accept your goodneſs, as well 
the entertainment you have ſo kindly offered us at 


your houle this evening, as the accommodation of 


your horſes to-morrow morning.“ He then began 
„ e for his, and both 
they and Fanny were in of departure, when 


the/gentleman itopping thort, and ſeeming to medi- 
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tate by himſelſ for the ſpace of about a minute, en. 
claimed thus: * Sure never any thing was ſo un 
lucky; 1 had forgot that my houle-keeper was 
gone abroad, and hath locked up all my rooms : 
© indeed I would break them open or but ſhall 
* not be able to furniſh you with > take Ro ins 
« likewiſe put away all my lineu, 1 aw glad it en- 
« tered into my head before I had given you the 
trouble of walking there: befades, I beheve you 
will nd better accommodations here — 
« pected. Landlerd, yon can provide | 
« theſe people, can't — 2” $ Yes, EI your 
« Worſhip,” cries the hoſt, and ſuch as no lord or 
* juſtice of the peace in the kingdom need be atha- 
* med to ly in.“ I am heaxtily ſorry,” ſays the 
gentleman, for this diſappointment. Lam reſolyed 
* I will never ſufler her to carry away the keys 
„again.“ Pray, Sir, let it not make you uneaſy, 
cucs: Adams, we ſhall do very well here; and 
joan of your borſes is a favour we ſhall pr pon 
* pable of making any returm 40.“ Ay, ſaid the 
Squire, the hories ſhall attend you here, at what 
© hour. in the morning you pleaſe. And now after 
many civilities too tedious to enumerate, many 
ſqueezes. by the hand, with molt aflekionate looks 
and ſmiles at each other, and after appoiuting the 
horſes at ſeven the next morning, the gentleman 
took his leave of them, and depazted to his own. 
houſe. . Adams and his companions returned to the- 
table, where the pariſon ſmeked another pipe, aud 
then they all retized to reſt. | Fil 
Ma A role very early, and called 2 
pute en 


of his bed, between whom a very fierce 
ſued, whether Fanny fhould ride behind Joſeph or 
behind the gentleman's ſervant ; Joſeph inliſting om. 
it, that he was perfectly recovered, and was as ca». 
pable of taking care of Fanny as any other perſon 
could be. But Adams would not a to it, and 
declared he would not truſt her behind him 3 tor 
that he was weaker than he imagined himſelf t bo. 
Tu is difpute continued a long time, and had be- 
gun to be very hot, when a {ſervant arrived from their 
good wacud to acquaint them, that he, was upfoatus 
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nate ly prevented from lending them any horſes ; for 
that groom had, — him, Len his ele 
ſtable under a courſe of phyſic. 

Tuts advice preſently ſtruck the two diſputants 
dumb. Adams cried cut, Was ever any ng fo 
« anlueky as this poor gentlemnin ? I proteſt I am 
more ſorry om his account than my own. You ſee, 
c h, how this -natared man is treated by 
« his. Nrcuses one locks up his Hnen, another phy- 
ies his horſes; and I Tappoſe, by his being in this. 
© houſe laſt night, the butler had locked up his cellar. 
« Bleſs us ! how good nature is uſed in this world! 
I proteſt I am more concerned bn his account than 
my on.“ © So am not },” cries Joſeph ; not that 
am much troubled about ing on foot ; all 
my concern is, how we ſhall get out of the houſe; 
« unleſs God ſends another pedlar to redeem us. 
But certainly this gentleman has ſuch au afleftion 
© for you, that he would lend you a larger ſum than 
« we owe here, which is not above four or five thil-. 
lings.“ Very true, child, anſwered Adams; 1 will 
« wnite a letter to him, and will even venture to ſol- 
« Heit him for three haulf-crowns ; there will be no 
harm in having two or three ſhillings in our poc · 
© kets; as we have full forty miles to travel, we may 
« poſlibly have occaſion for them. | 
Fanxy being now riſen, Joſeph paid her a viſit, 
and left Adams to write his letter, which having 
finiſhed, he diſpatched a boy with it to the gentle - 
man, and then ſeated himſelf by the door,' lighted 
his pipe, and betook himſelf to meditation. . 
Tas boy ſtaying longer than ſeemed to be neceſ- 
fary, Joſeph, who with Fanny was now returned to 
the parſon, expreſſed ſome apprehenfions, that the 
leman's ſteward had locked up his purſe too. 
o which Adams anſwered, © It might very poſſibly 
© be; and he ſhould wonder at no liberties which: 
tho devil might put into the head of a wicked 
< ſervant to take with ſo worthy a maſter :' but add- - 
ed, © that as the ſum was fo ſmall, ſo noble a gentle · 
man would be eaſily able to race d in-the a- 
10ugh he had it not in his own pocket. In- 
s he, if it was four or five guineas, oa 
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© © whenerer a man 
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5 any ſuch large quantity of money, it might be & 
£ di t matter. 23 
THEyY were now fat down to breakfaſt over ſome 
toaſt aud ale, when the boy returned, and informed 
them, that the gentleman was not at home. Very 
8 _ n_ A ins 3 © but why, child, did you not 
© ſtay till his return? Go back again, my good boy 
© and wait for his coming home To dex 2 
« far, as his horſes are all ſick ; and, beſides, he had 
© no intention to abroad, for he invited us to 
© ſpend this day and to-morrow at his houſe. There. 
© fore go back, child, and till his return home. 
The meſſenger departed, and was back again with 
great expedition, bringing an account, that the 
7 was gone a _ Py, and would not 
yay again this — 2 theſe words — 
| confounded, faying, © This muſt be 
ä — as the — or death of a 
1 or ſome ſuch unforeſeen A 
then turning to , cried, © I 
« reminded me to 14. — this money ht 
© night.” Joſeph ſiniling, anſwered, He was very 
much decerved if the gentleman would not have 
found ſome excuſe to avoid lending of it. I own,' 
fays he, © I was never much pleated with his proteſ- 
« fing much kindneſs for you at firſt fight ; for l 
© have heard the tlemen of our cloth in London 
tell many ſuch f of their maſters. But when 
© the boy brought the meſſage back of his not being 
© at home, 71 „ knew what would follow ; tor 
faſhion doth not care to fulfil 
c his promiſes, the cuſtom is, to order the ſervauts 
© that he will never be at home to the perſon ſo pro- 
* miſed. Im London they call it denying him. 1 
© have myielf denied Sir Thomas above an 
4 han times ; and when the man hath danced 
< attendance for about a month, or ſometimes longer, 
© he is acquainted in the end, that the gentleman is 
C 228 of town, and could do nothing in the 
« buſineſs,” Good Lord” ſays Adams, © what wie- 
© kedneſs is there in the Chriſtian world! I profeſs 
« almoſt equal to what I have read of the Heathens. 
& But 2 Joſeph, your ſuſpicions of this gentle- 
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man mult be unjuſt ; for, what a filly fellow muſt 
he be who would do the devil's work for nothing ? 
and canſt thou tell me any intereſt he could poſ- 
« ſibly propoſe to himſelf by deceiving us in his pro- 
« feſhons?* lt is not for me,” anſwered Joſeph, to 
give reaſons for what men do, to a gentleman of 
« your learning.“ You ſay right,” quoth Adams ; 
« knowledge of men is only to be learn'd from baoks ; 
« Plato and Seneca for that; and thoſe are authors, 
I am afraid, child, you never read.“ Not I, Sir, 
truly,“ anſwered Joſeph ; all I know is, it is a 
« maxim among the gentlemen of our cloth, that 
« thoſe maſters who promiſe the molt perform the 
< leaſt; and 1 have often heard them ſay, they have 
« found the largeſt vails in thoſe families where 

« were not promiſed any. But, Sir, initead of con- 
ſidering any farther theſe matters, it would be our 
viſeſt way to coutrive {ome anethod * out 
© of this houſe: for the erous 


gentleman, in- 
© ſtead of doing us any ſervice, hath left us the whole 
© reckoning to pay.“ Adams was going to anſwer, 


when their hoſt came in, and, with a kind of jeer- 
ing ſmile, ſaid, © Well, maſters! the Squire hath 
© not ſent his horſes for you yet. Laud help me! 
© how eafily ſome folks make promiſes! How!“ 
ſays Adams, © have you ever known him to do any 
thing of the kind before? © Ay, marry have I, 
anſwered the hoſt: it is no buſineſs of mine, you 
know, Sir, to {ay any thing to a gentleman to his 
face; but now he is not here, I will aſſure you he 
< hath not his fellow within the three next market- 
© towns. I own I could not help laughing when-I 
© heard him gffer you the living for thereby hangs 
a good jeſt. thought he would have offered you 
my houſe next; for the one is no more his to dii- 
© poſe of than the other. At theſe words, Adams 
bleſſing himfelf declared, he had never read of 
« ſuch a monſter : but what vexes me molt,” ſays he, 
is, that he hath ar ye us into running up a long 
debt with you, which we are not able to pay tor 
© we have no money about us; and, what is worſe, 
© hive at ſuch a diſtance, that if you ſhould truſt us, 
lam afraid you would loſe your money, for want 
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of our finding any conveuiency of ſending it. 
« Truſt you, mater! ſays the hoſt, that I will with 
all my heart; I honour the clergy too much to 
deny truſting one of them for ſuch a trifle ; be. 
« ſides, I like your fear of yever paying me. I have 
* loſt many a debt in my lifetime, but was promiſed 
to be paid them all in a very ſhort time. I will 
* ſcore this reckoning for the novelty of it. It is 
© the firſt, 1 do aſſure you, of its kind. But what ſay 
von, maſter, ſhall we have t'other pot before we 
« part? It will waſte but a little chalk more ; and 


* if you never pay me a ſhilling, the loſs will not 


« ruin me.“ Adams liked the invitation very well, 
eſpecially as it was delivered with fo hearty an ac - 
cent. Hie ſhook his hoſt by the hand, and, thank- 
ing him, ſaid, He would _ another pot, rather 
for the pleaſure of ſuch worthy company than for 
the liquor; adding, He was glad to find ſome Chri- 
Rians left in the kingdom ; for that he almoſt begun 
to ſuſpect he was ſojourning in a country inhabited 
only by Jews and Turks. 

Tu kind hoſt produced the liquor, and Joſeph 
with Fanny retired into the garden ; where, while 
they ſolaced themſelves with amorous diſcourſe, 
Adams fat down with his hoſt ; and both filling their 
glaſſes, and lighting their pipes, they began that ia» 
logue which the reader will find in the next chapter. 
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A dialogue between Mr Abraham Adams and his hoſt, 
which, by the 42 
u 


agreement in their opiniuns, ſeemed to 
. threaten an un S cataſtrophe, had it not been timely 


prevented by the return of the lovers. 


« CIR, ſaid the hoſt, I aſſure you, 
Y the firſt to whom our Squire hath promiſed 
© more than he hath perfi . He is fo famous 
for this practice, that his word will not be taken 
« for 2 who know him. 8 a 
C whom he i parents to 
< ae ah exciſeman. 4 people, who could 
ill afford ĩt, bred their ſon to writing and accounts, 
© and other learning, to qualify him for the place ; 


— 
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( and the held up his head above his condition 
« with theſe z nor would he po to plough, nor 
to any other kind of work, weut conſtantly 
« dreis'd as fine as could be, with two clean Holland 
« ſhirts a-week, and this for ſeveral] years; till at laſt 
be followed the Squire up to London, thinkin 

« there to mind him of his promiſes ; bes be call 
never get ſight of him. So that being out of mo- 
« ney aud buſineſs, he fell into evil company and 
« wicked courſes, and in the end came to a fentence 
« of tranſportation, the news of which broke the 
« mother's heart. 1 another true ſtary 
of him: There was a nei ur of mine, a farmer, 
« who had two ſons whom he bred up to the buſineſs, 
pretty lads they were: nothiug would ſerve tho 
Squire but that the youngeſt 3 

en 


4 fon. Upon which he perinaded the father to 


him to ſchool, promiſing that he would afterwards 
« maintain him at the umverliity, and when he was 
« of a proper age give him a living. But after the 
lad had been ſeven years at ſchool, and his father 
brought him to the Squire, with a letter from his 
« maſter, that he was fit for the univerſity, mo 
Squire, inſtead of minding his He, or ſending 
© him thither at his expence, only told his father, 
that the young man was a fine ſcholar, and it was 
pit he could not afford to keep him at Oxford 
« for four or five years more, by which time, if ho 


could get him a curacy, he might have him or- 


« dained. The farmer faid, he was not a man ſutf- 


< cient to do any ſuch thing. Why then, auſwered 


the Squire, I am very Jorry you haye given hi 

«fo — learning; if he — A living 
Aby that, it will rather ſpoil him for any thing elſe; 
and your other fon, who can hardly write his name, 
will do more at ploughing and fowing, and is in 
© a better condition than he: and indeed fo it pro- 
ved for the poor lad, not finding friends to main - 
* tain him in his learning as he expected, and being 
« unwilling to work, fell to drinking, though he 
© was a very ſober lad before; aud in a hort time, 
partly with gef, and partly with good liquor, 
tell iuto a 8 died. Nay, I can tell 
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0 more ſtill. There was another, a youn 

c Herts and the handſomeſt in all this wr” Yong 

© hood, whom he inticed up to London, promiſing 

to make her a gentlewoman to one of your wo- 

men of quality: but inſtead of keeping his word, 

we have ſince heard, after having a child by her © 

c himſelf, ſhe became a common whore; then kept 

ca coffechouſe in Covent-garden; and a little after 

died of the French diſtemper in a goal. I could 

< tell you many more ſtories : but how do you ima- 

< gine he ſerved me myſelf? You muſt know, Sir, 1 

© was bred a ſea-faring man, and have been many 

0 — 4 till at laſt I came to be maſter of a ſhip 

„ myſelf, and was in a fair way of making a for- 

tune, when I was attacked by one of thoſe curſed 

< Guarda-coſtas, who took our ſhips before the be- 

« ginning of the war; and after a fight, wherein [ 

- the greateſt part of my crew, my rigging be- 

« ing all demoliſhed, and two ſhots received between 

« wind and water, I was forced to ſtrike. The vil- 

« lains carried off my ſhip, a brigantine of an hun- 

« dred and fifty tons, a pretty creature ſhe was; and 

c * me, a man and a boy, into a little bad pink, 

in which, with much ado, we at laſt made Fal- 

mouth; tho? I believe the Spaniards did not ima- 

c pine ſhe could poflible live a day at fea. Upon 

my return hither, where my wife, who was of this 

« country, then lived, the Squire told me, he was fo 

t pleaſed with the defence I had made agaiuit the 

© enemy, that he did not fear getting me promoted 

to a lieutenancy of a man of war, if I would accept 

« of it; which I thankfully aſſured hira I would, 

Well, Sir, two or three years paſt, during which I 

© had many repeated promiſes, not only from the 

« Squire, but {as he told me) from the Lords of the 

« Admiralty. He never returned from London, but 

] was affured 1 might be ſatisfied now, for I was 

c certain of the firſt vacancy ; and what ſurpriſes me 

« ſtill, when I reflect on it, theſe aſſurances were gi: 

ven me with no lefs confidence, after ſv many dif- 

£ appointments, than at firſt. At laſt, Sir, growing 

s weary, and ſomewhat ſuſpicious after fo much de- 
5 lay, I wrote to a friend in London, who I knew 


| 
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had fome acquaintance at the beſt houſe in the 
« admiralty, and deſired him to back the Squire's 
« intereſt > for indeed I feared he had ſolicited the 
«+ affair with more coldnets than he pretended. 
« And what anfwer do you think my triend ſent me: 

0 Truly, Sir, he acquainted me, that the Squire 

© had never mentioned ry name at the admiralty 

in his lite, and unleis I had much faichfuller in- 

* tereſt, adviſed me to give over my pretenſions, 

« which I immediately did, and, with the concur- 

« rence of my wife, retolved to ſet up an alchouſe, 

« where you are heartily welcome: and fo my fervice 
to you; and may the __— and all tuch ineakin 

© raſcals, go to the devil together.. Oh fy ! ſays 
Adams; Oi ty ! he is indeed a wicked man; but 
« God will, I hope, turn his heart to repentance. 
« Nay, it he eould but once ſee the meanueis of this 
« deteſtable vice, would he but once 1cfect that he 
is one of the molt ſcandalous as well as perni- 

« cious liars, ſure he mutt deſpiſe himielt to fo in- 

* tolerable a degi ee, that it would be impoſhible tor 
© him to continue a moment in ſuch a courie. And 
to confeſs the truth, notwithſtanding the baſcnets 
of this character, which be hatlx too well deſerved; 
he hath in his countenance ſuſſicient ſymptoms of 
that bong indo/es, that ſweetneſs of diſpoſition which 
* furnithes out a goed Chriftian.* Ah! maſter, 
matter, ſays the hoſt, if you had travelled as fat 
as I] have, and converted with the many nations 
« where l have traded, you would not give any cre- 
* dit to a man's countenance. Symptoms in his 
* countenance, quotha ! L would look there, per- 
* haps, to ſee whether a man has had the ſmall-pox, 
but for nothing clic.* He ſpoke this with fo little 
regard to the parſon's obſervation, that it a 
deal ncttled him; and, taking the pipe haſtily from 
his mouth, he thus anſwered: «* Maſter of mine, 
perhaps I have travelled a great deal farther than 
you without the aſſiſtance of a ſhip. Do you ima» 
« gine failing by diflerent cities or countries is tra- 
bs velling ? No: 


6 Celum non animiim mutant qui trans mare currunt. 
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© I can go farther in an afternoon than you in 4 
© twelvemonth. What, I ſuppoſe you have feen the 
* pillars of Hercules, and perhaps the walls of Car. 
© thage. Nay, vou may have heard Scylla, and ſeen 
© Charybdis: you may have entered the cloſet where 
Archimedes was found at the taking Syracuſe. 
* fu ou have ſailed among the Cyclades, and 
c the famous ſtraits which take their name 
from the unfortunate Helle, whoſe fate is £ 
© deſcribed by Apollonius Rhodius. You have 
© the very ſpot, I conceive, where Dædalus fell into 
© that ſea, his waxen wings being melted by the ſun. 
© You have traverſed the Euxine fea, I make no 
© donbt; nay, you may have been on the banks of the 
© Caſpian, and called at Colchis, to ſee if there is 
© ever another golden fleece. Not I, truly, ma- 
« ſter,) anſw the holt, © I never touched at any 
of theſe places.” But I have been at all theſe, 
replied Adams. Then I ſuppoſe,” cries the hoſt, 
© you have been at the Eaſt Indies; for there are no 
« ſuch, I will be ſworn, either in the Weſt or the Le- 
« vant.' Pray where's the Levant? quoth Adams, 
that ſhould be in the Eaſt Indies by right. 
© Oho! you are a pretty traveller, cries the hoſt, 
and not know the Levant. My ſervice to you, 
_ © maſter; you mult not talk of theſe things with me! 
© Fou mutt not tip us the traveller; it won't go 
« here.” « Since thou art ſo dull to miſunderſtand 
me till,” quoth Adams, I will inform thee ;. the 
© travelling | mean is in books, the only way of tra- 
« velling by which any knowledge is to be 
From them I learn what I aſſerted juſt now, that 
Nature y imprints ſuch a portraiture of 
the mind in the countenance, that a ſkilful phy+ 
ſiognomiſt will rarely be deceived. I preſume you 
have never read the ſtory of Socrates to this pur- 
©. poſe, and therefore I will tell it you. A certain 
4 iſt aſſerted of Socrates, that he plainly 
« di by his features that he was a rogue in 
his nature. A character fo contrary to the tenour 
of all this great man's actions, and the generally 
. received opinion concerning him, incenſed the 
© boys of Athens fo, that they threw ſtones at the 
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© phyſioguomitt, and would have demoliſhed him: 
© for his ignorance, had uot Socrates himſelt pre- 
« vented them, by conſeſſiug the truth of his obſer- 
« rations, and ackvowledging, that though he cor- 
© rected his diſpoſition by philoſophy, he was indeed 
+ naturally as inclined to vice as had been predica- 
ted of hum. Now, pray reſolve me, How ſhouid: 
« a man know this ſtory, if he had not read it?“ 
« Well, maſter,' ſaid the hoſt, © and what ſignifies id 
„whether a man knows it or no? He who goes 
© abroad, as I have done, will always have opportu- 
© nities enough of knowing the world, witbout 
© troubling his head with Sucrates, or any ſuch fel- 
© lows.” Friend, cries Adams, if a man ſhould 
© fail round the world, and anchor in every harbour 
© of it, without learning, he would return home az 
© ignorant as he went out.“ Lord help you, an- 
ſwered the hoſt, * there was my boatſwain, poor fel- 
© low! he could ſcarce either write or read, and yet 
© he would navigate a ſhip with any maſter of a ma 
© of war; and a very pretty knowledge of trade he 
© had too. Trade, autwered Adams, as Ariſtotle - 
proves, in his firit chapter of politics, is below a 
« philoſopher, and unnatural as it is managed now.“ 
The hoſt looked ftedfaltly at Adams, and after a 
niuute's filence, aſked him, if he was one of the 
writers of the Gazctteers ? © for I have heard,“ ſays 
he, they are writ by parſons.* © Gazetteers!' an- 
ſwered Adams, W hat is that?“ © It is a dirty neu ſ- 
paper, replied the hoſt, « which hath been given 
© away all over the nation for theſe many years, to 
© abuſe trade and honett men, which l would not 
© ſufter to ly on my table, thou; h it hath been of- 
fered me for nothing.” Not I, truly,” taid. Ada us, 
©-1 never write any thing but ſermous; and I aſſure 
you Lam no enemy to trade, while it is conſiſtent 
with honeity ; nay, I have always looked on the 
* tradeſman as a very valuable member of ſociety, . 
© and perhaps inferior to none but the man of learn- 
© ing.” No, I believe he is not, nor to him nei- 
ther,“ anſwered the hoſt. © Of what uſe would: 
learning be in 9 without trade! What 
3 
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would all vou 


« ceſſaries of life ? 1 — chiefly with regard to 
the ſailors. Lou ſhould ſay, re 
of life,” ed the parſon ; * mit were 
the = there is ſomething — 
122 42 which is e 1 
of hs oh Cc — Who clothes 
„ meekneſs, humility, charity, pa- 
the other Chriftian virtues who 
« feeds — al the 6 the milk of brotherly love, 
< and diets them with all the dainty food of holi- 
© neſs, which at once cleanſes then of all impure 
* carnal affections, and fattens them with the truly 
5 rich Spirit of grace? Who doth this?” © Ay, who 
indeed ' cries the hoſt; Os 4 do not remember 
to have ſeen any ſuch c or ſuch feeding. 
* And ſo in the mean time, * my ſervice to 
you.“ Adams was going to anſwer with ſome ſe- 
verity, when Joſeph _ Fanny returned, and preſſed 
| his departure ſo eagerly, that he would not retuſe 
them; aud fo, his crabſtick, he took leave 
of his hoſt, (neither Fig them being 10 well pleated 
with each 1 as they had been at their firſt ſit- 
ting down together), and with Joſeph and Fanny, 
who both — much i impatience, departed, and 
now altogether renewed their journey. 
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. III. 


. 
Matter preſatory in praiſe of Biography. 


OTw1THSTANDING the preference which m 
be vulgarly given to the authority of thoſe ro- 
mance-writers who intitle their books“ The Hi- 
« ſtory of England, the Hiſtory of France, of 
Spain,“ &c. it is moſt certain, that truth is to be 
found only in the works of thoſe who celebrate the 
lives of great men, and are commonly called bio- 
graphers, as the others ſhould indeed be termed to- 
phers or chorographers; words which might 
well mark the diſtinction between them; it being 
the buſineſs of the latter chiefly to deſcribe coun- 
tries and cities, which, ay po 3 of maps, 
they do pretty juſtly, and may be depended u : 
* to the 25 = and characters of men, their 
writings are hot quite ſo authentic, of which there 
needs no other proof than thoſe eternal contradic- 
tions occurring between two topographers who un- 
dertake the hiſtory of the ſame country: for jiu- 
ſtance, between my Lord Clarendon and Mr Whit- 
lock, between Mr Echard and Rapin, and many 
others; where, facts being ſet forth in a diſlerent 
lipht, every reader believes as he pleaſes; and in- 
deed the more judicious and ſuſpicious very juſtly _ 
elteem the whole as no other than a romance, in 
which the writer hath indulped a happy and ferti ie 
invention. But tho' theſe widely difler in the nar- 
rative of facts, ſome — to the one, 
and others to the other party ; ſome repreſenting the 
fame man as a rogue, while others give him a great 
and honeſt character; yet all apreein the ſcene where 
the fact is ſuppoſed to have happened, and where 
the perſon, who is both a rogue and an honeſt man, 
lived. Now, with us biographers the caſe is diffe- 
rent ; the facts we deliver may be relied on, though 
we often miſtake the age and country wherein they 
happened: for though it may be worth the exami- 
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nation of critics, whether the ſhepherd Ch 

who, as Cervantes informs us, died tor love of the 
fair Marcella, who hated him, was ever in 1 
will any one doubt but that tuch a filly fellow hath 


ieally exiſted ? Is there in the wortd ſuch a fceptic 


as to difbelieve the madnets of Cardenio, the perſi 
of Ferdinand, the impertinent curiolity of Antchno, 
the weakneſs of Camilla, the irreſolute friendſhip of 
Lothario ; though 2 as to the time and p 
where thoſe ſeveral perſous hved, that good hiſto- 
Tian may be deplorably deficient? But the moſt 
known inflance of this kind is in the true hiſt 
of Gil Blas, where the nimitable biographer bath 
made a notorious bluuder in the country ot Dr San- 
grado, who uſed his patieuts a5 a vintner doth his 
wine veſlels, by letting out their blood, and filliu 
them up with water. Doth not every one, who 18 
the leaſt verſed in phyfical hiſtory, know that Spain 
was not the country in which this doctor lived ? The 
ſaine writer hath likewiſe erred in the country of 
his archbiſhop, as well as that of thoſe great perſo- 
nages whoſe underſtandings were too ſublime to 
taile any thing but tragedy, and in many. others, 
The fame miltakes may likewiſe be obſerved in Scar- 
ron, the Arabian Nights, che Hifllory of Marianne, 
and le Paiſan Parvenn, and perhaps jome few other 
writers of this claſs, whom 1 have not read, or do 
not at preſeut recolle& : for I would by no means be 
thought to compreheud theſe perions-of furpriling 
genius, the authors of immenſe romances, or the 
modern novel and Atalantis writers; who, without 
any aſſiſtance from nature or hiſtory, record per- 
ſons who never were, or will be, and facts which 
never did, nor. poſhbly can happen; whoſe heroes 
are of their own creation, and their brains the chaes 


© whence all their materials are ſclected. Not that 


ſuch writers deicrve no honour; ſo far. otherwiſe, 
that perhaps they merit the higheſt : for what can 
be noble: than to be as an example of the wonder - 
ful exteut of human penius! One may apply to 
them what Balzac fays of Ariſtotle, That they are a 
ſecond nature, (for they hare no communication 


with the firit ;) by which authors of an inferiar 
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claſt, who cannot ſtand alone, are obliged to ſup- 
themſelves as with crutches. But theie of whom 

am now ſpeaking ſeem to be poſſeſſed of thoſe 
ſtilts which, the excellent Voltaire tells us, in his 
Letters, © c the genins far off, but with an ir- 
regular pace.” indeed tar out of the ſight of the 


Beyond the realm of Chaos and od Night. 


Bur to return to the former claſs, who are con- 
tented to copy nature, initead of forming origiuals 


from the confuſed heap of matter in their own 


brains; is not ſuch a book as that which records the 
atchievements of the renowned Don Qnixote, more 
worthy the name of a hiſtory than even Mariana's : ' 
for whereas the latter is confined to a particular 
period of time, and to a particular nation; the for- 
mer is the hiſtory of the world in general, at leaſt 
that part which is poliſhed by laws, arts and fcien- 
ces; and of that, from the time it was firſt poliſh- 
ed, to this day ; nay, and forwards, as long as it 
_ {d remain. 

SHALL now proceed to theſe obſervations 
to the work before us: n ſet them 
down principally to obviate ſome conſtructions 
which the good-nature of mankind, who are alwayt 
forward to ſee their friends virtues recorded, ma 
put to particular I queſtion nor but ſeveral 
of my readers will know the lawyer in the ſta 
coach, the moment they hear his voice. It is like« 
wife odds, but the. wit and the de meet with 
ſome of their aintance, as well as all the reſt of 
my characters. To prevent, therefore, any ſuch ma- 
licious applications, I declare here, once for all, 1 

ibe not men, but manners; not an individual, 
but a ſpecies. Perhaps it will be anſwered, Are not 
the characters then taken from life? To which 1 
anſwer in the affirmative: nay, I believe I might 
aver, that I have writ little more than I have ſeen. 


The lawyer is not only alive, but hath been fo theſe 


4000 years; and I hope God will indulge his life 
ny yet to come. He hath not indeed con- 


as ma 
fined hunſelf to one profeſſion, one religion, or oue 
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country; but when the firſt mean ſelfiſh creature 
appeared on the human ſtage, who made eli the 
centre of the whole creation, would give himielf 
no pain, incur uo danger, advauee no money to 
aſſiit or preſerve his fellow - creatures; then was our 
lawyer born ; and whilſt ſuch a perſon as I have de- 
ſcribed exiſts on earth, ſo long ſhall he remain upon 
it. It is therefore doing him little honour, to ima- 
pine he endeavours to mimic fome little obicure fel. 
w, becauſe he happens to reſemble him in one par- 
ticular feature, or perhaps in his profethon ; where · 
as his appearance in the world is caleulated for 
much more general and noble ſes; not to ex- 
e one pititul wretch to the daa! and con 
circle of his acquaintance, but to hold the glaſs 
to thouſands in their cloſets, that they may contem- 
plate their deformity, and endeavour to reduce it, 
and thus, by ſuffering private mortification, may 
avoid public ſhame. is places the boun be- 
tween, and diſtinguiſhes the ſatiriſt from the li 
ler ; tor the former privately corrects the fault foy 
the benefit of the perion, like a parent; the lattes 
publicly expoſes the perſon himſelf, as an example 
to others, like an executioner. 
"THERE are beſides little citcumftances to be eon - 
: as the drapery of a pictme, which tho' fa- 
ſkion varies at diſſerent times, the reſemblance of 
the countenance is not by thoſe means diminiſhed, 
Thus, I believe, we may venture to ſay, Mrs Tow- 
wouſe is coeval with our lawyer: and tho' 
during the changes which ſo an exiſtence muſt 
have paſſed through, ſhe may in her turn have ſtood 
behind the bar at an inn; 1 will not ſcruple to af- 
firm, the hath likewiſe in the revolution of ages ſat 
&4 a throne.. In ſhort, where extreme turbu 
of temper, avarice, and an inſenſibility of human 
miſery, with a degree of rity, have united in. 
a female compelition, Mrs Tow-wouſe was that wo- 
man: and where a good iucliuation, eclipſed by a 
poverty of ſpirit and underſtanding, hath glimmer: 
ed forth in a man, that man hath been no other 
chan her ſacaking buſbaud. | | 
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T SHALL detain my reader no — * to give 
him one caution more of an oppoſite kind: for as 
in moſt of our particular characters we mean not to 
lah individuals, but all of the like fort; fo in our 
eral deſcriptions, we mean not univerfals, but 
would be underſtood with many exceptions : for in- 
Nance, in our deſcription of high people, we can- 
pot be intended to include ſuch as, whilit they are 
an honour to their high rauk by a well guided con- 
deſcenſion, make their ſupcriority as eafy as poſ- 
fible to thoſe who:n Fortune hath chiefly placed 
below them. Of this number I could name a peer 
no leſs elevated by Nature than by Fortune, who, 
whilit he wears the nobleſt enfi;-ns of honour on his 
perſon, bears the trueſt itamp of dignity on his 
mind, adorned with greatneſs, enriched with know- 
ledge, and embellithed with genius. I have ſeen 
this man reheve with generoſity, while he hath: 
converſed with freedom, and be to the ſame perſon 
a patron and a companion. I could name a com- 
moner raiſed higher above the multitude by ſape- 
rior talents, than is in the power of his prince 
exalt him ; whoſe behaviour to thoſe he hath obli- 
ged is more amiable than the obligation itſelf, and 
who is ſo a maſter of aſſability, that if he 
could diveſt himſelf of an inherent greatnets in his 
manner, would often make the loweſt of his ac- 
quaintance o who was the maſter of that pa- 
lace in which they are ſo courteouſly entertained. 
Theſe are pictures which muſt be, I believe, known: 
I declare they are taken from the life, and not in- 
tended to exceed it. By thoſe high people, therefore, 
whom I have deſcribed, I mean a ſet of wretches, 
who, while they are a diigrace to their anceſtors, 
whoſe honours and fortunes they inherit, (or per- 
haps a greater to their mother, for ſuch degen 
is ſcarce credible), have the infolence to treat 
with diiregard, who are at leaſt equal to the foun- 
ders of their own ſplendor. It is, I fancy, impol- 
ible to conceive a ſpectacle more worthy of our in- 
dignation, than that of a ſellow who is not only a 
blot in the eſcutcheon of a gi eat fanuly, but a ſcan- 
dal to the human ſpecies, maintaining a ſupercili- 
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ous behaviour to men who are an honour to their 
nature, and a diſgrace to their fortune. "£4 
AND now, reader, — hints along with 


ou may, if you proceed to the ſequel 
of tb cur eee diery- , 


CHAP. IL 


A night ſcene, wherein ſeveral wonderful adventures 
befel Adams and his feliow-traveliers. 


T was {© late when our travellers left the inn or 

alehouſe, {for it might be called cither), that 
they bad not travelled many miles, before ni 
ov them, or met them, which you pleaſe. The 
ader maſt excuſe me it I am not particular as to 
the way 
the ſcat of the Boobies, and as that is a tickliſh 
name, which malicious perſons may apply according 
to their evil inclinatious, to ſeveral worthy country 
*Squires, a race of men whom we look upon as en- 
tirely inpſſenſive, and for whom we have an ade- 
guate regard, we thall lend no athſtance to any ſuch 
malicious pu 

DaxkNEss had now overſpread the hemiſphere, 
When Fanny whiſpered Joſeph, That the begged to 
reft herſelt a little; for that the was io tired, the 
could walk no farther. Joieph immediately pres» 
vailed with Parſon Adams, who was as briſk as a 
bee, to ſtap. He had no ſooner ſeated himiclf, 
than he lamented the loſs of his dear Aichylus; 
but was a little comforted when 1eminded, that 
ed he aan cram he could not ſee to 
read. 

Tat ſky was fo clouded, that not a ſtar appear- 
ed. It was, indeed, according to Milton, darknefs 
viſible. This was a circumitauce, however, very 
favourable to Joſeph ; for Fauny, not iſutpicious of 
being overſeen by Adams, gave a looſe to her paſ- 
f--n, which the had never done belore; and re- 
clining her head on his boſom, threw her arm care- 
lefly round him, and ſuſſered him to lay his cheek 
cloie to hers. All this iniuted ſuch happineis inte 


Joleph, that be would not have changed bis turf 


they took ; for as we are now drawing near 
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for the fineſt down in the fineſt palace in the uni- 
erſe. 

5 Abus ſat at ſome diſtance from the lovers, and 
being unwilling to diſturb them, applied himſelf to 
meditation ; in which he had not ſpent much time, 
before he diſcovered a light at —_— 1 — — 
ſeemed approaching towards him. He im iate 
hailed i; but, to his forrow and ſurpriſe, it " ri 
ped for a moment, and then diſappeared. He then 
called to Joſeph, aſking kim, If he had not ſeen the 
light. Joieph anſwered, He had. And did you 
not mark how it vaniſhed ?* returned he; © though 
© I am not afraid of ghoſts, I do not abſolutely 
« diſbelieve them.” 

Ht then entered into a meditation on thoſe un- 
ſubſtantial beings ; which was ſoon interrupted 
ſeveral voices which he thought almoſt at his elbow, 
though, in fact, they were not ſo extremely near: 
however, he could diſtinctly hear them agree on 
the murder of any one they met. And a little af- 
ter heard one of them ſay, He had killed a dozen 
ſince that day fortnight. 

Abbaus now fell on his knees, and committed 
himſelf to the care of Providence; and poor Fan- 
py, who hkewiſe heard thoſe terrible words, em- 
braced Joſeph ſo cloſely, that had not he, whoſe 
ears were alſo open, been apprehenſive on her ac- 
count, he would have thought no danger, which 
threatened only himſelf, too dear a price for ſuch 
embraces. h 

Jostrn now drew forth his penknife, and Adams 
having finiſhed his ejaculations, graſped his crab- 
_ ſtick, Ris only weapon, and coming up to Joſeph, 
would have had him quit Fanny, and place her in 
the rear; but his advice was fruitleſs, ſhe clung clo- 
ſer to him, not at all regarding the preſence of 
Adams, and in a ſoothing voice declared, She would 
die in his arms. Joſeph claſping her with inex- 


preſſible eagerneis, whiſpered her, That he preſer- 
red death in hers to life out of them. Adams 
brandiſhing his crabſtick, ſaid, He deſpiſed death 
as much as any man, and then repeated aloud, 


— 
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Eſt hic, 7 animas contempter et illum, 
Qui vita bene credat emi quo tendis, honorem. 


Uron this the voices ceaſed for a moment, and 
then one of them called out, D—n you, who is 
© there?* To which Adams was prudent enough to 
make no reply ; and of a ſudden he obſerved half 
a dozen lights, which ſeemed to riſe all at once 
from the ground, and advance briſkly towards him. 
This he immediately concluded to be an apparition, 
and now beginning to conceive that the voices were 
of the ſame kind, he called out, © In the name of 
© the Lord, what would'ſt thou have?“ He had no 
ſooner ſpoke, than he heard one of the voices cry 
out, D—n them, here they come; and ſoon at- 
ter heard ſeveral hearty blows, as if a number of 
men had been engaged at quarter - ſtaff. He was juſt 
advancing towards the place of combat, when 

ſeph, catching him by the ſkirts, begged him that 
they might take the opportunity of the dark to con- 
vey away Fanny from the danger which threatned 
her. He preſently complied, and Joſeph lifting up 
Fanny, they all three made the beit of their way; 
and without looking behind them, or being er- 
taken, they had travelled full two miles, poor Fan- 
ny not once complaining of being tired, when they 
ſaw far off ſeveral lights ſcattered at a fmall di- 


ſtance from each other, and at the ſame time found 


themſelves on the deſcent of a very ſteep hill. 
Adams's foot flipping, he inſtantly diſappeared, 
which tly frighted both Joſeph and Fanny ; in- 
deed, if the light had permitted them to fee it, they 


would ſcarce have refrained laughing to ſee the 


parſon rolling down the hill, which he did from top 
to bottom, without receiving any harm. He then 
halloowed as lond as he could, to inform them of 
his ſafety, and relieve them from the fears which 
they had conceived for him. a and Fanny 
halted ſome time, conſidering what to do; at laſt 
they advanced a few paces, where the declivity 
ſeemed leaſt ſteep; and then Joſeph, taking his 
Fanny in his arms, walked firmly down the hill, 


ym a 
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withont making a falſe ſtep, and at length landed 
her at the bottom, where Adams ſoon came to them. 
| Learn hence, my fair countrywomen, to conſider 
vour own weaknels, aud the many occaſions on 
which the ſtrengtli of a man may be uſeful to you; 
and duly weighing this, take care that you match. 
not yourſelves with the ſpindle-ſhanked beaus aud 


petit maitres of the age, who, inſtead of being able, 


like Joſeph Andrews, to carry you in luſly arms 
through the rugged ways and downhill ſteeps of 
kie, will rather want to ſupport their feeble limbs 
with your ſtrength and afliſtance. 

Ob travellers now moved forwards, where the 
neareſt light prefented itſelf, and having croſſed a 
common field, they came to a meadow, where they 
ſeemed to be at a very little diſtance from the light, 
when, to their grief, they arrived at the banks of a 
river. Adams here made a full ſtop, and declared 
he could vim, but doubted how it was poſſible to 
get Fanny over; to which Joſeph anſwered, If they 
walked along its banks, they might be certain of 
Won finding a bridge, eſpecially as, by the number 
of lights, they might be aſſured a pariſh was near. 
Odlo, that's true indeed,” {aid Adams, I ͤ did not 
* think of that.“ Accordingly Joſeph's advice being 
taken, they paſſed over two meadows, and came to 
a little orchard, which led them to a houſe. Fanny 
begged of Joſeph to knock at the door, aſſuring him 
ſhe was fo weary that ſhe could hardly ſtand on her 
feet. Adams, who was foremoſt, per formed this ce- 
remony, and the door being immediately opened, a 
plain kind of man appeared at it. Adams acquaint- 
ed him, That they had a young woman with them, 


who was fo tired with her journey, that he ſhould 


be much obliged to him if he would ſuffer her to 
come in and reſt herſelf. The man, who ſaw Fan- 
ny by the light of the candle which he held in his 
hand, perceiving her innocent and modeſt look, 
and having no appreheuſions from the civil behavi- 
our of Adams, preſently anſwered, That the youn 

woman was very welcome to reſt herſelf in his 
houſe, and fo were her company. He then uſhered 
them into a very decent room, where his wite was 
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ſitting at a table; ſhe immediately roſe up, and 
aſſiſted them in ſetting forth chairs, and defired 
them to fit down, which they had no ſooner done, 
than the man of the houſe aſked them, If 
would have any thing to refreſh themſelves with! 
Adams thanked him, and anſwered, He ſhould be 
obliged to him for a cup of his ale, which was like. 
wiſe choſen by Joſeph and Fanny. Whilit he waz 
gone to fill a very large jug with this liquor, his 
wife told Fanny ſhe ſeemed ly fatigued, and 
deſired her to take ſomething ſtronger than ale; but 
ſhe refuſed, with many thanks, ſaying, It was true 
ſhe was very much tired, but a little reſt, ſhe hoped, 
would reſtore her. As foon as the company were 
2 ſeated, Mr Adams, he Ray» 1 * himſelf with 
ale, and, blic permi , bad lighted his pipe, 
turned © of the houſe, king him, 17 
evil ſpirits did not uſe to walk in that neighbour- 
hood ? To which receiving no anſwer, he began to 
inform him of the adventure which they had met 
with on the Downs; nor had he proceeded far in 
his A ſomebody knocked very hard at the 
door. company expreſſed ſome amazement, 
and Fanny and the woman turned pale; her 
hnſband went forth, and whilſt he was abſent, which 
was ſome time, they all remained filent, looking at 
one another, and ſeveral voices diſco 
pretty loudly. Adams was fully perſuaded that 2 
rits were abroad, and began to meditate ſome exor- 
ciſms ; Joſeph a little inclined to the ſame opinion: 
Fanny was more afraid of men; and the good wo- 
man herſelf began to ſuſpect her gueſts, and imagi- 
ned thoſe without were rogues belonging to their 
gang. At length the maſter of the houſe returned, 
and laughing, told Adams he had diſcovered his ap- 
parition ; that the murderers were ſheep- ſtealers, 
and the twelve perſons murdered, were no other 
than twelve _ Adding, that the ſhepherds had 
got the better of them, had ſecured two, and were 
proceeding with them to a juſtice of peace. This 
account greatly relieved the fears of the whole com- 
pany; but Adams muttered io himſelf, He was con- 
vinced of the truth of apparitious for all that. 
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Tary now fat chearfully round the fire, till the 
matter of the houſe, having ſutveyed his gueſts, and 
conceiving that the caſlock, which having fallen 
down appeared under Adams's great coat, and the 
ſhabby livery on Joteph Audrews, did not well ſuit 
with the familiarity between them, began to enter- 
tain ſome ſuſpicions not much to their advantage: 
addrefling himſelf therefore to Adams, he ſaid, He 
received he was a clergyman by his drefs, and ſup- ' 
ſed that honeſt man was his footman. Sir, an- 
ſrered Adams, © I am a clergyman at your ſervice; 
© but as to that young man, whom you have right- 
ly termed houcſt, he is at preſent in nobody's ſer- 
| vice; he never lived in any other family than that 
| © of Lady Booby, from whence he was diſcharged, 
| © I allure vou, {or no crime.“ Joſeph ſaid, He did 
N not wonder the gentleman was ſurpriſed to ſee one 
| of Mr Adams's character condeſcend to fo much 
| gaodneſs with a poor man. © Child,” ſaid Adams, 
| 
| 
q 
| 
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© I ſhould be aſſiamed of my cloth, if I thought a 
© poor man, who is honeſt, below my notice or my 
© familiarity, I know not how thoſe who think. 
© otherwiſe, can profeſs themſelves followers and 
© fervants of him who made no diitinction, unlets, 
« peradventure, by preferring the poor to the rich.” 
« Sir,” laid he, addreſſing himtclf to the gentleman, 
* theſe two poor young people are my pariſhioners, 
| © and I look on them and love them as my children. 
© There is ſomething; ſingular enough in their hiſto- 
| © ry, but I have not now time to recount it.“ The 
| maſter of the houſe, notwithſtanding the ſimplicity 


which diſcovered itſelf in Adams, knew too much 

of the world to give a haſty belief to proteſiions. 
| He was not yet quite certain that Adams had any 
| more of the cler yman in him than his catlock. To 
| try him therefore further, he aiked him, © if Mr 
| © Pope hud lately publithed any thing new?“ 4dams 
anſwered, he had heard great commendations f 
that poet, but that he had never read, no. knew 
© any of his works.* Ho! ho! tays the gentleman 
to himſelt, © nave | canght vou?“ What,“ ſai; he, 
© have you never jeen his tHomer ?* Adams anſ.ver- 


ed, He had never read any tranllatiou of the claſ- 
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ſics. Why, truly,” replied the gentleman, * there 
© is a diguity in the Greek language, which 1 
think no modern tongue can reach.“ * Do you 
* underſtand Greek, Sir?“ ſaid Adams haſtily, « A 
© little, Sir, anſwered the gentleman. * Do you 


© know, Sir,“ cried Adams, where I can buy an 


Aſchylus? an unlucky misfortune lately happen- 
ed to mine.“ AÆſchylus was beyond the gentle. 
man, though he knew him very well by name; be, 
therefore, returning back to Homer, aſked Adam 
What part of the Iliad he thought moſt excel. 
lent ? Adams returned, His queſtion would be pro. 
perer, what kind of beauty was the chief in poe- 
xr” ; for that Homer was equally excellent in Gr 
I. . 
Ax indeed,” continued he, © what Cicero ſays of 
a complete orator, may well be applied to a great 
poet : © He ought to comprehend all perfections.” 
Homer did this in the moſt excellent de it is 
not without reaſon, therefore, that the philoſopher, 
in the 22d chapter of his Poetics, mentions him 
no other appellation than that of The Poet. He 
was the father of the drama, as well as the epic: 
not of tragedy only, but of comedy alſo : for his 
Margites, which is deplorably loſt, bore, ſays Ari- 
© ſtotle, the ſame analogy to comedy, as his Odyfley 
© and Iliad to tragedy. To him, therefore, we owe 
© Ariſtophanes, as well as Euripides, Sophocles, and 
< my poor Aſchylus. But, if you pleaſe, we will 
© confine ourſelves (at leaſt for the preſent) to the 
< Niad, his nobleſt work; though neither Ariſtotle 
nor Horace give it the preference, as I remember, 
© to the Odyſſey. Firſt, then, as to his ſubject, can 
© any thing be more ſimple, and, at the ſame time, 
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more noble ? He is rightly praiſed by the firſt of 


. © thoſe judicious critics, for not chuſing the whole 
« war, which, tho' he ſays it hath a complete begin- 
© ning and end, would have been too great for the un- 
« deritanding to comprehend at one view. I have 
© therefore often wondered why ſo correct a writer 
© as Horace ſhould, in his epiſtle to Lollius, call 
© him the Trojani Belli Scriptorem. Secondly, bis 
action, termed by Ariſtotle Pragmaton Syitaſis; 
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is it poſlible for the mind of man to conceive an 


idea of ſuch perfect unity, and at the ſame time 
ſo replete with greatneſs? And here I muſt ob- 
« ſerve, what I do not remember to have ſeen noted 
by any, the Harmotton, that agreement of his ac- 
tion to his ſubject: for as the ſubject is anger, 
© how agreeable is his action, which is war! from 
« which every incident ariſes, and to which ev 


_ © epiſode immediately relates. Thirdly, his man- 


« ners, which Ariſtotle places ſecond in his deſcrip- 
« tion of the ſeveral parts of tragedy, and which he 
« ſays are included in the action; I am at a loſs 
« whether I ſhould rather admire the exactueſs of 
his judgment in the nice diſtinction, or the im- 
« menfity of his imagination in their variety. :'or, 
© as to the former of theſe, how accurately is the 
« ſedate, injured reſentment of Achilles diftinguiſh- 
« ed from the hot inſulting paſhon of Agamemmnon ? 
How widely doth the brutal courage of Ajax differ 
from the amiable bravery of Diomedes; and the 
« wiſdom of Neſtor, which is the reſult of long 
reflection and experience, from the cunning of 
« Ulyſſes, the effect of art and ſubtilty only? If we 
« conſider their variety, we may cry out with Art- 
« {totle, in his 24th chapter, that no part of this di- 
© vine poem is deſtitute of manners. Indeed, I 
might affirm, that there is ſcarce a character in 
human nature untouched in ſome part or other. 
And as there is no paſſion which he is not able to 
« deſcribe, ſo is there none in his reader which he 
« cannot raiſe. If he hath any ſuperior excellence 
© to the reſt, I have been inclined to fancy it in the 
« pathetic. I am ſure I never read with dry eyes 
© the two epiſodes where Andromache is intro- 
© duced, in the former lamenting the danger, and 
in the latter the death of Hector. The images are 
© ſo extremely tender in theſe, that I am convinced 
© the poet had the worthieſt and beſt heart imagi- 
© nable, Nor can I help obſerving how Sophocles 
© falls ſhort of the beauties of the original, in that 
< imitation of the diſſuaſive ſpeech off: Andromache, 


* © which he hath put in the mouth of Tecmeſſa; and 
tet Sophocles was the greateſt genius who ever 
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wrote tragedy, nor have any of his ſucceſſors in 
that art, that i, to ſay, neither Euripedes nor Se. 
neca the tragedian, been able to come near him, 
As to his ſentiments aud diction, 1 need ſay no- 
thing; the former are particularly remarkable for 
the utmolt pertection on that head, namely, pro- 
priety ; and as to the latter, Ariſtotle, whom 
doubtleſs, you have read over and over, is very dif- 
ſuſe. I ſhall mention but one thing more, which 
that great cific, in his diviſion of tragedy, called 
Oplis, or the ſcenery, and which is as proper to the 
epic as to the drama, with this diſſerence, that in 
the ſormer it falls to the ſhare of the poet, and in 
the latter to that of the painter. But did ever 
p:.inter imagine a ſcene like that in the 1:th and 
14th Iliad ? where the reader ſees at one view the 
- proſpect of Troy, with the army drawn up before 
it; the Grecian army, camp, and flect ; Jupiter ſit- 
ting on Mount Ida, with his head wrapt in a cloud, 
and a thunderbolt in his hand, looking towards 
Thrace ; Neptune driving through the fea, which 
divides on each fide to permit his paſlage, and 
then ſeating himſelf on Mount Samos; the hea- 
vens opened, and the deities all ſeated on their 
thrones. This is ſublime ! this is poetry! Adams 
then rapt out a hundred Greek veries, aud with ſuch 
a voice, emphaſis, and action, that be almoſt fright- 
enced the women; and as for the gentleman, he was 
ſo far from entertaining any further ſuſpicion of 
Adams, that he now doubted whether he had not a 
biſhop in his houſe. He ran into tie molt extrava- 
. t encomiums on his learning; and the goodneſs 
of his heart began to dilate to all the itrangers. He 
ſaid he had t compaſlion for the poor young 
woman, who ed pale and faint with her jour- 
ney; and in truth he conceived a much higher opi- 
nion of her quality than it deſe, ved. He ſaid, he 
was ſorry he could not accommodate them all : but 
ii they were contented with his fire-fide, he would 
ſit up with the men; and the 1onung woman might, 
it ſhe pleaied, partake his wite's bed, which he ad- 
viſed her to; tor that they uit walk upwards of a 
mile to any houſe of entertainment, aud that not 
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very neither. Adams, who liked his ſeat, his 
ale, his tobacco, and his company, perſuaded Fanny 
to accept this kind propoſal, in which ſolicitation 
he was ſeconded by foſeph. Nor was ſhe very difh- 
cultly prevailed on ; for ſhe had flept little the laſt 
night, and not at all the preceding ; fo that love 
itſelf was ſcarce able to keep her eyes open an 
longer. The offer being therefore kindly , 
the e woman produced every thing eatable in 
her e on the table, and the gueſts being heartily 
invited, as heartily led themſelves, eſpecially 
Parſon Adams. As to the other two, the 
amples of the trath of that phyſical. 2 
that love, like other ſweet things, is no whetter of 
the ſtomach. of 

SupPER was no ſooner ended, than Fanny, at her 
own requeſt, retired, and the good woman bore her 
company. The man of the houſe, Adams, and Jo- 
ſeph, who would modeſtly have withdrawn, had not 
the gentleman inſiſted on the contrary, drew round 
RT Ine r 
repleni his pipe, and the gentleman a 
an. ror wakes: 

Tux modeſt behaviour of Joſeph; with the —— 
fulneſs of his perſon, the character which Adams 
gave of him, and the friendſhip he ſeemed to enter - 
tain for him, to work on the pgentleman's af. 
fections, and raiſed in him a curioſity to know the 
ſingularity which Adams had mentioned in his hi- 
** This curioſit — was no ſooner 2 

than, with Joſeph's conſent, he agreed to I 
it, and —_— y related all he knew, Sith As 
much tenderneſs as was poſſible for the character of 
Lady Booby ; and concluded with the long, faith- 
ful, and mutual paſſion between him and Fanny, 
not concealing the meanneſs of her birth and edu- 
cation, latter circumſtances entirely cured 
a jealouſy which had lately riſen in the gentleman's 
mind, that Fanny was the daughter of ſome perſon 
of faſhion, and that Joſeph had run away with her, 
and Adams was concerned in the plot. He was now 
enamoured of liis gueits, drank their healths with 


Were ex- 
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great chearfulneſs, and returned many thanks to 
Adams, who had ſpent much breath ; for he was a 
circumſtantial teller of a ſtory. 

ADans told him it was now in his power to return 
that favour ; for his extraordinary goodneſs, as well 
as that fund of literature he was maſter of *, which 
he did not expect to find under ſuch a roof, had 
raiſed in him more curĩoſit i than he had ever known. 
Therefore, ſaid he, if it be not too troubleſome, Sir, 
your hiſtory, if yon pleaſe. 

Tux gentleman anſwered, he could not refuſe 
him what he had ſo much right to infift on; and 
after ſome of the common apologies, which are the 


-uſual preface to a ſtory, he thus began. 


| CHA LE ML 
Tn which the gentleman relates the hiſlory of bis life. 


IR, I am deſcended of a good family, and was 
born a gentleman. My education was liberal, 
and at a public ſchool, in which I-proceeded fo far 
as to become maſter of the Latin, and to be tolera» 
bly verſed in the Greek langnage. My father died 
when I was ſixteen, and leſt me maſter of myſelf. 
He bequeathed me a moderate fortune, which he in- 
ten I ſhould not receive till I attained the age of 
twenty-five : for he conſtantly aſſerted, that was full 
early enough to give up any man eutirely to the 
i of His own diſcretion. However, as this 
intention was ſo obſcurely worded in his will, that 
The author hath by ſome been ented to have made 2 
blunder here: for Adams had indeed ſh<wn ſome learning, (fay- 
they), perhaps all the author had; but tNe gentleman hath ſhewn 
none. unleis his approbation of Mr Ad ms be ſuch : but ſurely it 
would be prepoſterous in him to call it ſo. I have, however, not- 
withſtanding this criticiſm, which I am told came from the mouth 
bf a great orator in a public coffechouſe, left this blunder as it 
Nood in the firſt edition. I will not have the vanity to apply to 
any thing in this work the obſervation which M. Dacier makes 
in her pretace to her Ariſtophanes : Je tiens pour une maxime con» 


Han te, gu une beauts mediocre plaut plus gencralement qu une beaute ſant 


defaut. Mr Congreve hath made ſuch another blunder in his 

Love for Love, where Tattle tells Miſs Prue, She ſhould ad- 
mire him as much for the beauty he commends in her, as if be 

himſclf was poſleſſed ot it. ; | 
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the lawyers adviſed me to conteſt the point with my 
truſtees; I own I paid fo little regard to the inch- 
nations of my dead father, which were ſufficiently 
certain to me, that I followed their advice, and ſoon 
ſucceeded : for the truſtecs did not conteſt the mat- 
ter very obſtinately on their fide. * Sir, faid Adams, 
may I crave the favour of your name: The gentle- 
man anſwered, His name was Wilſon, and then pro- 
ceeded. 0 - | 

I STAYED a very little while at ſchool after his 
death ; for being a forward youth, I was extremely 
impatient to be in the world; for which — 
my parts, knowledge, and manhood, thoroughly 
qualified me. And to this early introduction into 
hfe, without a guide, I impute all my future miſ- 
fortunes ; for beſidles the obvious miichiets which 
attend this, there is one which hath not been ſo ge- 
nerally obſerved. The firſt impreſſion which man- 
kind receives of you will be very difficult to eradi- 
cate, How unhappy, therefore, mult it be to fix your 
character in life, before you can poſſibly know its 

— of thoſe actions 
which are to eſtabliſh your future reputation ? 

A LITTLE under ſeventeen 1 left my ſchool, and 
went to London, with no more than ſix pounds in 
my pocket. A great ſum as | then conceived, and 
- ich I was afterwards ſurpriſed to find ſo ſoon cou 

umed. 

Tux character I was ambitions of attaining was 
that of a fine gentleman, the firſt requiſites to which 
I — were to be ſupplied by a tailor, a 
periwig- maker, and fome ſew more tradeſmen, who 
deal in furniſhing out the human body. Notwith- 
ſtanding the low neſs of my purſe, I found credit with 
them more eaſily than | reed, and was ſoon 
equipped to my with. This, I own, then agreeably 
ſurpriſed me ; bat I have ſince learned, that it is a 
maxim among many tradetinen at the polite end of 
the town, to deal as largely as they can, reckon as 
high as they can; and arreſt as ſoon as they can. 

Tix next qualifications, namely dancing, tencing, 
riding the great hoe, and mnl'c, came into © y 


head: but as they required expence aud time, I com- 
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forted myſelf, with regard to dancing, that I had 
learned a little in my youth, and could walk a mi- 
nuet genteely enough ; as to fencing, I thought 
my good humour would preſerve me from the dau- 
ger of a quarrel; as to the horſe, I hoped it would 
not be thought of; and for mulic, I imagined I 
could eaſily acquire the reputation of it; for I had 
heard ſome of my ſchool-fellows pretend to know- 
ledge in operas, without being able to ſing or play 
on the fiddle. 

KNOWLEDGE of the town ſeemed another ingre- 
dient; this I thought I ſhould arrive at by frequent. 


ing public places. Accordingly I paid conſtant at- 


tendance to them all; by which means I was ſoon 
maſter of the faſhionable phraſes, learned to cry up 
the faſhionable diverſions, and knew the names and 
faces of the moſt faſhionable men and women. 

Noru ix now ſeemed to remain but an intrigue, 
which I was reſolved to have immediately ; I mean 
the reputation of it; and indeed I was fo ſucceſsful, 
that in a very ſhort time I had half a dozen with 
the fineſt women in town. 

AT theſe words Adams fetched a deep groan, and 
then, blefling himſelf}, cried out, Good Lord! what 
wicked times are theſe?“ 

Nor ſo wicked as imagine, continued the 
gentleman ; for 1 ales. you they were all veſtal 
virgins for any thing which 1 knew to the contrary. 
The reputation of intriguing with them was all I 
ſought, and was what I arrived at: and perhaps I 
only flattered myſelf even in that; for very - 
bly the perſons to whom I ſhewed their billets, knew 
as well as I that they were counterfeits, and that I 
had written them to myſelf. 

Walz letters to yourſelt! faid Adams, ſtaring! 

O Sta, anſwered the gentleman, It is the very er- 
ror of the times. Half our modern plays have one 
of theſe characters in them. It is incredible the pains 
1 have taken, and the abſurd methods I employed 
to traduce the character of women of diſtinction. 
When another had ſpoken in raptures of any ove, 
I have anſwered, * D—n her, fle! We ſhall have 
her at H=——J's very ſoon.“ When he hath re- 
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phed, He thought her virtuous, -I have anſwered 
7 Ay, thou wilt always think a woman virtuous, till 
« ſhe is in the ſtreets; but you and I, Jack or Tom, 
© (turning to another in company), know better.” 
At which I have drawn a paper ont of my pocket, 
perhaps a tailor”'s bill, and kiſſed it, Gs at the 
ſame time, By gad 1 was once fond of ber.“ 

© PROCEED, if you pleaſe, but do not ſwear any 
more, ſaid _ 1 well, 

St a, ſaid the gentleman, I aſk your pardon. We 
Sir, in this cons of life I continued full three 
vears.—“ What courſe of life?“ anſwered Adams; 
] do not remember you have mentioned any.” 
Your remark is juſt, ſaid the gentleman, ſmiling, I 
ſhould rather have ſaid, in this courſe of doing no- 
thing. I remember, ſome time afterwards, I wrote 
the journal of one day, which would ferve, I be- 
lieve, as well for amy other, during the whole time. 
I will endeavour to repeat it to you. 

I the morning I aroſe, took my great ſtick, and 
walked out in my green frock with my hair in pa- 
pom, (a groan from Adams), and ſauntered about 
till ten. 

Wer to the auction; told Lady ſhe had a 
dirty face; laughed heartily at ſomething Captain 
ſaid; I can't remember what ; for I did not 
very well hear it; whiſpered Lord z bowed 
to the Duke of ——; and was going to bid for 
a ſnufl-box ; but did not, for fear ] thould have 
had it. 


From 2 to 4, dreſſed myſelf. A groan. 
4 to 6, dined. A groan. 
6 to 8, coſſeehouſe. 
8 tog, Drury-Lane playhouſe. 
9 to 10, Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 
10 to 12, Draw ing. room. 
| A great groan. 

Ar all which places nothing happened worth re- 
mark. At which Adams faid, with ſome vehemence, 
Sir, this is below the life of an animal, hardl 
© above vegetation ; and I] am ſurpriſed what could 
© lead a man of your _— into it.“ What leads us 
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into more follies than you — 
ſwered the gentleman, vani or as contemptible 
a creature as I was, and I Ehpantoyhannts — 
not have more contempt for ſuch a wretch than 1 
now have, I then admired myſelf, and ſhould have 


a perſon of your ou 
I me) wich « all — 5 learning, and 
exce qualities which I have remarked in 
Adams bowed, and begged him to proceed. After i 
had continued two years in this — of life, 0 
the gentleman, an accident happened which obli- 
god me to change ge the ſcene. As 1 was one day at 
James's coftechoule, making very free with the 
character of a young lady of quality, an oflicer of 
the guards, who was preſent, 2 proper ty 
give me the lie. 1 — — I might poſſibly be 
miſtaken ; but I intended to tell no more than the 
truth. To which be made no ly, but by a ſcoru- 
ful ſneer. After this, I obſerved a flrange coldueſs 
in all my acquaintance ; none of them {poke to me 
firſt, and very few returned me even the civilit 
of a bow. The company I uſed to dine with le 
me out, and, within a week, I found myſelf in as 
much Glitude at St James's, as if 1 had been in a 
deſert. An honeſt elderly man, with a great hat 
and long ſword, at laſt we 4 me, He had a compaſſion 
for my youth, and t ore adviſed me to ſhew the 
world I was not ſuch a raſcal as they thought me to 
be. I did not at firſt underſtand him ; but he ex- 
plained himſelf, and ended with telling me, if I 
would write a challenge to the captain, he would, 
out of pure charity, go to him with it. A very 
<. charitable perſon truly cried Adams. I deſired 
till the next day, continued the > to = > 
ſider on it; and, retiring to my lod I we 
ed the conſequences on both 2 as fin y as I co 
* the one, I ſaw the riſk of this x tens Fwy either 
my own life, or having on my hands the 
ff? a man with whom 1] was not in the leaſt 
— I ſoon determined, that the good which ap- 
on'the other, was not worth this hazard. I 
therefore reſolved to quit the ſcene, and preſently 
gexired tothe Temple, where I took chambers. Here 


ine, Doctor, an- 
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oon got a freſh ſet of acquaintance, who knew 
nothing of what had happened to me. Indeed they 
were not preatly to my approbation ; for the beaus 
of the Temple are only the ſhadows of the others. 
They are the afſectation of aftectation, The vani- 
ty of theſe is ſtill more ridiculous, if poſhble, than 
of the others. Here I met with ſmart fellows, who 
drauk with lords they did not know, and intrigued 
with women they never ſaw. Covent-Garden was 
now the fartheſt ſtretch of my ambition, where F 
ſhone forth in the balconies at the playhouſes, viſit- 
ed whores, made love to orange-wenches, and damn- 
ed plays. This career was ſoon put a ſtop to by my 
ſurgeon, who convinced me of the — con- 
ning myſelf to my room for a month. At the end 
of which, having had leiſure to reflect, I reſolved 
to quit all further converſation with beaus and 
fmarts of every kind, and to avoid, if poſſible, any 
eccaſion of returning to this place of confinement.. 
5 1] think,” ſaid Adams, the advice of a month's 
retirement and reflection was very proper; but F 
© ſhould rather have expected it from a divine than 
Da ſurgeon.” The geutleman ſmiled at Adams's 
ſimplicity, and without explaining himſelf farther 
on ſuch an odious ſubject, went ou thus: I was no 
fooner perfectly reſtored to health, than I found my 
lion fot women, which I was afraid to ſatisfy as 
had done, made me very. uncafy ; I determined. 
therefore to keep a miſtreſs. Nor was I before 
I fixed my choice on a young woman who had 
before been kept by two gentlemen, and to whom 
I was recommended by a celebrated bawd. I took 
her home to my chambers, and made her a ſettle- 
ment during cohabitation. This would perhaps 
have been very ill paid : however, ſhe did not ſuf- 
fer me to be perplexed on that account ; for be- 
fore quarter-day, I found her at my chambers in too 
famihar converſation with a young fellow whe was 
Areſſed like an officer, but was indeed a city ap- 
Prentice. Inſtead of excuſing her inconſtancy, the 
rapped out half a dozen oaths, and, ſnapping her 
fingers at me, ſwore the ſeorned to confine herſelf 
wthe belt man in r Upon this we parted, 
ö | 2 
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and the fame bawd preſently provided her another 
keeper. I was not ſo much coucerned at our ſepa, 
ration, as I found, within a day or two, I had rea- 
ſon to be for our meeting: for I was obliged to y 
a ſecoud vilit to my ſurgeou. I was now forced to 
do penance for ſome week, turing which time 1 
contracted au acquairtance v. tu a beautiſul young 
girl, the daughter of a gentle:aan who, atter ha- 
ving been, forty years in the army, and in all the 
campaigns under the Duke of Marlborough, died a 
licutenant on half pay; and bad left a widow with 
this only child, in very dilt:efied circumſtances: 

had only a ſmall penſion trom the government, wi 
what little the daughter could add to it by her 
work; for ſhe had great excellence at her needle. 
This girl was, at my firlt acquaintance with her 
follicited in marriage by a young fellow in good 
circutuſtances. He was apprentice to a lincn-dras 
Per, and had a little fortune ſufficient to ſet up bis 
trade, The mother was greatly pleaſed wuth this 
match, as indeed ſhe had ſufficient reaſon. How - 
ever, I ſoon prevented it. I repreſented him in ſo 
low a light to r 2 made ſo * — 
of ilattery, promiſes, and preſents, that, not to dwe 
8 this ſubject than is neceſſary, I prevailed 
with the poor girl, and conveyed her away from het 
mother! In a word, I debauched hier. (At which 
words Adams ſtarted up, fetched three firides croſs 
the room, and then replaced himſelf in his chair). 
You are not more affected with this part of my ſtory 
than. myſelf: I aſſure you, it will never be ſuiſli- 
ciently repented of in my opinion: but if you alrea · 
dy deteſt it, how much more will your indignation 
be raiſed, when you hear the fatal co nces of 
this barbarons, this villainous action! If you pleaſe 
therefore, I will here deſiſt.— By no means, cries 
Adams, go on, I beſcech you; and Heaven grant 
6. you may ſincerely repent of this, and many other 
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things yon have related.'—L was now, continued 
the gent „ as happy as the polſſefſion of a fine 


young creature, who ha a education, and was 
enducd with many agreeable qualities, could make. 
me. We lived ſome months with vait fondueſs 104 
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her, without any company or converſation more 
than we found in one another: but this could not 
continue always; and tho” I ſtill preſerved a great 
affection for her, I began more and more to want 
the relief of other company, and conſequently to- 
leave her by degrees, at laſt, whole days to herſelf. — 
She failed not to teſtify ſome uneaſineſs on thoſe 
occaſions, and complained of the melancholy life ſne 
led; to remedy which, I introduced her into the: 
acquaintance of ſome other kept miſtreſſes, with 
whom ſhe uſed to play at cards, and trequent plays 
and other diverſions. She had not lived long in 
this intimacy, before I perceived a. viſible alteration- 
in her behaviour; all her modeſty and innocence 
vaniſhed by degrees, till her mind became thorouꝑh - 
ly tainted. She affected, the company of rakes, gave 
herſelf all manner of airs, was never eaſy but abroad; 
or when ſhe had a party at my chambers. She was 
rapacious of money, extravagant to exceſs, looſe in 
her converſation ; and if ever I demurred to any of 
her demands, oaths, tears, and fits, were the imme- 
diate conſequences. As the firſt raptures of ſond - 
neſs were long ſince over, this behaviour ſoon eſtrau - 
ged my affections from her; I began to reflect with 
pleaſure that ſhe was not my wife, and to conceive 
an intention of parting with her; of which, having - 
given her a hint, the took care to prevent me the 
pains of turning her out of doors, and accordingly: 
departed herſelf, having firſt broke open my ſcru- 
toire, aud taken with her all ſhe could find, to the 
amount of about 200 l. In the firſt heat: of my re- 
ſentment, I reſolved to purſue her with all the ven - 
geance of the law; but as ſhe had the good. luck to 
eſcape me during that ferment, my. naflion atter- 
wards cooled ; and having reflected that I had been 
the firſt aggreſſor, and had done her an injury, for 
which I could make her no reparation, by robbing 
her of the innocence of her mind; and hearing at 
the ſame time, that the poor.old woman her — 2 


en wanne 


had broke her heart on the daughter's elopement 

from her, I, concluding myſelf: her murderer, (“ as. 

« you very well might,” cries Adams, with a groan ;)” 

was plealed, that God OY had taken this mee 
2 | 
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thod of puniſhing me, and reſolved quietly to ſubmit 
to the los. Indeed 1 could wiſh 1 had never heard 
more ot the poor creature, who became in the end 
an abandoned profligate; and, alter being ſome 
years a common proſtitute, at laſl ended her miſer- 
able life in Newgate.—tlere the gentleman ſetched 
a deep ſigh, which Mr Adams echoed very loudly ; 
and both continued ſilent, looking on each other 
for ſome minute. At laſt the gentleman proceeded 
thus: I had been perfectly conſtant to this girl du - 
ring the whole time I kept her; but ſhe had ſcarce 
departed, before I diſcovered more marks of her inſi · 
delity to me than the loſs of my money. In ſhort, 
I was forced to make a third viſit to my ſurg 
. out of whoſe hands I did not get a haſty diſcharge, 
I xow foreſwore all future dealings with the tex, 
complained loudly that the pleature did not com- 
penſate the pain, and railed at the beautiful crea - 
tures in as proſs languape as Juvenal himſelf for- 
merly reviled them in. 1 looked on all the town 
harlots with a deteſtation not eaſy to be conceived ; 
their perſons appeared to me as painted palaces, in- 
habited by diſeaſe and death: nor could their beau- 
make them more deſirable objects in my eyes, 
an gilding could make me covet a pill, or golden 
plates a coffin. But though I was no longer the 
abſvlate flave, I found ſome reaſons to own myſelf 
ſtill the ſubject of love. My hatred for women, de- 
creaſed daily ; and I am not poſitive but time might 
have betrayed me again to ſome common harlot, had 
I not been ſecured by a paſſion for the charmin 
Sapphira, which, having once entered upon, m 
a violent progreſs in my heart. Sapphira was wiſe 
to a man of fathion and gallantry, and one who 
ſeemed, I own, every way worthy of her affections, 
which, however, he had not the reputation of ha- 
ving. She was indeed a coquette achevce. © Pray, 
« Sir,' ſays Adams, what is a coquette ? I have met 
& with the word in French authors, but never conld 
ce athgn 
ume ſotte, Anglicè, a fool.“ Sir, anſwered the pens 


tleman, perhaps you are not much miſtaken : but 
2 it is a particular kind of folly, I will endeavour 


any idea to it. I believe it is the ſame with 
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to deſcribe it. Were all creatures to be ranked in 
the order of creation, according to their uſefulueisꝭ, 
| know few animals that would not take place of a 
coquette ; nor indeed hath this creature much pre- 
tence to any thing beyond inſtinct : for tho” ſome- 
times we might imagine it was animated b the pai- 
fron of vanity, yet far the greater part of its actions 
fall beneath even that low motive; for inſtance, ſe- 
veral abſurd geſtures and tricks, infiuitely more 
fooliſh than 2 can be obſerved in the molt ridi- 
culous birds and beaſts, and which would perſuade 
the beholder that the ſilly wretch was aiming at 
our contempt. Indeed its characteriſtic is aftecta- 
tion, and this led and governed by whim only: for 
as beauty, wiſdom, wit, good-nature, politeneſs, and 
health, are ſometimes atſected by this creature; ſo 
are uglineis, folly, nonſenſe, ill nature, ill-breeding 
and ſickneſs, likewiſe put on by it in their turn. Its 
life is one conſtant lie; and the only rule by which 
you can form any judgment of them 15, that 
are never what they ſeem. If it was poſſible for a 
coquette to love, (as it is not, for if ever it attains 
this paſſion, the coquette ceaies inftantly), it would 
wear the face of indiflerence, if not of hatred, to the 
beloved object; you may theretore be allared, when 
they endeavour to pertuade you of their liking, that 
they are indifferent to you at leaſt. And indeed this 
was the caſe of my Sapphira, who no tooncr faw me 
in the number of her admirers, than ſhe gave me 
what is commonly called encouragement ; the would 
often look at me, and when ſhe perceived me meet 
her eyes, would inſtantly take them off, diſcovering 
at the ſame time as much ſurpriſe and emotion as 
poflible. Theſe arts failed not of the ſacceſs ſhe in- 
tended ; and as I grew more particular to her than 
the reſt of her admirers, ſhe advanced, in propor- 
tion, more directly to me than to the others. She 
affected the low voice, whiſper, liſp, ſigh, ſtart, 
laugh, and many other indications of paſſion, which 
dy deceive thouſands. When I played at whiſt 
with her, ſhe would look earneſtly at me, and at the 
fame time loſe deal or revoke; then burſt into a ri- 
diculous laugh, and cry, La! I can't imagine what- 
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© [ was thinking of.” To detain you no longer, af. 
ter I had gone ＋* 2 a ſufficient courſe of gallan- 
ry, as 1 thought, was thoroughly convinced [ 
had raiſed a violent paſſion in my miſtreſs, | ſought 
an opportunity of coming to an eclairciſſement with 
her. She avoided this as much as poſſible; however, 
aſſiduity at leugth preſented me one. I will 

not deſcribe all the particulars of this interview ; 
let it ſuffice, that, till ſhe could no longer pretend 
not to ſee my dritt; the firit affected a violeut ſur- 
priſe, and, immediately after, as violent a paſſion : 
the wondered what I had ſeen in her conduct, which 
could induce me to affront her in this manner: _ 
breaking from me the firſt moment ſhe could, to 
me, I had no other way to eſcape the conſequence 
of her reſentment, than by never ſeeing, or at leaſt 
8 to her more. I was not contented with 

is anſwer; I flill purſued her, but to no purpoſe, 
and was at length convinced that her huſband had 
the ſole poſſeſſion of her perſon, and that neither 
he nor any other had made any impreſſion on her 
heart. I was taken off from following this jgnis fa- 
tuus by fome advances which were made me by the 
wife of a citizen, who, though neither very youn 
nor handſome, was yet too apreeable to be reject 
* amorous conititution. I accordingly ſoon ſa- 
risne 


her that ſLe had not caſt away her hints on a 
barren or cold foil : on the contrary,*they inſtantly 


produced her an eager and defiring lover. Nor did 
ſhe pive me any reaſon to complain; ſhe met the 


warmth ſhe had raiſed, with equal ardour. I had 


no longer a coquette to deal with, but one who was 


wiſer than to proſtitute the noble paſſion of love to 


the ridiculous luſt of vanity. We preſently under- 
ſtood one another; and as the pleaſures we ſought 
lay in a mutual gratification, we ſoon — 
enjoyed them. I thought myſelf at firſt greatly ha 
»y bm the poſſeſſion of This — miſtreſs, — tend. 
neſs would have quickly ſurfeited a more ſickly W 
petite ; but it had a different eſſect on mine: 


carried my paſſion higher by it than youth or beau- 
ty had been able: but my happineſs could not long 
continue umnterrupted. The apprehenfions we 1 
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under from the jealouſy of her huſband, gare ns great 
uneaſineſs. © Poor wretch ! I pity hun,” cried ms. 
He did indeed deſerve it, ſaid the geutleman; tor 
he loved his wife with great tenderneſs; and 1 als 
ture you it is a great ſatisfaction to me, that I was 
not the man who ſirit ſeduced her aſſectious from 
bim. Theſe apprehenſions appeared alſo too well 
grounded ; for, in the end, he diſcovered ns, and 

witneſſes of our careſſes. He then proſe» 
cuted me at law, and recovered 3000 l. —_ 
which much diſtreſſed my fortune to pay: and what 
was worſe, his wife being divorced, came upon my 
hands, I led a very uneaſy life with her: for be- 
fides that my patſion was now much abated, her ex- 
ceſſire jealouſy was very troubleſome. At length 
death nd me of an inconvenience which the conſi- 
deration of my having been the author of ber nui- 
fortunes — anoce ſuffer me to take any other 
method of diſcarding. 

I xow bad adicu to love, and reſolved to purſue 
other leſs dangerous and expenſive pleaſares. I fell 
into the acquaintance of a ſet of jolly companions, 
who flept all day, and drank all night: fellows who. 
might rather be ſaid to conſume time than to live. 
ir beſt converſation was nothing but noble : 

„hallooing, wrangling, di inking, toaſting, 
ſp— ing, ſmoaking, were the chief ingredients of 
our entertaivment. And yet, bad as they were, th 
yere more tolerable than our graver „ whi 
were cither exceſſive tedions narratives of dull com- 
mon matters of fact, or hot diſputes about trifling 
matters, which commonly ended in a wager. This 
way of life the firſt ſerious reflection put a period 
ma as drags near of © 0 vented by 

gung men of great abilities. The bottle was now 
oply called in to the aſſiſtance of our converſation, 
== rolled on the deepeſt points of philoſophy. 
pele gentlemen were engaged in a fearch after 
truth ; in the purſuit of which, they threw aſide all 
ge prejudices of education, and governed them- 
ſelves only by the infallible guide of human reaſon. 
This great guide, after having ſhewn them the falſe- 
Wod, of that very auticut but imple tenet, chat 
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there is ſuch a being as a Deity in the ui 
helped them to eſtablith in his ſtead a certain 


ot right, by adheri 

the nit ade of morals. Reflection made me 
as much delighted with this fociety, as it had tauglu 
me to deſpiſe aud deteſt the ſormer. I began nom 
to eſteem myſelf a being of a higher order than 1 
had ever conceived, and was the more charm- 
ed with this rule of right, as I really found in my 
own nature nothing repugnant to it. I held in ut - 
ter contempt all perſons who wanted any other in- 
ducement to virtue, beſides her intrinſic beauty and 
excellence ; and had fo high an opinion. of my pre- 
ſent companions, with to their morality, thas 
I would have truſted them with whatever was near- 


men, withdrew himſelf from us, taking wit 
wife of one of his moſt intimate friends. Secondly;. 
another of the ſame ſociety left the chub without re- 
membering to take leave of his bail. A third ha- 
ving borrowed a ſum of money of me, for which I 
received no ſecurity, when I a him to repay it, 
abſolutely denied the loan. Theſe ſeveral practices, 
£ iucon with our golden rule, made me begin 
to ſuſpect its infallibility ; but when L contmunica-- 
ted my thoughts to one of the club, he ſaid, There 
was nathing ablolutely good or evil in itſelf; that 
actions were denominated or bad 


who ran away with his neighbour's wite, might be 
one of good inclinatious, bat over-prevailed ow 

by the vi of an unruly paſſion; and, in other 
particulars, might be a very worthy member of ſo- 
ciety : that if the beauty of any woman created in 
him an uneaſineſs, he had a night from Nature to. 


relieve himſelf; with many other things,. which þ 


then deteſted fo much, that I took leave of the foct-: 
ety that very evening, and never returned to it- 
again. Being now reduced to a ſtate of ſolitude: 
which, I did not, like, I became a great frequentes oi 


to which, they all arrived ad 


by the cir- 
eumſtances of the agent. That peſhbly the mans. 
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the playhouſes, which indeed was always my fa- 
vourite diverſion, aud moſt evenings paſled away 
two or three hours behind the ſcenes, where I met 
with ſeveral poets, with whom I made — 2 — 
at the taverns. Some of the players were likewiſe 
of our parties. At theſe meetings we were gener al- 
pl entertained by the poets with reading their per- 
„and by the players with repeating their 

parts: upon which eccalions I obſerved the geutle- 
man who furniſhed our entertainment was com- 
monly the beſt pleaſed of the company: who, tho 
they were pretty civil to him to his face, ſeldom 
failed to take the firtt opportunity of his abſence to 
xidicule him. Now I made ſome remarks, which 
r are too obvious to be worth relating. * Sir,“ 
ys ms, © your remarks, if you pleaie.“ Firſt 
then, he, I concluded that the general obſer- 
vation, that wits are molt inclined to vanity, is not 
true. Men are equally vain ot riches, ſtrength, 
beauty, henours, &c.: but theſe appear of them- 
felves to the eyes of the beholders, whereas the poor 
wit is obliged to produce his performance to ſhew 
you his perfection ; and on his readineſs to do this, 
that vu opinion, 1 have before mentioned, is 
grounded. But doth not the perſon who expends 
vaſt ſums in the furniture of his houſe, or the orna- 


ments of his perſian, who confumes much time, and 


employs great pains in drefling himſelf, or who 
thinks himſelf paid for elf. denlal, labour, or even 
villainy, by a title or a ribbon, ſacrifice as much to 
vanity, as the poor wit, who is deſirous to read you 

is poem or lis play? My ſecond remark was, that 
vanity is the worſt of ions, and. more apt to con- 
taminate the mind than any other : for as ſelfiſhneſs 
is much more general than we pleaſe to allow it; fo 
it is natural to hate and envy thoſe who ſtand be- 
tween us and the good we deſire. Now, in Juſt and 
ambition theſe are few; and even in avarice we 
find many who are no obſtacles to our purſuits: but 
the vain man ſeeks pre-eminence ; aud every thing 
which is excellent or praiſe-worthy in another, ren- 
ders him the marks of his antipathy. Adams now 
began to fumble in his pockets, and ſoon cried out, 
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<O h'! are * nat about . — Upon this, tie 
1tiemar afling him what le was ſearching for; 
© id, He fearchec after 2 ſermon, which he 
thought his maiterpicce, agai-:it vanity. © Fy upon 
it, ty upon it,' cnes he, w':y Go I ever lem e that 
< ſermon out of my pocket? I wiſh it was within 


< five miles; I wonld willingly fetch it, to read it © 


© to yon.“ The gentleman aniwered, That there 
was no need, for he was cured ef the paſſion. «4 And 
for that very reaſon, quoth Adains, © ] would read 
* it, for I am confident you would admire it : in- 
deed, I have never been a greater enemy to any 
< paſſion, than that filly one of vanity.” The gen- 
tleman ſmiled, and proceeded. From this ſociety 
I eaſily paſſed to that of the gameſters, where no- 
thing remarkable happened, but the finiſhing my 
fortune, which thoſe gentlemen ſoon helped me to 
the end of. This opened ſcenes of life hitherto un- 
known; poverty and diftreſ;, with their honid train 
of duns, attorneys, bailifls, haunted me day and 
night. My clothes grew ſhabby, my credit bad, my 
friends and acquaintance of all kinds cold. In this 
ſituation, the flrangeſt thovght imaginable came 
into my head; and what was this, but to write a 
play? for I had ſufficient leiſure; fear of bailiffs 
confined me every — to my room; and having al- 
ways had a little inclination, and ſomething of a 
genius that way, I ſet myſelt to work, and within 
a few months, produced a piece of five acts, which 
was accepted of at the theatre. I remembered to 
have formerly taken tickets of other poets for their 
benefits, long before the appearance of their per- 
formances; and, reſolving to follow a precedent 
which was ſo well ſuited to my prefent circumſtan- 
ces, I immediately provided myſelf with a E 
number of little papers. Happy indeed would 
the ſtate of poetry, would theſe tickets paſs current 
at the bakehouſe, the alehouſe, and the chandler's 
ſhop : but alas! far otherwiſe; no tailor will take 
them in payment for buckram, canvas, ſtay-tape; 
nor no bailiff for civility-money. They are indeed 
no more than a paſſport to beg with, a certificate 
that the owner wants five ſhillings, which indaces 
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well-diſpoſed Chriſtians to charity. I now experi- 
enced what is worſe than poverty, or rather what is 
the worſt conſequence of poverty, I mean attend- 
ance and depend ance on the great. Many a morn- 
ing have I waited hours in the cold parlours of men 
of quality, where, after ſeeing the loweſt raſcals in 
lace and embroidery, the pimps and buffoons in 
faſhion admitted, I have been ſometimes told, on 
ſending in my name, that my lord could not poiſibly 
ſee me this morning: a ſufficient aſlurance that [ 
ſhould never more get entrance into that houſe. 
Sometimes I have been at laſt admitted; and the 
eat man hath thought proper to excuſe himſelf, 
by telling me he was tied up. © Tied up, ſays 
Adams, pray what's that?“ Sir, ſays the gentle- 
man, the protit which bookſellers allowed authors 
for the beſt works, was ſo very ſmall, that certain 
men of birth and fortune, tome years ago, who were 
the pat rous of wit and learning, thouglit fit to en- 
courage them farther, by entering- into voluntar 
ſub(c: iptions for their encouragement. Thus Prior, 
Rowe, Pope, aud tome other men of genius, recei- 
ved large tums tor their labours from the public. 
This teemed ſo ealy a method of getting money, 
that many of the loweſt ſcribblers ot the times ven- 
tured to publith their works inthe ſame way; and 
many had the aflurance to take in ſublcriptions for 
what was not writ, nor ever intended. Subſcrip- 
tous in this manner growing infinite, and a kind of 
tax on the public, ſome pertons, finding it not ſo 
ealy a taſk to diſcern good from bad authors, or to 
know what genius was worthy encouragement, aud 
what was not, to prevent the expence of ſubſcribing 
to ſo many, invented a method to excuſe themſelves 
from all ſubſcriptions whatever; and this was to re- 
ceive a ſinall ſum of money in conſideration ot gi- 
ving a larger one, if ever they ſublenbed ; witch 
many have done, and many more have pretenucd 
to have done, in order to ſilence all ſolicitation. 
The ſame method was likewiſe. taken with play- 
houſe tickets, which were no leis a public prie- 
rance; and this is what they call being ticd up trom 
ſabieribing. I can't ſay but the term is apt caongh; 
8 | 
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© and ſomewhat typical,” ſaid Adams; for a man 
© of large fortune, who ties himſeif up, as you call 
© it, from the encouragement of men of merit, 
© ought to be tied up in reality.” Well, Sir, ſays 
the gentleman, to return to my flory. Sometimes 
I have received a guinea from a man of quality, gi- 
ven with as ill a grace, as alms are generally to the 
meaneſt beggar, and purchaſed too with as much 
time ſpent in attendance as, if it had been ſpent in 
honeſt induſtry, might have brought me more profit 
with infinitely more ſatisfaction. After about two 
months ſpent in this diſagreeable way, with the ut- 
molt mortification, when I was pluming my hopes 
on the proſpect of a plentiful harveſt from my play, 
upon applying to the prompter to know when it 
came into rehearſal, he informed me he had recei- 
ved orders from the managers to return me the play 
again; for that they could not potiibly act it that 
ſeaſo», but if I would take it and rex iſe it agaiuſt 
the next, they would be glad to foe it again. I 
ſnatched it from him with great indionation, and 
retired to my room, where I threw myſelf on the 
bed in a fit of deſpair—“ You ſhould rather have 
< thrown yourſelf on your knees, ſays Adams; for 
< deſpair is ſinful.” As ſoon, continued the gentle- 
man, as I had indulged the firſt tumult of my paſ- 
ſion, I began to conſider coolly what courſe I ſhould 
take, in a fituation without friends, money, credit, 
or reputation of any kind. After revolving many 
things in my mind, I could ſee no other poilibility 


of furniſhing my ſelf with the milerable neceſlaries 


of life, than to retire to a garret near the Temple, 
and commence hackney-writer to the lawyers; tor 
which I was well qualified, being an excellent pen- 
man. This purpoſe I reſolved on, and immediately 
put it in execution. I had an acquaintance with an 
attorney who had formerly traniacted affairs for 
me, and to him I applied: but inſtead of furniſhing 
me with any buſineſs, he laughed at my underta- 
king, and told me, He was atraid I ſhould turn his 
deeds into plays, and he ſhould expect to fee them 
on the ſtage. Not to tire you with inſtances of this 
kind from others, I found that Plato himſelf did not 
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hold pocts in preater abhorrence than theſe men'of 
dulineſs do. Whenever I durſt venture to a coffee. 

houſe, which was on Sundays onlv, a whiſper ran 

roand the room, which was conſtantly attended 

with a ſneer—That's Poet Wilſon : for I know not 

whether you have obſcrved it, but there is a malig- 

nity in the nature of man, which, when not weeded 
out, or at leaſt covered by a good education and po- 

liteneſe, delights in making another uneaſy or dif- 
fatisvfied with himſelf. This abundantly appears in 
all a!lſemblies, except thoſe which are filled by peo- 
ple of faſhion, and eſpecially among the younger 
people of both ſexes, whote births aud fortunes place 
them juſt without the polite circles; I mean the 
lower claſs of the gentry, and the higher of the 
mercantile world, who are, in reality, the worſt bred 
part of mankind. Well, Sir, whilſt I continued in 
this milcrable ſtate, with ſcarce (utlicient buſineſs to 
keep me from ſtarving, the reputation of a poet be- 
ing my bane, I accidentally became acquainted with 
a bookſeller, who told me, It was a pity a man of 
my learning and genius ſhould be obliged to ſuch a 
method of getting his livclihood ; that he had a 
compaſſion for me, and if I would engage with him, 
he would undertake to provide haudtomely for me. 
A man in my circumſtances, as he very well knew, 
had no choice. I accordingly accepted liis propo- 
ſal, with his conditions, which were none of the 
molt favourable, and fell to tranſlating with all my 
might. 1 had no longer reaſon to lament the want 
of buſineſs ; ſor he furniſhed me with ſo much, that 
in half a year I almoſt writ myſelf blind. 1 like- 
wiſe contracted a diſtemper by my ſedentary life, in 
which no part of my body was exerciſed but my 
right arm, which rendered me incapable of writing 
for a long time. This unluckily happened to delay 
the publication of a work, and my laſt performance 
not having fold well, the bookſeller declined any 
further engagement, and aſperſed me to his breth- 
ren as a careleſs, idle fellow. I had, however, by 
having half worked and half ſtarred myſelf to 
death, during the time I was in his ſervice, ſaved a 
ſew guiucas, with which I bought a lottery-ticket 

8 2 | 
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reſolving to throw myſelf into Fortune's lap, and 
try if ſhe would make me amends for the injuries 
ſhe had done me at the gaming-table. This pur- 
chaſe being made left me almoſt penvylets ; when, 
as if I had not been ſufficiently mitcrable, a bailiff 
in woman's clothes got admittance to my chamber, 
whither he was directed by the bookſeller. He ar- 
reſted me at my tailor's ſuit for thirty-five pounds; a 
ſum for which I could not procme bail, and was 
therefore conveyed to his houſe, where I was locked 
up in an upper-chamber. I had now neither health, 
(tor I was ſcarce recovered from my indiſpoſition), 
liberty, money, or friends; and had abandoned all 
hopes, and even the deſire of life. But this could 
© not laſt long, ſaid Adams; for doubtleſs the tai- 
© lor releaſed you the moment he was truly ac- 
< quainted with your affairs, and knew that your 
© circumitances would not permit you to pay him.“ 
Oh, Sir, anſwered the gentleman, he knew that be- 
fore he arreſted me; nay, he knew that nothing 
but incapacity could prevent me paying my debt; 
for I had been his cuftomer many years, had ſpent 
vaſt ſums of money with him, and had always paid 
molt punctually in my proſperous days: but when 
I reminded him of tlas, with aſſurances that, if he 
would not moleſt my endeavours, I would pay him 
all the money I could by my utmoſt labour and in- 


duſtry procure, reſerving only what was ſufficient to 


preſerve me alive, he anſwered, His. patience was 
worn out; that I had put him off ſtrom time to time; 
that he wanted the money; that he had put it into 
a lawyer's hands; and if I did not pay, him imme- 
diately, or find ſecurity, I mult iy in goal, and ex- 
pet no mercy. He may. expect mercy,” cries 
Adams, ſtarting from his chair, where he will find 
none. How can ſuch a wretch repeat the Lord's 
prayer, where the word, which is tranſlated, I 


ginal, Debts? And as ſurely as we do not torgive 
others their debts, when they are unable to pay 
te n, ſo ſurely ſhall we ourſelves be unforgiven, 
when we are in no condition of paying.“ He cea- 
ſed, and the gentleman proceeded. While I was 
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in this deplorable ſituation, a former acquaintance, 
to whom I had communicated my lottery-ticket, 
found me ont, and, making me a viſit, with great 
delight in his countenance, ſhook me heartily by 
the hand, and wiſhed ane joy of my good fortune : 
For,“ ſays he, © your ticket is come up a prize of 
© 2000 l.“ Adams ſnapt his fingers, at theſe words, 
in an ecſtaſy of joy; which, however, did not con- 
tinue long: for the gentleman thus proceeded. 
Alas! Sir, this was only a trick of Fortune to fink 

the deeper : for I had diſpoſed of this lottery- 


ticket two days before to a relation, who refuſed 


lending me a ſhilling without it, in order to procure 
myſelt bread. As foon as my friend was acquainted 
with my unfortunate ſale, he tegan to revile me, 
and remind me of the ill conduct and miſcarriages 
of my life. He ſaid, I was one whom Fortune could 
not ſave, if the would; that I was now ruined with- 
out any hopes of rctrieval, nor mutt expect any 
pity from my friends; that it would be extreme 
weakneis to compailionate the misfortunes of a man 
who ran headloug to his own deſtruction. He then 
painted to me, in as lively colours as he was able, 
the happineſs I ſhould have now enjoyed, had I not 
fooliflily diſpoſed of my ticket. I] urged the plga of 
necetiity : but he made no anſwer to that, and be- 
gan again to revile me, till I could bear it no longer, 
and deſired him to finith his viſit. I foon exchan- 
ged the bailiff's houſe for a priſon; where, as IL had 


not money luflicient to procure me a ſeparate apart. 


ment, I was crouded in with a great number of mi- 
ſerable wretches, in common with whom I. was de- 
ſtitute of every convenience of life, even that which 
all the brutes enjoy, wholeſome air. lu theſe dread- 
ful circumſtances I applied by letter to ſeveral of 
my old acquaiutance, and ſuch to whom I had for- 
merly lent money without any great proſpect of its 
being returned, for their affiſtance; but in vain. 
Au excule, inſtead of a denial, was the gentleſt an- 


_ {wer I received, — Whillt I languithed in a conditi ax 


too horrible to be deſcribed, and which, in a land 

of humanity, and what is much more, Chriſtianity, 

Jeems a ſlrange puniſhmeut for a little inadverteu- 
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cy and indiſcretion ; whilſt I was in chis condition, 
a fellow came into the priſon, and inquiring me 
out, delivered me the following letter : 


GC TR 
6 M* father, to whom vou ſold your ticket in 
6c the laſt lottery, died the ſame day in which 
« it came up à prize, as you have poſſibly heard, 
« and left me ſole henets of all his foitune. 1 am 
t ſo much touched with your preient ciicumſtances, 
« and the uueaſineſs you mult feel at having been 
% driven to diſpoſe of wha: might have made you 
&«& happy, that I mult defire your acceptance of the 
« incloſed, and am, | 
« Yonr humble ſervant, 
« HaxkIET HEakrty,.” 


AnpD what do you think was incloſed? © I don't 
know, cned Adams: not lefs than a guinea, I 
r hope.'—Sir, it was a bank-note for 200 1.—* 2001.” 
ſays Adams, in a rapture. No lets, I aflure you, 
anſwered the gentleman; a ſum I was not half fo 
delighted with, as with the dear name of the gene- 
rous pirl that ſent it me; and who was not only the 
beit, but the handſomeſt creature in the univerſe ; 
and for whom | had long had a patſion, which I ne- 
ver durſt diſcloſe to her. I kifled her name a thou- 
ſand times, my eyes overflowing with tenderneſs 
and gratitude, I repeated 
with theſe raptures, I immediately acquired my li- 
berty, and, having paid all my debts, departed, 
with upwards of fifty pounds in my pocket, to thank 
my kind deliverer. She happened to be then out 
of town, a circumſtance which, upon reflection, 
pleaſed me; for, by that means, I had an opportu- 
nity to appear before her in a more decent dreſs. 
At her return to town, within a day or two, I threw 
myſelf at her feet with the moſt ardent acknowledg- 
ments, which ſhe rejected with an unfeigned preat- 
rois of mind, and told me, I could not oblize her 
more than by never mentioning, or, it poflibie, 
thinking on a circumſtance which mult bring tou 


mind au accident that might be grievous to me to 
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think on. She proceeded thus: What ] Fave dene 
is, in my own eyes, a trifle, and, perhays, inti- 
f nitely leſs than would have become me to do. 
« And if you think of engaging in any bulirels, 
s where a larger ſum may be terviceabie to you, I 
tall not be over- rip id, either as to the ſecurity or 
« intereſt,” I] endeavoured to expreſs all the gruti- 
tude in my power to this profuſion of goodneis, tho 
perhaps it was my enemy, and began to afflict ny 
mind with more aponies than all the miteries ] had 
underwent ; it aflected me with ſeverer reficetions 
than poverty, diltretis, and pritons united, had becu 
able to make me feel: for, Sir, thete acts and pro- 
feſhons of kmdnets, which were ſufficient to have 
raiſed in a good heart the moſt violent patiion of 
friendiliip to one of the ſame, or to age and uy lineſs 
in a diflerent ſex, came to me from a woman, a 
yorng and beautiful woman, one whole pertectious 

had long known, and for whom 1 had long con- 
ceived a violent paſſion, tho” with a deſpair which 
made me endeavour rather to curb and conceal, 
than to nouriſh or acquaint her with it. Jn ſhort, 
they came upon me united with beauty, foftnels, 
and tenderneſs, ſuch bewitching fmiles—_—O Mz 
Adams, in that moment 1 loſt mytelf; aud rorgettiu; 
our different ſituations, nor couſidering what return 
I was making to her poodnets, by deſiring her, who 
had given me ſo much, to beſtow her all, I laid 
| og y hold on her hand, and, convey ing it to iny 
ips, I preſled it with inconceivable ardour ; then, 
lifting up my ſwimming eyes, I faw her {ace and 
neck overſpread with one biuth: ſhe oftereu to with- 
draw her hand, yet not ſo as to dletiver it irom 
mine, though I held it with the ge ticit iorce. We 
both ſtood trembling, her eyes catt on the ground, 
and mine ſtedfattly fixed on her. Good God, what 
was then the condition of my foul! burning with 
love, deſire, admiration, gratitude, and every ten- 
der p1ftion, all bent on one charming object. Paſ- 
ſion at lait got the better of both reaſon and re- 
ſpect ; „nd, ivftly :etting go her hand, I offered 
madly to cat, her in ny arms; when, a little re- 


covering herielf, ſhe ſtarted trom ine, aſking me, 
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with ſome ſhew of anger, If ſhe had any reaſon to 
expect this treatment from me. I then fell pro- 
firate before her, and told her, If I had offended, 
my life was abtolutcly in her power, which I would 
in any manner loſe tor l:cx fake. Nay, Madam,” 
faid I, you tha not be ſo ready to puniſh me, as 

I to ſufer. I owa my guilt. I deteſt the reflec- 


tion that I would hare ſacrificed your happineſs. 


« 

c 

to mine. Believe me, I ſ.cerely repent my in- 
« gratitude ; yet, believe me too, it was my patlion, 
my unbounded paſhon for yon, which hurried me 
© fo tar; I have loved you long and tenderly ; and 
the goodnels you have ſhewn me, hath innocent! 

© weiyhed down a wretch undoue betore. Acquit 
© me of all mean, mercenary views; and, before I 
© take my leave of you for ever, which I am reſol- 
« ved inſtantly to do, believe me, that fortune could 
© have raiſed me to no height to which I could. not 
* have gladly liſted yon. O curſed be Fortune! 
© Do not, ſays ſhe, iuterrupting me with the ſweet- 
eit voice, No not curſe Fortune, ſince ſhe hath 
made me happy; and it the hath put your happt- 
© neſs in my power, I have told you, you fſhali aſk 
nothing in reaſon which I will refuſe.” © Madam, 
ſaid I, you miſtake me, if you imagine, as you 
© ſeem, my happineſs is in the power of Fortune 
now. You have obliged me too much already ; if 
I have any with, it is for ſome blefled accident, by 
which I may contribute with my lite to the lea 
augmentation of your felicity. As for myſelf, the 
oniy happineſs I can ever have, will be hearing of 
yours ; and if Fortune will make that complete, I 
will forgive her all her wrongs to me.“ © You may, 
indeed, anfwered the ſmiling, © for your own 
© happineſs muſt be incladed in mine. I have long 
© known your worth; nay, I muſt eonfeis, faid ſhe, 
bluſhing, © I have long diſcovered that paflion for 
me you profeſs, notwithſtanding thoſe endeavours, 
« which, I am convinced, were unaflected, to conceal 
< it; and if allIcan give, with reaſon, will not ſuf- 
< fice,—take reaſon away,—and now, I beheve, you 
cannot aſk me what I will deny.” She nttered 
theſe words with a ſweetneſs not to be imagined. 1 
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immediately ſtarted ; my blood, which lay freezing 


at my heart, ruſhed tumultuouſly thro” e rein. 


I itood for a momeut ſilent; then, flying to her, I 
caught her in my arms, no longer reſiſting, —and 
oftly told her, She muſt give me then herſelf. —_O 
Sir, Can I deſcribe her look? She remained ſilent, 
and almoſt motionlefs, ſeveral minutes. At laſt, re- 
covering herſelf a little, ſhe infiſted on my leaving 
her, and in ſuch a manner, that I inſtantly obeyed : 

u may imagine, however I ſoon ſaw her again. — 
Bur 1 aſk pardon, I fear I have detained you too 
long in relating the particulars of the former inter- 
view. *© So far otherwiſe,” ſaid Adams, licking his 
lips, that I could willingly hear it over again.” 
Well, Sir, continued the gentleman, to be as con- 
ciſe as poſſible, within a week ſhe conſented to make 
me the happieſt of mankind. We were married 
ſhortly after; and when I came to examine the cir- 
cumſtances of my wife's fortune, (which, I do aſſure 
you, I was not preſently at leiſmie enough to do), I 
found it amounted to about fix thouſand pounds, 
moſt part of which lay in eflects; for her father had 
been a wine-merchant, and ſhe ſeemed willing, if I 
liked it, that 1 ſhonld carry on the ſame trade. I 
readily, and too inconſiderately, undertook it: for, 
not having been bred up to the ſecrets of the buſi- 
neſs, and endeavouring to deal with the utmoſt ho- 
neſty and uprightneſs, I ſoon found our fortune in 
a declining way, and my trade decreaſing by little 
and little: for my wines, which I never adulterated 
after their importation, and were fold as neat as 
they came over, were univerſally decried by the 
vintners, to whom I could not allow them quite as 
cheap as thoſe who gained double the profit by a 
leis price. I ſoon began to deſpair of improving our 
fortune by theſe means; nor was I at all eaſy at the 
viſits and familiarity of many who had been my ac- 
quaintance in my proſperity, but denied and ſhun- 
ned me in my adverſity, and now very forwardly re- 
newed their acquaintance with me. In ſbort, I had 
ſufficiently ſeen that the pleaſures of the world are 
chiefly folly, and the buſineſs of it moſtly knavery ; 
aud both nothing better than vanity : the men of 
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pleaſure tearing one another to pieces, from the 


emulation of ſpending money, and the men of buti. 
nefs, from envy in getting it. My happineſs con- 
ſiſted entirely in my wife, whom 1 loved with an in- 
expreſſible 1 which was perfectly returned; 
and my proſpects were no other than to provide for 
our g ing family; for ſhe was now big of her ſe. 
cond child: I therefore took an opportunity to aſk 
her opinion of entering into a retired life, which, af. 
ter hearing my reaſons, and perceiving my affection 
for it, ſhe readily embraced. We ſoon put our ſmall 
fortune, now 2 under three thouſand pounds, 


into money, with part of which we purchaſed this 


little place, whither we retired ſoon after her delive- 
ry, from a world full of buſtle, noiſe, hatred, envy 
and ingratitude, to caſe, quiet, and love. We have 
here lived almoſt twenty years, with little other 
converſation than our own, moſt of the neighbour- 
hood taking ns for very ſtrange people; the * * 
of the parith repreſenting me as a madman, and the 
parſon as a Preſbyterian ; becauſe 1 will not hunt 
with the one, nor drink with the other. Sir,” ſays 
Adams, Fortune hath, I think, paid you all her 
C debts in this ſweet retirement.“ Sir, replied the 
gentleman, I am thankful to the Great Author of all 
things for the bleſſings I here enjoy. I have the beſt 
of wives, and three pretty children, for whom I have 
the true tendernel(s of a parent. But no bleſſings are 
pure in this world. Within three years of iny arri- 
val here, I loſt my eldeſt fon. (Here he ſighed-bit- 
terly). Sir,“ ſays Adams, © we muſt ſubmit to Pro- 
« vidence, and confider death is common to all.“ We 
+ muſt ſubmit, indeed, anſwered the tleman ; and 

if he had died, I could have borne * loſs with pa- 
tience: but, alas! Sir, he was ſtolen away from my 
door, by ſome wicked travelling people whom they 
call Gipſies; nor could I ever, with the moſt diligent 
fearch, recover him. Poor child! he had the fweeteſt 
look, the exact picture of his mother; at which ſome 
tears unwittingly dropt from his eyes, as did like- 
wiſe from thole of Adams, who always ſympathiſed 
with his friends on thoſe occaſions. Thus, Sir, faid 


the gentleman, 1 have finiſhed my ſtory, in which, 
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il have beeu too particular, | aſi. your pardon; and 
now, if you pleaſe, I will tetch you another bottle: 


which propotal the parſon thanktully accepted. 


F 


A deſcription of Mr Wilſon's way of living. The tra- 
gical adventure of the dog, an other grave muttcrs. 


HE gentleman returned with the bottle; and 
Adams and he fat ſome time filent, when the 
former ſtarted up, and cried, © No, that won't do.“ 
Tue pentleman enquired mto his meaning; he an- 
ſvered, < He had been conſidering that it was poſſible 
the late famous King Theodore might have been 
that very fon whom he had loſt;* but added, that 
© his age could not anſwer that imagination.” © How- 
« ever,” ſays he, © God diſpoſes things for the 
© belt, and very probably he may be ſome great 
© man, or duke; and may, one day or other, reviſit 
© you in that capacity.“ The gentleman anſwered, 
he ſhould know him amongſt ten thouſand ; for 
he had a mark on his left breaſt of a ſtrawberry, 
which his mother had given him by longing for 
that fruit. 

Tnar beautiful young lady, the Morning, now 
roſe from her bed, and with a e untenance blooming 
with freſh youth and ſprightlineſs, like Mifs—— +, 
with ſoft dews hanging on her pouting lips, began to 
take her early walk over the eaſtern hills; aud pre- 
ſently after, t at gallant perſon the Sun ſtole ſoſtly 
from his wite's chamber to pay his addreſſes to her; 
when the gentleman aſked his gueſt if he would walk 
forth and ſurvey his little garden, which he readily 
agreed to, and Joſeph, at the ſame time awaking from 
aſleep in which he had been two hours buried, went 
with them. No parterres, no fountains, no ſtatues 
embelliſhed this little garden. Irs only omament was 
a ſhort walk, ſhaded on each ide by a filbert-hedge, 
with a ſnall alcove at one end, whither in hot wea- 
ther the gentleman and his wife uſed to retire and 
divert themſelves with their childien, w':o played in 
the walk before them. But though vauity had no 


+ Whoever the reader pleaſes. 
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votary in this little ſpot, here was varicty of fruits, 
and every thing uſeful for the kitchen, which was 
abnadantly ſufficient to catch the admiration ot A. 
dains, who told the gentleman he had certainly a 
gardener, Sir, anſwered he, that pardener is 
now bete: e you ; whatever you ſee here, is the work 
ſolely of my own hands. Whilſt I am providing ne- 
ceſſaries for my table, I likewiſe procure myſelf an 
appetite for them. In fair ſeaſons, I ſeldom paſ 
leis than fix hours ot the twenty-four in this place, 
where I am not idle; and by theſe means I have been 
able to preierve my health ever ftince my arrival here, 
without aſſiſtauce from phytic. Hither I generally 
repair at the dawn, and exerciſe myſelf whilſt my 
wife drefles her children, aud prepares our break taſt : 
after which we are ſeldom aſunder during the refi- 
due of the day; for when the weather will not per. 
mit them to accompany me here, I am uſually with- 
in with them; for I am neither athamed of conver- 
ſing with my wife, nor of playing with my children: 
to ſay the truth, I do not perceive that 3 
of underſtanding which the levity of rakes, the d 
neſ of men of buſiueſs, or the auſterity of the 


learned would perſuade us of in women. As for 


my woman, I declare I have found none of my own 
ſex capable of making juſter obſervations on life, or 
of delivering them more agreeably ; nor do l believe 
any one poſſeſſed ol' a faithtuller or braver friend. 
And ſure as this friendthip is ſweetened with more 
delicacy and tenderneis, fo it is contirmed by dearer 
pledges than can attend rhe cloſeit male alliance: 
for what union can be fo falt, as our common inte- 
reſt in the fruits of our embraces? Perhaps, dir, you 
are not yourſelf a father ; if you are not, be aſſured 
you cannot conceive the delight I have in my little 
ones. Would you not deipiſe me, it you ſaw me 
ſtretched on the ground, and my children playin 

round me? * I ſhould rever-nce the ſight, quot 

Adams; © I myſelf am now the tather of fix, aud 
© have been of eleven, and I can ſay I never icourg- 
ed a child of my own, unlets as his ſchool-maiter, 


© and they have felt every [troke on iny own polte- 


© riors, And as to what you lay concerning women, 


A. aA ate crete 


. * „ As als XY EE = 4 3 
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j hare often lamented my own wife did not under- 
« ſtand Greek.'—The gent n ſiniled, arid anſwer- 
ed, he would not be apprehended to inſimuate that 
his own had an underſtanding above the care of her 
family ; on the contrary, ſays he, my Harriet, I «& 
ſure you, is a notable houſewife, and few pentle- 
men's houſekeepers underſtand cookery or -confee- 
tionary better; but theſe are arts which ſhe hath no 
great occaſion for now: however, the wine you com- 
mended ſo much laſt night at ſupper, was of her 
own making, as is i all the liquor in my houſe, 

except my beer, which falls to my RG (< And 
1 aſſure you it is as excellent, quoth Adams, as ever 
1 taſted.”') We formerly kept x maid- ſervant, but 
fince my gicls have been growing up, ſhe is unwil- 
ling to indulge them in idleneſs ; for as the fortunes 
I ſhall give them will be very ſmall, we intend not 
to them above the rank they are likely to fill 
hereafter, nor to teach them to deſpiſe or ruin a 
plain huſband. Indeed I could wiſh a man of my ow 
temper, and a retired life, might fall to their lot: for 
{ have experienced that calm jerene happmeſs which 
is ſeated in content, is inconfiſtent with the 
and buſtle of the world. He was proceeding thus, 
when the little things being juſt riſen, ran cag 
towards him, and afled him bleſſing : they were ſhy 
to the ſtrangers ; but the eldeſt acquainted her fa- 
ther, that her mother and the young pentlewoman 
were up, and that breakfaſt was ready. They all 
went in, where the gentleman was ſurpriſed at the 
beauty of Fanny, who had now recovered herſelf 
from her fatigue, and was entirely clean dreft ; for 
the rogues who had taken away her purſe, had left 
her her bundle. But if he was ſo much amazed at the 
beauty of this young creature, his gueſts were no 
tefs charmed at the tenderneſs which appeared in 
the behaviour of the huſband and wife to each other, 
and to their children, and at the dutiful and affec- 
donate behaviour of theſe to their parents. Theſe 
inſtances pleaſed the mind of Adims, 
equally with the readineſs which they . to 
oblige their gueſts, and their forward to offer 
them the beſt ofevery _— their bouſe; and what 
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delighted him ſtill more, was an inſtance or two 
their charity : for whilſt were at breakfaſt, the 


woman was called b to aſſiſt her ſick neigh- 
ur, which ſhe did with ſome cordials made for — 
public uſe ; and the man went into his gar 
at the ſame time, to ſupply another *. 1 
which he wanted thence ; for th 
which thoſe who wanted it were — ELITES 
Theſe good people were in the utmoſt chearfulneſ, 
.when heard the report of a gun; and imme. 
_ diately ards a little dog, the favourite of the 
| eldeſt daughter, came limping i in all bloody, and laid 
himſelf at his miſtreG's feet : the poor girl, who was 
;about eleven years old, burſt into tears at the fight; 
and preſently one of the neighbours came in and 
informed them, that the young ſquire, the ſon of the 
Jord of the manor, had ſhot him as he paſt by, fivear. 
E ſame time he would proſecute the maſter 
keeping a - 7 wap. for that he had given 
— d not ſuſſer one in the pariſh. The 
dog, whom his miſtreſs had taken into her lap, died 
_ a few minutes, „ her hand. She expreſſ d 
y at his Joſs ; and the other children began 
Ser their liſter's misfortune, nor could F 
refrain. Whilſt 1 ed bien at- 
' tempted to comfort her, graſped his crab- 
and would have ſallied out after the — 
had not Joſeph with-held him. He could not, 
| ever, bridle his tongue—He the word 
Raſcal with great emphaſis ; ſaid he deſerved to be 
'han more than ahighwayman and wiſhed he had 
ing of him. The — took her child, 
lamenting and carrying the dead favourite in her 


endeavour - 
ed to kill che — * had wounded 15 
ſmartly once be adding, he could have no 

tive ba ill nature for the little thin I 


bis Father had too great R—_ 
3 am 
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tobacco, renewed their journey with grea 
ed, travelled many miles before they met with un 
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rant in the univerſe, and had killed all the and 
taken away all the guns in _ | ; _ 
not onl t, but tramp wn hedges, and” 
than if they were the highway. I wiſh I could- 
catch him in my garden, ſaid Adams; though 
*] would rather forgive him riding through my 
4 houſe, than ſuch an ill-natured act as this. 
Tas chearfulneſs of their converſation being in. 
terrupted by this accident, in which the gueſts could 
de of no ſervice to their kind entertainer, and as 
the mother was taken up in adminiſtring confola- 


tion to the poor girl, whoſe diſpoſition was too 


ily to forget the ſudden loſs of her little favour- 
„Which had been fondling with her a few mi- 
nates before; and as Joſeph and Fanny were impa- 
tient to get hume and begin thoſe previous ceremo- 
nies to thei which Adams had infifted on, 
they now offered to take their leave. The | 
man importuned them much to ſtay dinner: but 
when he found their. eagerneſs to depart, he ſum- 
moned his wife; and accordingly having performed 
all the uſual ceremonies of bows and curtſies, more 
t to be ſeen than to be related, they took their 
ve, tue gentleman aud his wife heartily wiſhing 


them a good journey, and they as heartily thank - 


ing them for their kind entertainment. then 
departed, Adams declaring, that this was the man- 
ner in which the people had lived in the golden age. 


C H A P. V. a 


4 diſputation on ſchools, held on the road "BS," 8 
Abraham Adams &« Joſeph ; 4 ai covery aot- 
unwelcome to them beth: | «ye = 

UR travellers having well refreſhed themſelves 
at the gentleman's houſe, h and Fanny 
with fleep, aud Mr Abraham Adams with ale and 


t xlacrity ; 
the road in which they were direct- 


and, purſuing 


adventure worth relating. In this interval, we tha 


preſent our readers with = very curious diſcourſe, as 
2 
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ve A hend it, concerning public ſchools, whith 


ya cen Mr Joſeph Andrews and Mr Abraham 


d det 
idams. 
; THEY had not gone far, before Adams calling to 
Joſeph, aſked him if he had attended to the gentle. 
man's tary ; he anſwered, to all the former part. 
And don't you think,” ſays he, he was a very un- 
happy man in his youth!“ A very unbappy man 
indeed, anſwered the other. Joſeph,” cries A. 
dams, ſcrewing up his mouth, © I have found it; 1 
' © have diſcovered the cauſe of all the misfortunes 
* which befel him. A public ſchool, Joſeph, was the 
< cauſe of all the calamities which he afterwards 
« ſaffered. Public ſchools are the nurſeries of all 
vice and immorality. All the wicked fellows whom 
«I remember at the univerſity were bred at them. 
* —Ab Lord! 1 can remember as well as if it were 
but zeſterday, a knot of them; they called them 
© king's ſcholars, I fi why very wicked fellows! 

k ph, you may the Lord you were not 
| at a public ; you would never have pre- 
ſerved your virtue as you have. The firſt care [ 
always take, is of a boy's morals ; I had rather he 
Kol be a blockhead than an Atheiſt or a Preſby- 
_terian, What is all the learning af the world com- 
to his immortal foul ? w x 
an exchange for his foul ! But the maſters of great 
Fhoob trouble themſelves about no ſuch thing. I 
have known a lad of cigh 


I always | 8 
for miſſing that than any other leſſon. Believe 
me, child, all that tleman's misfortunes aroſe 
| bs being educated at a public ſchool.* - 
Ir doth not become me, anſwered Joſeph, 


I believe, is granted me; that I may without much 
vanity pretend to—nay, I believe I may go to the 


next county toow——but gleriari non oft meum.'— 


q However, Sir, as you are pleaſed to bid m. ſpeab 


ſhall a man take 


all our couutry. Les, that, ſays Adams, 


„ 
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c oſeph, £ know my late maſter, Sir Tho- 
c = —— —— at a pablie fchool, ande 
« was the fineſt gentleman in all ur neighbor 
© hood. And rave often ſieqrd him ſuy, if he had 
© a hundred boys, he would bbeed them all at the 
tame place. it was his opinion, and 1 have often” 
« blic ſchool, and carried into the world, will learn 
© more in one year there, than one of. a private 
© education will in fave. - He uſed to ſay, the fchod! 
« itſelf initiated him a great way, (I remember that 
(was his very expreſſion); for:great ſchools are He- 
« tle ſocieties, where a boy uf  auy obſcreation may 
ſee in epitome what he will-afterwards find ia the 
© world at large.” * Hinc ile lachrime; for that 
very reaſon,” quoth Adams, * Þ prefer a private 


» 
© ſchool, where boys may be kept in innocence amd” 
* - * for, beenrdiing te. chat Gind pallags in 
the play of the only, Engliſh tragedy ler 
e NE BOS 
© If ln»oledge of tht world muſt wake men villains, ; 
M Juba ever live in fm, 1 


© Who would not rather preſerve the purity of his”. 
c — wiſh him — hogs ele cirble of 

arts and ſciences ; which, by the bye he der 
in the claſſes of x priuate ſaboal 2 — not! 

© be vain, but I eftcein myſelf t be non th money. 

nulli ſecundum, in teaching theie things; fothar a. 

lad may have as much learniug in a private{as in» 

© a public education.“ And, with ſubmiſſion, an- 

{wered Joſtph;. he get as mu ice witneſs! 
ſeveral. co — were edaeate 
within fave miles of their own houſes, und ass 
« wicked 
* 


be os. 
©: ever ſo:prim ihe I pode 7 oh thes 


©: contrary, if he be of a Rghteons bemper, y © 
© unſt him 0 —— . ell ou * 
3 | 
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— im the world. I ſay 


— g man ; r, I fay nothing ; but if 
a himſelf had been educated nearer home, 
< and under the tuition of ſomebody, remember 1 


| Intbutlon to of 


—. and himſelf the af 
; neither of which points be wd 


have given up to Alexander the Great. ad the headl 
of his army. ig i ee 6d; 


ee — 6c 


J ̃⁵g _ . ⁵²—9df . a . ac £4. acai 


| por An that they 1 


a cold ſbwl, and a' bottle of wine, 


fave ; bot which thoſe who have as great a of 0 
, & 4 | a" , 
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whole place might have raiſed romantic ideas in el - 
der minds than thoſe of Joſeþh Wp : * 


HERE a p pe- 
moan, apd Joſeph . this 
ul place, nud refr#h thenfelves with ſume 
viſions which tlie tube df "Mrs — 
provided them with. Adams made no l 
; ſo down they ſut, aud — +, hav 


— 


with a chearfulneſ which mi 
ed the envy of more = 
omit, that found among t provifion a 

rats þ a pi of gold, which Adams 
— had Sd put there by miſtake, would 
— Als 7 Peg to reſtore it ; he was at laſt 
convinced by Joſeph, that Mr Wilſon had taken this 
handſome way of furnithing them with a ſupply for 
their journey, on his having related the diſtreſs 
L ad been in, when they were relieved 

44 ar. Adams ſaid, 

to ſee ſuch an inſtance of goodneſs, notes 


— for the conveniency which it brought them, 


as for the ſake of the doer, whoſe would be 
in heaven. He likewiſe comforted himſelf 


| eee Air hon y have'an op- 


—— 1 g it him: for the gentleman 
« weck to make a journey” into Sorhet- : 
— 20 puſh through Adams's pariſh, and had 
faithfully promiſed to call on him: « cicuraſtict | 
which we thought too immaterial to 


as ourſelres, will: 
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Joſeph Andrews, with the | 
be, ez. arſon Adams's miraculons ſcape. 


HAVE often wondered, Sir, ſaid Joſeph, to ob- 
ſerve ſo few inſtances of charity among man- 
kind ; for though the goodneſs of a man's heart did 
not inclive him to relieve the diſtreſſes of his ſellow- 
creatures, methinks the defire of honour ſboubl 
more him to it. What inſpires a man to build fine | 
houſes, to purcbaſe fine furniture, pictures, cloaths, 
and other things, at a great expence, but an 'ambi-, 


tion to be ref} more than other p ? Now, 
. not one great act of charity, on 22 of - 
a poor famil from all the miſerie of 


verty, ho ee br an unfortunate tradeſinan by 
of money, to the means of procuring a —— 
bh his indufiry, diſcharging an undone debtor from, 
debts, or a gaol, or any ſuch like example of 
2oodneſs, create a man more honour and reſpect / 
than ny could acquire by the fineſt houſe, furniture, 
pictures, or cloaths, that were ever beheld.? For not 
only the object himſelf who was thus relieved, but 
all who heard the name of ſuch a perſon, moſt, I. 
imagine, reverence him infinitely more than the 
effor of all thaſe other things ; which, when we; 
ſo admire, we rather. — the builder the deck 


that was, it was never once a 
of the houſe, but Ammyconni, Paul Varniſh, — 2 
bal Scratchi, or Hogarthi, which I fa were the 
names of the painters : but if it was aſked who re- 
deemed ſuch a one out of priſon ? who lent ſuch a 
ruined tradeſman money to {et up? who cloathed 
that family of poor ſmall 


— it is very plain 


| 
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what muſt be the anſwer. And beſides, theſe great 
folks are miſtaken, if they imagine they get any 
henour at all by theſe means; for I do not remem- 
ber I ever was with my lady at any houſe where ſhe 
commended the houte or furniture, but 1 have, 
heard her, at her returu home, make ſport and jeer 
at whatever ſhe had before commended : and I have 
been told by other r in livery, that it is 
the fame in their ilies ; but I defy the wiſeſt 
man in the world to turn a trul action into 
ridicule. I defy him to do it. who ſhould en- 
deavour it, would be laugbed at himſelf, inſtcad. oi 
making others laugh. No body ſcarce doth any 
in praiſing thoſe who do. 
all men ſhould conſent in 


deſerve that commendation ; whiltt, on the contra- 

„ All rail at wickednets, and all are as eager to be 
abuſe. This I know not the reaſon of ; 
plain as daylight to thoie who converſe 


ſure, as 
if there were an would , 
could pet him to recollect, which I have delivered 
as NEAT. AS Was in his own words, with a very: 
ſaall embeliſhment. 
not been a little ſurpriſed at the lo 
Farſon Adams, eſpecially as fo many occ 
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themſelves to exert his curioſity 
| The truth is, he was faſt aſleep, and had ſo beer 


„if the reader conſiders 
wonder at is repoſe, though even Henley, 


Jostrn who, whilft he was An had conti. 
nued in one attitude, with his head reclining ow 


one ſide, and his eyes caſt on the 


bra of the animal with long 
he — — Duo = Fanny, and, 

band, began a dalliance, which, hom 
ith innocence and decency, 
would have attem , nor ſhe 

witneſs. yy — 1 
and —.— manner, they heard 
hounds in full cry towards 
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a poo innocent | 
a it to the extremeſt torture for diver: 
on. not much time to make reflections: 
Tun kind; for on = ſudden. the hound rafied 
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thro' the wood, which reſounded with their throats 
and the throats of their retinue who attended on 
them on horſeback. Chants; brand gy hy on 
and purſued the footſteps of the hare: five horſemen 
attempted to leap over, three of whom ſucceeded, 
and two were, in the attempt, thrown from their 
ſaddles into the water; their companions, and their 
own horſes too, proceeded after their ſport, and left 
their friends and riders to invoke the aſſiſtance of For- 
tune, or employ 1 HE 
and agilit their- erance. , however, 
Fanny for a moment to herſelf, and ran to the. 
„ who were immediately on their le 
king their ears, and eaſily, with the help of hi 
hand, attained the bank, (tor the rivulet was not 
at all deep) ; — without ſtaying to thank theit 
kind afhiter, ran dripping acroſs the meadow, call- 
ing to their brother 1 to ſtop their horſes ; 
but they heard them not. ; \'F 38 
Tur hounds were now little behind their poor. 
reeling, ſtaggering prey, which, fainting almoſt at 
every ſtep, crawled thru the wood, and almoſt 
got round to the place where Fanny ſtood, when it 
was overtaken by its ies; and, being driven 
out ef the covert, was caught, and inftantly tore to 
i before Fanny's face, who was unable to aſſiſt 
with any aid more p than pity ; nor could 
the prevail on Joſeph, who had been hi a 
man in his h, to attempt any thing contrary to 
the laws of hunting, in favour of the „ which 
he ſaid was killed . ; 77 4 


þ cloſe to 
him, that ome of them miſtake, perbaps, for the 
hare's ſkin per fre ro —— 
at the ſame time, ying their teeth to his 
wig, which ha had with a ief faſtened to 
his head, began to pull him about; and had not the 
notion of ] 
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tainly have taſted his fleſh, which delicious flavong 
might have been fatal to him: but being rouſtd by 
theſe tuggin he inſtantly awaked, and; with u 
jerk, delivering his head from his wig, he with moſt 
admirable de recovered ms legs, which now 
ſeemed the only members he could entruſt his _ 
to. Having therefore cſcaped likewiſe from at 

a third part of his caffock, which he willingly teft 
as his exvviec or ſpoils to the enemy, he fled with the 
ut moſt Ipecd he could ſummon to his aſſiſtance. Noe 
let this be any detraction from the bravery of his 
character ; let the number of the enemies, and the 
FLarprize in which he was taken, be conlidered; and 
if thee be any modern ſo outrageouſly brave, that 
he cannot admit of * in any circumſtance hat- 
ever, I ſay, (but I whiſper that ſoftly, and I folemn- 
ly declare, without uy of giving offence 
to any brave man in the nation), I ſay, or rather 1 
whiſper, that he is an i t fellow, and hath 
never read Homer nor Virgil, nor knows he any 
thing of Hector or Turuus; naꝝ, he is | 
with the hiſtory of ſome 2 men living, who, tho 
as brave as lions, ay, as have run away, the 
Lord knows how far, and the Lord knows why, to 
the ſurpriſe of their friends, and the entertainment 
of their enemies. But if perſons of fuch heroic di. 
poſition are a little offended at the behaviour of 
dams, we aſſure them they ſhall be as much plea- 
fed at what we ſhall immediately relate of 
Andrews. The maſter of the pack was juſt arrived, 
or, as the fportſinen call it, come in, when Adams 
ſet out, as we have before mentioned. This gentle- 
man was generally ſaid to be a great lover of hu- 
mour ; but not to mince the matter, eſpecially as we 
are upon this ſubject, he was s great Hunter of Men: 


indeed he had hitherto followed the ſport only with 


Hogs of his own ſpecies ; for he kept two or three 
couple of barking curs for that uſe only. However, 
as he thought he had now found a maw nimble 
enough, he was willi ige himſelf withother 
fport ; and aceordin; ay, en. 


— 8 to | 7 | 
It o largelt jack-baro ho ever faw ; at the ſams 
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ume hallooing and ing as if a foe- 
es Co Ie 

by theſe ewo or three couple of human, or rather 
—_— — which we have men- 


Now thou, whoever thou art, whether a muſe, or 
. nee e 
who preſideſt over Biogra , an inſpi 
SS? times: u ho 
didit infuſe ſuch wonderful humour into the pen of 
immortal Gulliver ; who haſt carefully guided the 
Þ ty of whilftt thou hat exalted the nervous man- 


yle of thy Mallet: thou who hadſt no band in 

t dedication and Jon or the tranſlations 
which-thon wouldſt willingly have truck out of the 
life of Cicero: laſtly, thou who, without the affiſt- 
ance of the leaſtſpice of literature, and even againſt 
his inclination, haſt, in ſome pages of his book, for- 
ced Colley Cibber to write Engliſh; do thou affift 
me in what4 find myſelf unequal to: do thou in- 
troduce on the plain the young, the gay, the brave 
Joſeph Andrews, whilſt meu thall view him with 
admiration and envy; tender virgins with love and 


anxious concern for his ſafety. 
No ſooner did Joſeph Ardrews perceive the diſtreſs 
of his friend, when the quickſcenting at- 


tacked him, than be is cudpel in his right 
kand, a cudgei which his father of iis grand- 
father, to w a mighty ſtrong man of Kent had 
iven it for a preſent in that day when he broke 
— heads on the ſtage. It was a cudgel of might 
mg and wonderful art, made by one of 
's beſt workmen, whom no other artiſicer can 
equal; and whe hath made all tho ſticks which the 
beaus have lately walked with about the Park in 
a morning: but this was far his maſter-piece ; on 
its head was engraved a nofe and chin, which might 
have bh miſtaken for a pair of nutcrackers. The 
learned have imagined it deſigned to repreſent the 
Gorgon : but it was iu fact copied from the face of a 
certain long Engliſh baronet of infinite wit, humour, 
did intend to have engraved here 


many hiſtories: as the r of Captain B—'s 
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ay, where you would hare ſeen critics in embrdi> 
Hee conſtant from the boxes to the pit, w whoſe 
inhabitants were exalted to the 
whete they * bo on catcalls. He did i intend vo 
— loſe in i pie, eee — F 15 
s pulpit, orth 
of a China baſou, and oh alone 
g that f bids 8 r 
that fiiperb” He did intend to have b 
— n but was forced. to leave out 


NG > Werne rn his cudgel gel in wy 
— # ghening 2 2 ee yes; and the 
of foot, ran wit the ut 
to his N Ar affiftance. He overtook him Jt 
2s Rock word had laid hold of the ſkirt of his 
ek, which being torn, b A ground. Rea- 
der, we would 222 on this occaſion, but 
for two reaſons : the firlt i is, it would ivterrupt the 
deſtription, which ſhould be rapid i in this part; but 
— ks Ir moch, many precedents occur- 
for ſuch an interruption : the ſecond, and 
— the ter reaſon is, that we could find no 
ſimile r our purpoſe : for indeed, what 
inſtance could we _ to —— before our reader's 
YOu at 2 the idea dump, courage, youth, 
th, and ſwiftneſs ; all which blazed in 
Joſeph Andrews. Let thoſe therefore 
chal e — ** tigers, heroes fiercer-- 
both, raiſe their poems or plays with the ſimile 
L N who ts himie above the reach 'of 
any | 
Non Rock wood had laid faſt hold on the 
and ſtopt his flight; which Joſeph ns 3 
perceived, chan he levelled bis cudgel at his bead, 
and laid bim ſprawling. Jowler and Rin 
tuen fell on his great · cht, and had undou AY, 
rough. him to the ground, had not Joſep b,e 1 


e _—; W ſoch a rap. — 7 


: 25 fate remained for thee O Rin 
; Ringwood the beſt hound that ever 1 
date, who never threw his tongue but here the 
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gent was undoubtedly true ; good at trailing ; and, 
fore in a highway, = babbler, no over-runner, re- 


by the whole pack, who, whenever he open- 

ed, knew the game was at hand; he fell by the 
oke of h ! Thunder and Plander, and Won- 
et and Huunder, were the next victims of his wrath, 
and meaſured their lengths on the ground. Then 
Fairmaid, a bitch which Mr John Temple had bred 
up in his own houſe, and fed at his own table, and 


lately Ra wt + 2 +” be — 
ſercely at p it him by t z no 
was _ fiercer than ſhe, being deſcended from an 


Amazonian breed, and had worried. bulls in her own 
country, but now waged an unequal fight ; and had 
ſhared the fate of thoſe we have mentioned before, 
had not Diana (the reader may believe or not as he 
pleaſes), in that inſtant interpoſed, and in the 
of the huntſman ſnatched her favourite up 'in her 
; - | | 

Tas bn now heed about, and with his crab- 
ſtick felled many to the earth, and ſcattered others, 
till be was attacked by Cæſar, and pulled to the 

und. Then Joſeph flew to his and with 
h might fell on victor, that, O eternal blot 
to his name! Cæſar ran yelping away. 

Tux battle now ra with the molt dreadful vio- 
tence, when, lo! the huntſman, a man of years and 
dignity, lifted his voice, and called his hounds from- 
the fight; telling them, in a language they under- 

ſtood, that it was in vain to contend longer; for 
that Fate had decreed the vi to their enemies. 

Tuus far the muſt hath, with her uſual dignity, 
related this prodigious battle, a battle we — 
never equalled by any poet, romance or life-writep 
whatever, and having brought it to a concluſion, ſhe 
ceaſed : we ſhall therefore proceed in our ordinary 
ſtyle witlr the continuation of this hiſtory. . The: 

quire and his companions, whom the figure of 
Adams, and the ga af Joſeph, had firſt thrown 
into . fit of laughter, and who had hitherto. 
beheld the engagement with more delight than any 
chace, ſhooting-match, race, cock-fighting, bull or 
bear-baiting bad ever =o them, now te 
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apprehend the dan of their hou many; 

whicb lay ſprawling in the fields. The Sache, bd 
fore, having firft called his friends about bim, as 
guards, for ſafety of his perſon, rode manfully up 
to the combatants, and, ſummoning all the terros 
He was maſter of into his countenance, demanded 
with an authoritative voice of Joſeph, what he means 
by aſſaulting his dogs in that manner. Joſeph an- 
twered with great intrepidity, that they had. fri 
fallen on his friend ; and if they had belonged to 
the greateſt man in the kingdom, he would have 


c not 
t 
re ey 


avorſe ; for his part he could not blame the gent 
man, and wondered bis maſter would cncourag 


le- 
a e 
dogs to hunt Chriſtians ; that it was the fu 2 | 

$0 them, to make them follow vermin, inſtead 
of ficking to a hare. ED RAS * 
- Tax _ LS rnd of foe 1 
that had done, and perhaps having more miſ- 
Shief uf another kind in his bead, accolied. Mt 
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Adums with a more favourable aſpect than before: 
he told him, he was forry for what had happened.; 
that he had endeavoured all he could to preveut it 
the moment he avas acquainted with his cloth, and 
atly commended the conrage of his ſervant ; far 
nie imagined Joſeph to be. He then invited Mr 
Adams to dinner, and deſtrec the young woman 
might come with Lim. Adams refuſed a long while; 
but the invitation was repeated with ſo much ear- 
nelſtneſs and courteſy, that at length he was forceii 
to accept it. His wig and hat, and other ſpoils of 
the field being gathered 1 by Joſeph, {for 
otherwiſe probably they would have been for ), 
be pat himſelf into the beſt order he could; and 
then the horſe and foot moved forward in the ſame 
pace towards the Squire's houſe, which ſtood at a 
very little diſtauce. 

Wurst they were on the road, the lovely Fanny 
attracted the eyes of all; they endeavoured to out- 
ric one another in encoimiums on her beauty; which. 
the reader will pardon my not relating, as they had 
not any thing new or uncommon in them ; ſo muit 
he likewiſe iy not ſetting down the many curious 
jeits which were made on Adams; ſame of them 
declaring that parſon-hnuting was the beſt ſport 
in the world; others commending his ſtanding at 
bay, which they ſaid be had done as well as auy. 

; with ſuch like merriment, which, though 
it would ill become the dignity of this hiſtory, af- 
forded much laughter aud diverſion to the Squire 
and his facetious companions... ' e 


8 | C HA P. VII. . 
A, ſcene of roaſting, very nicely adapted to the preſent” 


taſte and times. 

| 12 arrived at the Squire's houſe juſt as his 
1 dinner was ready. A little diſpute aroſe on 

the account of Fanny, whom the Squire, who was u 

bachelor, was defirons to place at his own table; 

but ſhe would not conſent, nor would Mr Adams. 

1 to be parted from Joſeph ; fo that ſhe was 
length with him n over to the kitchen, 

3 
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- where the ſervauts were ordered to makebimadruny 
a favour which was likewiſe intended for — 


—_—_— being executed, the Squire thought 
2 — r 
— 2 — 
A. Ir may not be improper, before we 


— 2 gk 
to a little the character of this gentleman, 
and that of his friends, The maſter of this houſe, 
then, was a man of a conſiderable fortune 
bachelor, as we have ſaid, and. — — 
age t he had been educated (if we may uſe the ex- 
preſſion) in the country, and at his own home un- 
der the care of his mother and a tutor, who bad 
orders never to eorrect him, nar to compeb him o 
learn more than he liked, which it ſeems was; very 
little, and that in his childhood; for from the 
age of fifteen be addicted himſelf entirely to hm - 
"ing; and other rural amuſewents, for which his mo- 
:ther-took cane to equip him with horſes, hound, 
— — — bs — — 
to is you ; 
i. he knew, be able handfomet 2 


bim, became his companion, not at theſe, exer- 
— 15 4 „ w the y 


* 
— 


and. g 
— ſelf at his return f and now 


:ter-of his own fortune, he ſoon. — 


Nat in parliament; and was in the cammon 


— — 


- ras ABR. 
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be took in thing which is ridiculous, odious, 


and abſurd in his own ſpecies, ſo — rf mou 
a companion without one or more of theſe ingre- 
dients, and thoſe who were marked by Nature in the 
moſt eminent degree with them, were moſt his ſu- 
vourites : if he ever found a man who vither had 
not, or endea voured to conceal theſe i ns, 
he took great pleaſure in inventing of for- 
cing him into abſurditics which were not natural to 
him, or in drawing forth and expoſing thoſe that 
were for which he was always provided 
with a ſet of fellows whom we have before called 
curs, and who did indeed no honour to the 
canine kind: their buſineſs was to hunt out and diſ- 
play every thing that had any ſavour of the above- 
mentioned qualities, and eſpecially in rhe graveſt 
aud beſt characters: but if they failed in their ſearch, 
were to tarn even Virtue and 'Wiſdom them- 
ſelves into ridicule, for the diverſion of their maſter 
and feeder. The gentlemen of cur-like diſpoſitĩon, 
who were now at his houſe, and whom he had bronght 
with him from London, were an yy wry. Fm 
A , 2 dull poet, a quack or, a ing 
412 224 a lms — daneing-maſter. cit 
* ſoon as dinner was ferred, while Mr Adams 4 
e, the ain conveyed his chair from 

ba im; o 3 he ende avoured to ſeat 
Himielf, he fell down on the ground, and thus com- 
pleated joke the firit, to the great entertainment of 
'the whole company. The ſecond joke was perform- 
ed by the poet, who ſat next him on the other fide, 
aadtook an opportunity, while poor Adatus was re- 
ſpectfully drinking to the maſter of the houſe, to 


orerturn a plate of ſoup into his breeches ; which, 


the many apologies he made, and the parſon's 
Sally, cauſed much mirth in the' oy. 
the third was ſerved up by one of the wait“, g- 
"men; who had been ordered to convey a quantity of 
n into Mr Adams's ale, which he ing to be 

tue beſt liquor he ever drank, but rather too rich of 
"the malt, contributed again to their laughter. Mr 
from whom we had 1noft of this relation, 

ddt recolleQallthe jeits of this kind practiled 


with. 
Juze 
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on him, which the inoffenſive diſpoſition of his dy 


heart made him flow in difcoreriug ; and indeed, 
had it not been for the mformation which we re. 
ceived from a ſervant of the family, this part af dur 
hiſtory, which we take to be none of the lealt cu. 
rious, mult have been. deplorably imperfect j though 
we muſt on it probable, that ſome more jokes were | 
(as they call it) cracked during their dinner ; 'but 
we have by no means been able to come at the know. 
of them. When dinner was removed, thek 
poet began to repeat ſome yerſes, which he ſaid were 


made extempore. 'Fhe following is a ade: 
procured with the greateſt difficulty. 


An extempore Po x M on Parſon Adams... 


Did ever mortal ſuch a parſon view, 

His caſſoct old, his wig not o5er new ? D342 

Well might the hounds have him for fox if ates; 
In ſmell more like to that than ruſty bacon *, © 

But would it nat make. any mortal ſtare, 

To ſee this parſon taken for a hare? | 
Could Phe bu, err thus grofily, even he | ' 
For a good player might-have talen tee. 


by which words the bard whip'd off the what 
and received the approbation of the compan pany, 
— r perhaps for the dexterity of his hand 2 
head. The player, inſtead of retortiug the jeſt on 
the poet, began to diſplay his talents on the ſame 
ſubject. He repeated mauy ſcraps . 
reflefting on the whole — of tlie 
were received with great acclamations by 
It was now the dancing-maſter's turn 2 — is 
talents: he therefore, addrefling himſelf to Adams 
in broken Engliſh, told him, He was a man ver well 
miade for de dance, and he ſuppoſe, by bis walk, dat 
he had learn of ſome great maſter. ' He ſaid, it was 
ver pre quali in clergyman to Jance ; 24 
concluded with g him to dance 4 minutt; 
telling him, His caſſock would ſerve for petti 
and he would himielf be his partner. * 


2 aureus will Hne fox oe erf, weis, e 
picce ot tuity bacon trailed on the gro dd. 


* 
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words, without 7228 for an auſwer, he pul- 
led out his gloves, and the fiddler was preparing his 
fiddle. The company all offered the dancing- ma 
ſter wa that the parſon outdanced him, which 
he refuſed, ſaying, © He believed ſo too; for he had 
« never ſeen any man in his life who looked de 
« dance ſo well as de gentleman :* He then fte 
forwards to take Adams by the hand, which the 
ter haſtily withdrew, and at the ſaine time clenctr- 
ing his Kit, aclviſed him not to carry the jeſt tod 
far, for be would not endure being put upon. The 
dancing - maſter n ſooner ſaw the fit than he pru- 
dently retired out of its reach, and · ſtood aloof, mt- 
micking Adams, whoſe eyes were fixed on him, not 
farting what he was at, but to avoid his laying 
hold on him, which he had once attempted. In the 
mean while, the captain ing an opportunity, 
> car to the caſſock, and then 
ighted it with their little — — Adanrs 
being a ſtranger to this ſport, an ieving he had 
been blown up in reality, ſtarted from his chair, and 
jamped about the room, to the infinite joy of the 
ders, who declared. he was. the beſt dancer in 
the univerſe. As ſoon as the devil had done tor- 
— * im, and he had a little recovered his com- 
fuſkon, he returned to the table, ſtanding up in the 
poſtute of one who intended te make a ſpeech. They 
all cried out, Hear him, hear him; and he then 
ſpoke in the following manner: Bir, I am ſorry to 
_ © ſee one to whom Providence hath: been fo boantt- 
ful in heſtowing his favours, make ſo ill and:urn- 
TR 3 return for them: for: tho vou have not 
6 ; op > off w0y my rr mg 0-0 e delight- 
ed in thoſe do it, nor have once di 
©. the many rudeneſſes which. have been. ſhewm. ta- 
© wards me ; indeed towards yourſelf, if you righthy 


© underfteod them: for I am your gueſt; and hy the 
© laws of hoſpitality intitled to your ion. 
One gentleman bath: to prodnce 


«4 ſome: poctry'upen me, of which I- hall only. ſay 
*Ahat L had rather be the. ſubject than the compo. 
* fer. He hath been pleaſed to treat me with dif 
. as a parſon. 1 apprehend my order is not 
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© the object of ſcorn, nor that L can become fo, unleg 
by being a diſgrace to it, which I hope poverty 
will never be called. Another gentleman, in 


4 a ſcandal to the 


© bounds falling on me; 


for I have quite 
« it, whether it 


provided: 1 | 
—— we had ſufficient to bear our ex 
in a noble manner.” (At which words 
was found in th 


5257 


1112 


it 


. 


J 


, 


- « done him by the dancing-maiter, 


« well threſbed” kim, as he deſerved, be 9 . 


«a « Þ © 


«a «a 
_ = 
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. much pleaſed to fee it, (in which probably 
N ar nn 
« done it, jt was not his profeſſion 1% puniſh trim” 
« hat way but for the whom he had ac- 
cuſed, 1 am a witneſt, ſays he, of his innocence ;' 
4 for I had my eye an him-all the while. Whoerer' 
© he was, God God forgive him, and beſto on lum a 
* more ſcuſe as well as i .* | The cap-' 
uin anſwered wich a ſurly look and accent, That“ 
rr. 
* kin, be had as mack i as anch if” 
any man ſaid he had mot, he would couvince him 
of his miſtake Ey curting his throat.” Adams finsl- 
* Kid, Lie believed he —.— by a- 
« cident,”. To which the captai „What 


« da tor rag ph my ſpeaking right }- if you was 
. parſon, uot take theſe words; bot 
your gown any man who wears 
our gown protels you 1 bad pulled him by 


« the noſe before this. Adams replied, if he at- 
« tem ed any rudeneſs to his perſon, he would not 
for bimſelf in his gun; and - 


8 an 
Arif Ii, Stk, declared * he had threibed many 
„dener man. The gentleman did all he could to 
urage this warlike diſpoſitiom in Adams, and 
was in hopes to hare produced a battle: — 


diſappointed ; for the captain made no other an - 
ſwer than, < It, 5s very well you arc a parſon;* and 


———— 


the doctor, who had hitherto been ſilent, 
3 vo. Þ 
in ay peech appla 
what nn hed , and as much 222 
the-behariour to him. He 


on. the church and pov 
_ trench of what had paſs'd to Adams, Who 
y.aufwered, < That every thing was for- 
TILL and in the warmth of his goodneſs he f- = 
bumper of ſtrong beer, 8 


e 
UP, 
e an e y — 


; and laſtly recommend- 


to encomiums 


* 


/ 
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the doctor; who indeed had not Ja outward. 
ty at any thing that paſy'd, as he had a perſect com- 
mand of his muſcles, and could laugh inwardly 
without betraying the leaſt G in his coum - 
tenance. The doctor now a ſecond formal 
ſpeech, in which he declaimed againſt all levity of 
converſation; and what is uſually called mirth. He 
faid, There were amuſements fitted for perſons of 


conduct in life of boys, whom in their 
years we perceive inſtead of taw or balls, or 
<. childſh play - things, te chuſe, at their leiſt 
%o exerciſe 31 in contentions of wit, 


Pa 

< ancient authors, where —＋ LES and other 
C men, were repreſented to have many 
E rs in. amuſements of the moſt ing kind.” 
The doctor replied, © He had by him an Greek 
<. manuſcript, where a favourite diverſion of Socra- 
<..tes was recorded.” Ay, ſays the parſon, _— , 
< I ſhould be moſt infinitely obliged to you for 

< favour of peruſing it. The ar promiſed to 
ſend it him; and farther ſaĩd, that he believed he 
© could deſcribe it.. I think, ſays he, © as near as 
Jean remember, it was this. was a throne 
© erected, on one ſide · of which ſat a king, and on 
the other a queen, with their guards and attend- 
< ants ranged on both ſides; to them was introduced 
an ambaſſador, which part Socrates always uſed 
to perform himſelf; when he was up to 
© the footſteps of the throne, he addreſſed h to 
the monarchs.in ſome grave ſpeech, full of virtue, 
© and neſs, and morality, and ſuch like. After 
< which he was feated between the king and queen, 
and royally entertained. This I t was the 
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« chief part. Perhaps I may have fc ſome par- 
» ticulars; for it is Jong I it.” Adams 
id, It was indeed a diverßon worthy the telaxa- 
tiou of fo great a man: and thought ſomething re- 
fwbling it ſhould be inſtituted among our great 
r and other idle paſtime, in 
which he was informed they trifled away too much 
of their lives. | He added, The Chriitian religion 
was a nobler ſabje& for theſe ſpeeches than any So- 
crates could have invented, The an of the 
bouſe approved what Mr. Adams ſaid, and declared, 
He was refolved te perform the ceremony this very 
ereuing. To which the doctor objected, as no one 
was prepared with a ſpeech : © unlels,' (aid he, (turn- 
ingto Adams with a gravity of countenance which 
would have deceived a more knowing man), = 
© have a ſermon about you, Doctor.'—* Sir, ſays 
Adams, I never travel without one, for fear of 
« what may happen.“ He was eaſil ailed on 
by his worthy friend, as he now ca the doctor, 
to undertake the part of the ambaſlador ; ſo that 
the gentleman ſent immediate orders to have the 
throne erected ; which was performed before 
had drank two bottles; and perhaps the reader wi 
hereafter have no great regſon to admire. the 
pimbleneſs of che fervauts, Indeed, to confeſs the 
truth, the throne was no more than this; there was 
a great tub of water provided, on each fide of which 
were placed two ſtools railed hi than the ſur- 
face of the tub, and over the w was laid a blan- 
let; on theſe ſtools were the king and queen, 
namely, the maſter of the houic and dhe captain. 
And now the ambaſſador was introduced, between 
the poet and the doctor, who, having read his fer-, 
won, to the great entertainme-t of all preſent, was 
led up to his place, and ſeated between their maje- 
ities. They immediately roſe up, when the blan- 
let, wanting its ſupports at either end, gave way, 
apts ms ver ned any} norte water : 
captain m is eſcape, but un: uckily the gen- 
Ydeman hömſelf not being as nimble 122 
Adams caught hold. of him before he deſcended 
—_; him in with him, to the 
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entire ſecret ſatisfaction of all the company. Adams, 
after ducking the ſquire twice or thrice, leajt out 
of the tub, and looked ſharp for the doctor, whom 
he would certainly have conveyed to the fame place 
of honour ; but he had wiſely withdrawn: he then 
ſearched for his crab-ſtick, and having ſound that, 
as well as his fellow travellers, he declared be would 
not ſtay a moment longer in ſuch a houſe. He then 
departed, without taking leave of his hoſt, whom 
he had: exacted a more ſevere revenge on than he 
intended: for as he did not uſe ſutiicieut care to 
dry himſelf in time, he caught a cold by the acch- 
dent, which threw him into a fever that had like 
to have colt lum his life. 


c H A P. VAI. 
Which ſome readers will think too ſhort, and others 
too lung. | 5 


A and Joſepli, who was no leſs 

; than his friend at the treatment he met with, 
went out with their ticks in their hands, and cat- 
ried off Fanny, notwithſtanding the oppolition of 
the ſervants, who did all, without proceeding to 
violence, in their power to detain them. They 
walked as faſt as they could, not jo much from any 
apprehenſion of being purizcd, as that Mr Adaus 
might, by exerciſe, prevent auy harm from the wa- 
ter. The gentleman, who had given ſuch orders 
to his ſervants coucernumg Fanny, that he did not 
An the leaſt fear her getting away, no ſooner heard 

that ſhe was e, than he began to rave, and im- 
. mediately dilpatched ſeveral with oi ders, either to 
bring ber back, or never return. The poet, the 
player, and all but the dancing-maſtcr and doctor, 
went on this errand. 

Tus night was very dark, in which our fiiends 
began t heir. journey; however, they made tuch ex- 
pedition that they ſoon arrived at an inn, which was 
at ſeven miles diftance. Here they unanimouſly 
conſented to pai the evening, Mr Adams being 
now as dry as he was betore he had iet out on 
embaily. | 
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Tars inn, which indeed we might call an ale- 
houſe, had not the words, the New Inn, been writ 
on the ſian, a ſorded them no better proviſion than 
bread and cheeſe, and ale; on which, however, they 
made a very cointurtable meal; tor huuger is bettet 
than a French cook. ; 
vk had no fooner ſupped, than Adams, returns 
ing thanks to the Almighty tor his tood, declared he 
had eat his ho nely commons with mach greater ſa- 
tis{action than his {plendid dinner, and expreſſed 

at content tor te toll of mankind, who facri- 
ti ed their hopes of heaven to the acquitition of vai? 
wealth; ünce ſo much coniot was to be found in 
the hunbieſt {tate and te lowelt provilion. Very 
« trac, Sir, ſays a grave mau, who iat finoking his 
pipe by the tire, aad who was a traveller as well as 
hi-nielf; © I rave often been as mach ſurprited as 
6 vor 1rc, when 1 contider the value which mankind 
iu general (er on liches: lince every day's exhe- 
© rience ſhews us how little is in their power ; e 
© what indeed truly deſtrable cau they beſtow ou us? 
Can they give beauty te the detwr med, rengtu 
© to the weak, or health to the infirm ? Surely if 
they could, we ſhonid not ſee lo many ili-tavou. ed 
© races haunting the alleiublies of the great, ner 
* would ſuch numbers ot feeble wretches languliit 
© in their coaches and palaces, No, net the wenitlt 
© of a kin, dom can purchate any paiut to dreſs pale 
© uplinel(s in che bloom of that young inaiden, nor 
© auy drags to cquip diſeaſe with the vigour ol that 
* young man. Do not riches bring us ſolicitude in - 
© ſtead of reit, envy inſtead of atleftion, and dau er 
© inſtead of tatety? Can they prolony their own 
© potle;lion, or lengthen his days who enjoys then? 
* So tar otherwite, that the floth, the luxury, tie 
© care which attend them, ſhorten the lives of mil- 
© ous, and bring them with pain and miſery to an 
© untinely grave Where then is their value, ii they 
can neither embelhta or ſtrengthen our forns, 
* tiveeten or prolong our live»? Again Can ti yi 


* adorn the mind more than the body ? Do they not 
rather {xl the heart with vanity, puff up the 
© checks. with pride, unt our ears to every Call of 
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virtue, and our bowels to every motive of compu. 
«© fhon l' Give me your 2 ſaid Adams 
in a rapture; for I ſuppoſe you are a clergyman.” 
No truly,” anſwered the other, (indeed he was a 
prieſt of the church of Rome ; but thoſe who un. 
derſtand our laws, will not wonder he was not over. 
ready to own it.) Whatever you are,” cries Adams, 
you have ſpoken my ſentiments: I belive I have 
« preached every ſyllable of your ſpeech twenty times 
© over: for it hath always appeared to me ealicr for 
a cable rope (which, by the way, is the true ren- 
* dering of that word we have trauſlated Camel) to 
go through the eye of a needle, than tor a rich 
© man to pet into the kin of heaven.” © That, 
Cn” laid the other, will be eaſi y granted you by 
« divines, and is deplorably true: but as the proſpect 

© of our good at a diſtance doth not ſo foreibly af- 
« fect us, it might be of ſome ſervice to mankind to 
© be made thoroughly ſenſible, which I think they 
might be with very little ſerious attention, that 
« even. the — this world are not to be pur- 
* chaſed with riches. A doctrine, in my opinion, 
not ouly metaphyſically, but, if I may io ſay, ma- 
« thematically demon le; and which L have been 
always fo perfectly convinced ef, that I have a 
« contempt for nothing ſo much as for gold.” Adams 
now began a long diſcourſe ; but as moſt which he 
ſaid occurs amon 
this ſubject, I hall omit inſerting it. During its 
continuance Joſeph and Fanny retired to reſt, and 
the hoſt like w iſe left the room. Whew the Engliſh 
parſon had coucluded, the Romiſh reſumed the dif 
courſe, which he continued with great bitterneſs 
and invective; aud at laſt ended, by deſiring Adams 
to lend him eighteen pence to pay his reckoning ; 
miſing, it he never paid him, he might be aſ- 
Fared of his. prayers. The good man anſwered, that 
eighteenpence would be too little to carry him auy 
very long journey ; that he had half a guinea in 
his pocket, which he would divide with him. He 
then fell to ſearching his pockets, but could find 
no money: for indeed the company with whom 
he dined, had paſt one jeſt upon him which we 


many authors who have treated 
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not then enumerate, and had picked his pocket 
as that treaſure which he had fo ofteutatiouſly 


« Bleſs me, cried Adams, © I have certainly loſt it; 


j can never have ſpent it. Sir, as I am a Chriſtian, - 
© | had* a whole half guinea in my pocket this 


morning, and have not now a ſingle halfpenn of 
it left. Sure the devil muſt have taken it — 
me.“ Sir, anſwered the prieſt ſmiling, You 
need make no excuſes ;- if you are not willing to 
« lend me the money, I am contented.” Sir, cries 
Adams, if I had the ateſt ſam in the world ; 
ay, if I had ten pounds about me, I. would beſtow: 
it al}tb reſcue any -Chrittian from diftrefs. I am 
more vexed at my loſs on your account than my 
© own. Was ever any thing fo unlucky ? becauſe 
I have no money in my pocket, I ſhall be ſuſpert-- 
© ed to be no Chriſtian.“ © I am more unlucky,” 
the other, if you are as generous as you 
« ſay: for really a crown would have made me 
© happy, and conveyed me in plenty to the 1 
© am” going, whivh is not above tweuty miles off, 
and where I can arrive by to-morrow night. Ia 
© ſure you I am not accuſtomed to travel pennylefs. 
Il am but juſt arrived in England; and we were 
forced by a ftorm in our paſſage to throw all we 
© had over-board. I don't ſuſpect” but this fellow 
vill take my word for the trifle I owe him; but k 
nate to appear ſo mean as to confeſs myſelf with- 


' © out a ſhilling to ſuch people: for theſe, and indeed 


too many others, know liele difference in their. 
eſtimation between a beggar and a thief,” How- 

ever, he thought he. ſhould deal better with the hoſt. 
that evening than the next morning; he therefore 
refolved to ſet out immediately, notwithſtanding - 
the darkneſs; and, accordingly, as ſoon as the hoſt 

returned, he communicated to him the ſituation of 
his affairs; upon which the hoſt ſeratching his head: 
anſwered, Why, I do not know, maſter, if it be 
© to, and you have no money, I muſt truſt, I think, 
* though I had rather always have ready money if. 
© I could; but, marry, you look like fo honeſt a 
« geatleman, that I as: fear your paying me, if 
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it was twenty times as much.” The prieſt mage 
no reply, but taking leave of him aud: Adams 
as fait as he could, not without confuſion, and 
perhaps with me diſtruſt of Adams's. ſiucerity 
departed. | ; 
He was no ſooner gone than the hoſt fell a- ſhakin 

his head, and declared, if he had ſuſ„ected the FL 
low had no money, he would not have drawn him 
a ſingle drop of drink; ſaying, he deſpaired of exey 
ſeeing his tace again; tor that he looked like 3 
con founded rogue. Rabbit the fellow, crics 
thought by his talking fo mach about riches, 
that he had a hundred pounds, at leaſt in his 
£ zocket.* Adams chid him for his ſuſpicions, which 
he ſaid were not becoming a Chriſtian ; and then, 
without reflecting on his loſs, or cnfidering how 
he himſelf thonld depart in the morning, he re- 
tired to a very homely: bed, as his companions had 
beſore; however, health and fatigue gave them a 
Lveeter repoſe than is oſten in the power of velvet 
and down. to. bellow. 


CS A F. IX. 


Containing as 7 and bloody adventures as can be 
ound in this, or perhaps any other authentic hiſtory. 


T was almoſt morning, when Joſeph Andrews, 
whoſe eyes the thoughts of his dear Fanny had 
opened, as be lay fondly meditating on that lovely 
cr-ature, heard a violent knocking at the door over 
which he lay. He preieutly jumped out of bed, and 
opening the window, was aſked it there were no tra- 
vellers in the houſe ; and preſently, by another voice, 
if two men and a young women had not taken uy 
there their N that night. Though he knew 
not the voices, he began to entertain a ſuſpicion of 
the truth ; for indeed he had received fome informa- 
tion from one of the ſervants of the Squire's houſe, 


of his deſign; and auſwered in the negative. One of 


the ſerrants who knew the hoſt well, called out to 
hi n by his name, juſt as he had opened another, win- 
dow, and aſked him the ſame queſtion ; to which he 


_ anſwered iu tue atbrmative. O ho! laid another; 
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tare we found yon? and ordered the hoſt to come 
down and open las door. Fauuy, who was as wake- 
ful as Joſeph, no ſooner heard all this, than the leap- 
ed fro:n her bed, aud haitily putting on her gown. 
aud petticoats, ran as faſt as poſhble to jqoteph's 
room, wlio then was almoſt dre(s'd : he iminechately 
let her in, aud embracing her with. the moſt pat-- 
fiouate teuderneſs. bid her fear nothing, for that he. 
would die in her defence. © Is that a realon why I 
© ſhoald not fear,” (id ſhe, When I ſhould loſe what. 
is dearer to me than the whole world!“ Joteph 
then kiſſing her hand, ſaid, He could almoſt thank 
the occaſion which had extorted {from her a tender- 
vel; the would never indulye him with betore. He 
then ran and waked his bediellow Adams, who was. 
et fait aſleep, notwithitanding many culb from 
oteph ; bat was. no former made frulible of their 
danger, than he leaped from his bed, without. con- 
Glering the preſence of Fanny, who haſtily turned. 
ber face from him, and enjoyed a double beneiit. 
from the dark, which, as it would have prevented 
any offence to an innocence leſs / ure, or a modetty-- 
lets delicate, ſo it concealed even thoſe bluſhes wlrich 
were railed in her.. | 
ADA As had ſoon put on all his cloaths but his 
breeches, which in the hurry he forgot; however, 
they were pretty well ſupphed by the length of his 
other garments-: aud now the houſe-door being, 
. the captain, the poet, the player, and three 
ſervants came in. The captain told the hott, that 
t vo fellows who were in his honſe had run away 
with a young woman, and deſired to know in which 
room jhe lay. The hoſt, whe preſently believed.the 
ſtory, directed them,.and inftantly the captain and 
poet, joltling one another, ran up. The poet, who 
was the nimbleſt, entering the chamber ſirit, ſearch- 
ed the bed, and every other part, but to uo purpoſe ; 
the bird was flown, as the- impatient reader, who 
might otherwiſe have been in. pain for her, was be- 
fore advertiſed. They then inquired where the men 
lay, and were approaching the chamber, wheu Jo- 
ſe:>h roared Hut in a loud voice, that he would thook 


the firſt man who olicred to attack the door. The 
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captain inquired what fire-arms they had ; to whick 
the hoſt anfwered, he believed they had none,.nay,. 
he was almotit convinced of it: for he had heard one 
alk the other in the evening, what they ſhould have 
done if they had been overtaken when they had no 
arms ?. to which the other anſwered; they would. 
have defended themſelves with their (ticks as long. 
as they were able, and God would aſſiit a juſt cauſe. 
This ſatisfied the captain, but not the poet, who pru- 
dently retreated down ſtairs, ſaying, it was his bu-- 
fine to record great actions, and not to do them. 
The captain was no ſooner well ſatisfied that there 
were no fire-arms, than bidding defiauce to pun- 
powder, and ſwearing he loved. the ſmell of it, lie 
ordered the ſervants to follow him, aud marching: 
boldly up, immediately attempted to force the door, 
which the ſervants ſoon helped him to accompliſh. 
When. it was ed, they diſtovered the enemy: 
drawn up — Adams in the front, and Fanny 
in the rear. The captain told. Adams, that if they 
would go all back to the houſe again, they ſhould 
be civilly treated ; but unleſs they conſented, he 
had orders to carry the young lady with him, whom 
there was great reaſon to believe they had ſtolen» 
from her parents ; for notwithſtanding her diſguile, 
her air, which ſhe could not conceal, ſufficiently diſ- 
covered her birth to be infinitely ſaperior to theirs. 
Fanny burſtiug into tears, ſolemnly aſſured him he: 
was miſtaken ; that the was a poor helpleſs found- 
ling, and had no relation in the world which the 
knew of; and throwing herſelf on her knees, beg- 
d that he would not attempt tetake her from her. 
friends, who, the was convinced, would die before- 

they would loſe her; which Adams confirmed with: 
words not far from amounting to an oath. The: 
captain ſwore he had no leiſure to talk, and bidding 
them thank themſelves for what happened, he or- 
dered the ſervants to fall on, at the ſame time en- 
deavouring to paſs by Adams, in order to lay hold 
on Fanny; but the parſon interrupting him, recei · 
ved a blow from one of them, which, without con- 
fidering whence it came, he' returned to the cap-' 


tain, aud gave him ſo dextergus a knock in that 
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of the ſtomach which is vulgarly called the 
pit, that he ſtaggered fome paces backwards. The 
captain, who was not accuſtomed to this kind of 
play, aud who wiſely apprehended-the conſequence 
of luch another blow, two of them ſeemiug to him 
equal to a thruſt through the body, drew forth his 
hanger as Adams approached him, and was levelling 
a b at his head, which would probably. have 
ſilenced the preacher for ever, had not Joieph in that 
inſtant lifted up a certain huge ſtone pot of the 
chamber with one hand, whictffix beaus could not 
have lifted with both, and diſcharged it, together 
with the contents, full. ia the captain's face. The 
uplifted hanger dropped from his hand, and he fell 
ſtrate on the floor with a lumpiſh noiſe, and his 
—— rattled in his pocket: the red liquor wWhick 
his veins contained, and the white liquor which the 
= contained, ran in one {tream down his face aud 
is clothes. Nor had Adams quite eſcaped, ſome of 
the water having in its paſlage ſhed its honours on 
his head, and began to trickle down the wriukles or 
rather furrows of his cheeks ; when one of the ſer- 
rants ſnatching a mop out of a pail of water which 
bad already done its duty in waſhing the houſe, 
uſhed it in the parſon's face ; yet could not he bear 
bim down ;. for the parſon wreſting the mop from 
the fellow with one hand, with*the other brought 
his enemy as low as the earth, having given bim a 
ſtroke over that part of the face, where, in ſome 
men of pleaſure, the natural and artificial noſes are 
conjoined, | | bs 
HirnERTO Fortune ſeemed to incline the victory 
on the travellers' fide, when, according to her cu- 
ſtom, ſhe began to ſhew the fickleneſs of her diſpo- 
ſition : for now the hoſt entering the field, or ra- 
ther the chamber of battle, flew directly at Joſeph, 
and darting his head into his ſtomach, (tor he was 
a ſtout fellow, and an expert boxer), almoſt ſtag- 
gered him; but Jofeph ſtepping one leg back, did 
with his left hand ſo chuck him under the chin that 
he reeled. The youth was purſuing his blow with 
his right. hand, when he received from one of the 
ſervauts ſuch a ſtroke with a cudgel on his temples, 
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that it inſtantly deprived him of ſenſe, and he mes. 
ſured his length on the gronnd. 

Fanny rent the air with her cries, and Adam 
was coming to the aſliſtance of Joſeph, but the two 
eving men and the hott now fell on him, and ſoon 
ſubdued him, though he fought like a madman, and 


looked fo black with the imp-reflions he had receivetl | 


from the mop, that Don Quixote would certain 
have taken him for an mchanted Moor. But 
follows the molt tragical part ; for the captain was 
riſen again, and ſeeing Joſeph on the floor, and 
Adam iecured, he inttautly laid hold on Fanny, 
and with the atfiftance ot the poct and player, win 
heariug the battle was over, were now come up, 
| drags ed her, cr viog and tearing her hair, fro tſe 
nt of her Jep, and with a perfect deafneſs to 
oy her entreaties, carned her down fairs by vio- 
leuce, aud tattered her ou the plaver's horſe, and 
tlie captain monnting his dn, au, lig that on 
which this poor mitt nb wretet wal, departed 
without any more condensation of hCrIes than a 
butcher hath. ot thoſe of a lamb ; for indeed his 
thoughts were eutertained only with the degree of 
' Favour which he promiſed himſelf from the Squire 
on the luccels of this adventure. 
Tax ſervants, who were ordered to ſecure Adums 


and Joſeph as late as po: fible, that the Squire miꝭ lt 


receid e no gg vn, egy to his deſign on poor Fanny, 
immediately, by t e poet's advice, tied Adams to 
one ot the 8 as they did Joſeph en the other 
idle, as toon as they could bring him to himielt; 


and then 22 them together, back to back, and 


deſiring the hoit not to ſet them at liberty, nor to 


go near them till he had further orders, they de- 
parted towards their matter ; but happened to take 


a di ſerent road ion that which the * had. 
fallen into. 
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A diſcourſe between the poet and the player ; of no other 
uſe in this hiſ ory, but to divert ite reader. 


{FORE we proceed any farther in this tragedy, 
we ſhall leave Mr Joſeph and Mr Adaius to. 
taemſelres, and imitate the wite conductors ot the 
tage; who, in the midit of a grave action, enter- 
tain you with ſome excellent piece of ſatire or hu- 
mour called a dance. Which piece indeed is there - 
fore danced, and not ſpoke, as it is delivered to the 
audience by perſous whoſe- thinking faculty is by 
molt people held to ly in their heels; and to whom, 
as weil as heroes, who think with their hands, Na- 
ture hath only given heads for the ſake of contor- 
mity, aud as they are of ute in daucing, to haug 
their hats on. | 
Tux poet, addreſſing the player, proceeded thus: 
© ASI was ſaying, (tor they had been at this dif- 
courſe all the time ot the engagement above {tair:), 
the reaſon you have no good new plays is evident ; 
it is from your ditcouragcment of authors. Gen- 
© tlemen her” res write, Sir, they will not write with- 
© out the expectation of fame or piotit, or, perhap+, 
© both. Plays are like trees, which will wot grow 
© without nouriſhment, but, like mull rooms, the 
© ſhoot up ſpontaneouſly, as it were, in a rich foi 
The mules, like vines, m:y be pruned, but not 
with a hatchet. The town, like a peevith child, 
© kuows not what it deſires, aud is always beſt plea- 


© led with a rattle. A farce writer hath indeed fon:e 
chauce for ſucceſs; but they have Joſt all taſte for 


the ſublime. Though I believe one reator of their 


© depravity is the badne1i5 ot the actors. If a man 
© writes like an angel, Sir, thoſe fellows know not 


© how to give a ſentiment utterance.” * Not to tait,” 
ſays the player, the modern actors are as good at 
* iealt as their authors, nay, they come nearer their 
illuſtrious predecetlors, and I exp et a Booth on 
« the itage again, ſooner than a Shakeſpeare or an 
* Otway : and indeed, I may turn your oblervati:'m 
s apaluit you, aud with truth iay, that the zeazon 
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no authors are encouraged, is, becauſe we have no 
< good new plays.“ 1 have not affirmed the con- 
_ © trary,' ſaid the poet; © but I am ſurpriſed you 

« grow ſo warm; you canuot imagine yourſelt inte. 
t reited in this diſpute; I hope you have a better 
opinion of my taſte, than to apprehend 1 fquinted 
at yourſelf, No, Sir, if we had fix ſuch actors 8 
you, we ſhould ſoon rival the Bettertons and Sand. 
« fords of former times; for, without a compliment 
to you, I think it impoſſible for any one to have 
© excelled you in moſt of your parts, Nay, it is a 
© folemn truth, and 1 have heard many, and all 
great judges expreſs as much; and you will par- 
don me i | ll you. I think every time I have 
feen you lately, you have conſtantly acquired fome 
© new excellence, like a ſnowball. You have decei- 
ved me in my cftimation of perfection, and have 
£ outdone what I 2 inimitable.“ Lou are as 
little intereſted,” auſwered the player, * in what [ 
© have ſaid of other poets; for d—n me if there are 
not many ſtrokes, ay, whole ſcenes, in your laſt 
0 8 at leaſt, equal Shakeſpeare. There 
is a delicacy of ſeutimeut, a dignity of expreſlion 
in it, which, I will own, many of our gentlemen 


© did not do uate juitice to. To confeſs the 


truth, they are bad enough, and I pity an author 
5 who is preſent at the murder of his works —Nay, 
it is but ſeldom that it can happen, returned the 
poet ; the works of molt modern authors, like dead- 
+ born children, cannot be murdered, It is ſuch 
« wretched, half. begotten, half-writ, lifeleſs, ſpirit- 
* leſs, low, groveling ſtuff, that I almoſt pity the ac- 
tor who is obliged to get it by heart, which muſt 
© be almoſt as difficult to remember, as words in a 
fan you do not underftand.” I am ſure,” 
faid player, if the ſentences have little mean- 
ing when they are writ, when they are ſpoken 
they have leſs. I know ſcarce one who ever lays 
an emphaſis right, and much leſs adapts his action 
© to his character. I have ſeen a tender lover in an 
£ attitude of fighting with his miſtreſs, and a brave 
hero ſuing to his enemy with his ſword in his 
© kand.—1 don't care to abuſe my proſeſſion, but rot 
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« me if, in my heart, I am not inclined to the poet's 
« fide.” © It is rather generous in you than juſt,” 
id the poet; © and though I hate to ſpeak Ill of 
any perſon's production, nay, I never do it, nor 
vill but yet, to do juſtice to the actors, what 
« cculd Booth or Betterton have made of ſuch hor- 
« rible ſtuſſ as Fenton's Mariamne, Frowd's Philotas, 
or Mallet's Eurydice, or thoſe low, dirty, laſt dy- 
ing ſpeeches, which a fellow in the city or W 
« ping, your Dillo or Lillo, what was his name, call-- 
© ed Trapedies ?*— Very well, ys the player, and 
« pray what do you think of ſach fellows as Quin 
c — Dekane, or that face-making, puppy young 
4 Cibber, that ill-look'd dog Macklin, or that ſaucy 
< flat Mrs Clive? What work would they make with 
« your Shakeſpeares, Otways, and Lees? How would 
< thoſe harmonious lines of the laſt come from their 
© tongues? | 

o more; for I diſdain 

All pomp when then art by—far be the noiſe 
3 -4 ings and crowns from us, whe gentle ſouls 

Our kinder Fates have ſleer d another way. 

Free as the foreſt birds we'll pair together, 

* Without rememb'ring who our ſathers were: 

Fly te the arbours, grots, and flow'ry meads, 

© There in ſoft murmurs interchange our ſouls, 

© Together drink the cryſ/al of the ſlream, 

Or taſte the zellow fruit which autumn yields. 

Aud when the golden evening calls us home, 

Wing. to our downy neſts, and ſleep till morn. 


© Or how would this diſdain of Otway ? 
e be that fooliſh, ſordid thing, call'd man > 


< Hold, hold, hold, faid the poet, do repeat that 
© tender ſſ in the third act of my play which 
* you ſuch a ſigure in.'— I would willingly,” 
fad the player, but I have forgot it.'— Ay, you 
vas not quite perfect enough in it when play- 
© ed it, cries the poet, or you would — had 
* ſach an applauſe as was never given on the ſtage ; 
* an applauſe I was extremely concerned for your 


« loſing.'— Sure,” ſays 9 
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that was hifs'd more than any paſſage in the whole 
play. Ay, your ſpeaking it was hif'd,” ſaid the 
poet. My ſpeaking it!“ ſaid the player. — I mean 
« your not ſpeaking it,“ ſaid the poet. You was 
out, and then they hifs'd.'—* They hiſs'd, and 
then I was out, if Iremember,' anſwered the player; 
© and I muſt ſay this for myſelf), that the whole au- 
dience allow'd I did your part juſtice : fo don't lay 
© the damnation of your play to my account.“ 
'< don't know what you mean by damnation,” replied 
the poet, © Why, you know it was acted but one 
night, cried the player. No,“ ſaid the poet, 
< you and the whole town were enemies; the pit 
< were all my enemies, fellows that would cut my 
© throat, if the fear of hanging did not reſtrain 
© them. All tailors, Sir, all tailors.'—* Why ſhould 
the tailors be ſo angry with you!“ cries the player. 
I ſuppoſe you don't employ ſo many in making 
< your clothes. I admit your jeſt,“ auſwered the 
poet ; © but you remember the affair as well as my- 
< ſelf; you know there was a party in the pit and 
< upper-gallery would not ſuffer it to be given out 
< again; though much, ay, infinitely the majority, 
© all the boxes in particular, were deſirous of it; 
© nay, moſt of the ladies ſwore they never would 
come to the houſe till it was acted again.— Indeed, 
I muſt own their policy was good, in not letti 
it be given out a ſecond time; for the raſtals 
© kney, if it had gone a ſecond night, it would have 
rum fifty: ſor if ever there was diſtreſs in a tra- 
C gedy Il am not fond of my own performance; 
put if 1 ſhould tell you what the beſt judges ſaid 
of it—Nor was it entirely owing to my enemies 
© neither, that it did not ſacceed on the ſtage as 
«well as it hath ſince among the polite readers; for 
Vyou can't ſay it had juſtice done it by the per- 
T formers. “ I think, anſwered the player, the 
performers did the diſtreſs of it juſtice : for I am 
< ſure we were in dliſtreſs enough, who were pelted 
< with oranges all the laſt act; we all imagined It 
< would have been the laſt act of our lives.“ 

Tux poet, whoſe fury was now raiſed, had juſt 
Attempted to anſwer, when they were interrupted, 
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and an end put to their diſcourſe by an accident ; 
which, if the reader is impatient to know, he muſt 
kip over the next chapter, which is a ſort of coun- 
terpart to this, and contains ſome of tie beit aud 
veſt matters in the whole book, being a diſcourſe 
tween Parſon Abraham Adams and Mr Joſeph 
Andrews. 


CHAP. XI. 


Containing the exhortations of Parſon Adams to his 
friend in affliftion ; calculated for the inſiruttion and 
improvement of the reader. N 


OsFErn no ſooner came perfectly to himſelf, than 
perceiving his miſtreſs gone, he bewailed her loſs 
with groans, which wonld have pierced any heart 
but thoſe which are poſleſſed by ſome people, and 
are made of a certain compoſition, not — flint 
in its hardueſs, and other properties; ſor you may 
ſtrike fire from them, which will dart through the 
eyes, but they can never diſtil one drop of water the 
me way. His own, poor youth, was of a ſofter 
compoſition ; and, at thoſe words, O my dear Fan- 
ny! O my love! thall I never, never ſee thee more? 
his eyes overflowed with tears, which would have 
become any thing but a hero. In a word, his deſpair 
was more eaſy to be conceived than related 
Ma Adams, after many groans, fitting with his 
back to Joſeph, began thus in a ſorrowful tone: 
Jou cannot imagine, my good child, that I eutire- 
I blame theſe firſt agonies of your grief; for when 
* misfortunes attack us by ſurpriſe, it muſt require 
« infinitely more learning than you are maſter of to 
* refilt them; but it is the buſineſs of a man and a 
* Chriſtian, to ſummon reaſon as quickly as he can 
* to his aid; and the will preſently teach him pa- 
© tience and ſubmiſſion. Be comforted, therefore, 
child, I fay, be comforted. It is true you have loſt 
© the prettictt, kindeſt, lovelieſt, ſweeteſt young wo- 
man, one with whom you might have expected to 
© have lived in happi virtue and innocence ; by 
* whom you might have promiſed yourſelf many 


little darlings, who would have becn the delight: 
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of your youth, and the comfort of your age. You 
© have not only loſt her, but have reaſon to Ten the 
< utmoſt violence which luſt and power can inflict 
upon her. Now, indeed, yon may eaſily raiſe idea; 
< of horror, which might drive you to defpair.'. 
O, | ſhall run mad,” cries Joſeph. © O that I could 
© but command my hands to tear my eyes out, and 
«< my fleſh off. If you would uſe them to ſuch 
« purpoſes, I am glad you can't,“ anſwered Adams. 
© I have ſtated your misfortune as ſtrong as I poflibly 
can; but, ou the other ſide, you are to coulider 
« you are a Chriſtian ; that no accident happens to 
us without the divine permithon, and that it is the 
duty of a man and a Chriſtian to ſubmit. We did 
< not make ourſelves; but the fame Power which 
made us, rules over us, and we ate abſolutely at 
< his diſpoſal; he may do with us what he pleaſes, 
© nor have we any right to complain. A ſecond 
< reaſon againſt our complaint is our ignorance; 
for as we know not future events, ſo neither can 
< we tell to what purpoſe any accident tends ; and 
that which at firſt threatens us with evil, may, in 
© the end, produce our good. I ſhould: indeed have 
© ſaid our 1gnorance is twofold, (but I have not at 
« preſent time to divide properly), for as we know 


not to what purpoſe any event is ultimately di- 


« rected, ſo neither can we affirm from what cauſe 


, ſprung. You are a man, aud conſe- 
« quently a — I . this may be a punithment 


to you for your ſins; indeed in this ſenſe it ny 


© be eſteemed as a good, yea, as the greateſt d 
« which ſatisfies the nd of - 
that wrath which cannot continue without our 
« deſtruction. Thirdly, our impotency of relievin 
ourſelves, demonſtrates the folly and abſardity 
or complaiuts : for whom do we reſiſt ? or againſt 
5 whom do we complain, but a Power, from whoſe 
© ſhafts no armour can guard us, no ſpeed cam fly; 
s Power which leaves us no hope but iu ſub- 
< miſſion : “ O Sir, cried Joſeph, all this i; 
« very true, and very fine, and 1 could hear you 
All day, it 1 was not fo grieved at heart as now 
. am.“ Would you take phyſic, ſays. Adams, 


Heaven, and averts 
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Ee ahen you are well, and refuſe it when you are 
„ck? Is not comfort to be adminiſtred to the af-. 
e flicted, ang not to thoſe ho rejoice, or thoſe who. 
late at caſe?'—* O you have not ſpoken one word. 
of coutort to me yet, returned Joſeph. ©* No! 
cities Adams, © What am | then doiug ? what can I 
ſay to comfort you? —“ O tell me, cries Joſeph, 
« that Fanny will eſrape back to my arms, that they 
* thall again incloſe that lovely creature, with 
© her ſweetneſs, all her untainted innocence about 
© her.” Why, perhaps you may, cries Adams; 
but l can't promiſe you what's to come. You muſt 
© with perfect reſignation wait the event; if ſhe be 
© reſtored to you agaiv, it is your duty to be thank 
« ful, and ſ it is it the be not. Joteph, if you are 
vile, and truly Know your own intereſt, you will 
© peaceably. and antes ſubmit to all the diſpenla- 
«tions of Providence, being thoroughly aſſured, that 
© all the misfortunes, how great ſoever, which hap- 
©pen to the righteous, happen to them for their 
© own good. —Nay, it is not your intereſt only, but 
© your duty to abſtain from immoderate grief; 
« which, if you indulge, you are not worthy the 
name of a Chriitian:'—He ſpoke thete laſt words 
with an accent a little ſeverer than aſual ; upon 
which Joſeph begged him not to be angry, ſaying, 
he air him, i he thought he 4 
duty; for. he had known that long ago, What 
« figuities knowing your duty, it vou-do not per- 
form it?' an{wered Adams. © Your knowledge in- 
* creaſes your guilt— O. Joſeph, I never t nt you 
had this —— in your mind.“ Jojcph xe» 
plied, He fancied be miſunderſtood him, which 
J aſſure you, ſays he, you do, if you 1 1 
* endeavour to prieve 3 upon my foul I dent. 
Adams rebuked him for ſwearing, and. then pro- 
ceede( to enlarge on the folly of prict, telling him, 
all the wife men ant! philoſophers, even among the 
heathens; had written againtt it, quoting Meral 
paſſages from Seneca; and the Coniolation,: which, 
thouph it was not Cicero's, was, he faid, as 
#molt as any of his works; aud concluded all by 
hbintin g, that — grief, in chis caſe, nage 
: 2 
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incenſe that power which alone could reſtore him 
his Fanny. This reaſon, or indeed rather the idea 
Which it raiſed of the relloration of his miſtreſs, 
had more efiect than all which the parſon had ſaid 
before, and for a moment abated his agonies: but 
when his fears ſufficiently ſet before his eyes the 
danger that poor creature was in, his grief return. 
ed again with repeated violence, nor could Adams 
in the leaſt aſſuage it; though it may be doubted 
zu his behalf, whether Socrates himſelf could have 
prevailed any better. 
Tux remained ſome time in ſilence ; and proans 
and ſighs iſſued from them both ; at length Joſeph 
burſt out in the following ſoliloquy: 


Tes, I will bear my ſorrows like a man, 
eee _ 44% feel them as a man. 
I cannot but remember ſuch things were, 
And were moſt dear to me.— 


- Apans aſked him what ftuff that was he repeat- 
ed?—To which he anſwered, they were ſome lines 
he had gotten by heart out of a play — Ay, there is 
nothing but heatheniſm to be learned from plays,” 
replied he“ I never heard of any plays fit fora 
s Chriſtian to read, but Cato and the Conſcious Lo- 
vers; and I muſt own, in the latter, there are ſome 
things almoit ſolemu enough for a ſermon.” But 
we ſhail now leave them a little, and enquire after 
the ſubject of their converſation. , 


Z 


More adventures, which we hope will as much pleaſe as 
3 Furpriſe the reader. ; 

Xlr the facetious dialogue which paſſed 
| between the poet and the player, nor the 
grave and truly ſolemn diſcourſe of Mr Adams, will, 
we conceive, make the reader fufficient amends for 
the anxiety which he muſt have felt on the account 
of poor Fanny, whom we left' in ſo deplorable a 
condition. We ſhall therefore now proceed to the 
relation of what happened to that beautiful and 


. 
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innocent virgin, after the fell into the wicked hands 


of the captain. a 
Tat man of war having conveyed his charming 
prize out of the ian a li before day, made the 
utmolt expedition in his power towards the ſquire's 
houſe, where this delicate creature was to be ofler- 
ed up a ſacrifice to the luſt of a raviſher. He was 
not ouly deaf to all her bewailings and cutreaties 
on the road, but accoſted her ears with impurities, 
* which, having been never before accuſtomed to 
them, ſhe happily for hericlf very little underſtood. 
At laſt he changed his note, and attempted to ſooth 
| and mollity her, by ſetting forth the ſplendor and 
luxury which would be her fortune with a man who 
would have the inclination, and power too, to give 
her whatever her utmoſt wiſhes could deſire; and 
told her he doubted not. but ſhe would ſoon look 
kinder Lim, as the inſtrument of her happi- 
nets, and deſpiſe that pitiful fellow, whom her 1g- 
norance only could make her fond of. She anſwer- 
ed, the knew not whom he meant ; ſhe never was 
fond of any pitiful fellow. Are you aflronted, 
Madam, ſays he, at my calling him fo? but 
« what better can be ſaid of one in hvery, notwith- 
« ſtanding your fondneſs for him: She returned, 
that ſhe did not underitand him, that the man had 
been her fellow-ſervant, and, ſhe believed, was as 
honeſt a creature as any alive; but as to her tondneſs 
for men—* I warrant ye, cries the captain, we 
* ſhall find means to perſuade you to be fond ; and 
I adviſe you to yield to gentle ones; for you may 
© be aflured that it is not in your power, by any 
« ſtruggles whatever, to preſerve pour virginity two 
* hours longer. It will be your intereſt to conſent : 
for the ſquire will be much kinder to you if he 
enjoys you willingly than by force.“ At which 
words the began to call aloud tor aſſiſtance (for it 
was now epen day); but figding none, ſhe lifted ber 
es up to heaven, and ſupplicated the divine afh- 
— to preſerve her innocence. The captain told 
her, if ſhe perſiſted in her vociferation, he would 
find a means of topping her mouth. And now the 
poor wretch, perceiving no hopes of ſuecour, aban- 
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doned berſelf to deſpair, and ſighing out the name 
of Jolcph ! Joſeph! a river of tears ran down hey 
lovely cheeks, aud wet the handkerchief which co. 


rered her boſom. A horſeman nbw appeared in the: - 


road, upon which the captain threatned her vio- 
lently if the complained ; however, the moment 
they approached each other, ſhe begged him, with the 


utinolt earneftnefs, to relieve a diſtreſſed creature 


who was in the hands of a raviſher. The fellow 
ſtopt at thoſe words; bot the captain aſſured him 
it was his wife, and that he was carrying her home 
from her adulterer: which fo ſatistied the fellow, 
who was an old one, (and perhaps a married oue 
too), that he u iſhed him a. good journey, aud rode 
on. He was no ſooner paſt, than the captuin abu- 
ſed her violently for breaking his commands, and 
threatned to gagg her, wheu two more horſemen, 
armed with piſtols, came into tie road juſt before 
them. She again folicired their aſſiſtance, and the 
captain told the ſame ſtory as before. Upon which 
one ſaid to the other“ That's a charming wench! 
jack; I with I had been in the fellow's place, ho- 
« ever he is.“ But the other, inſtead of anfwerin 

him, cried: out cagerly, Zounds, I know her:“ — 
then turning to her, ſaid, Sure you are not Fann 

Goodwill.—“ Indeed, indeed Fam,” the eried—5 0 
John, I know you now—Heaven hath ſent you to 
my afliftance, to deliver me from this wicked 
* man, who is carrying me away for his vile pur- 
« poſts O for God's ſake reſcue me from him.“ A 
Kerce dialogue immediately enſued between the 
captain and theſe two men, who being both armed 
with - piſtols, and the chariot which they attended 
being now arrived, the captain ſaw both force and 
ſtratagem were yain, and endeavoured to make Lis 
eſcape ; in which, however, he could not ſucceed. 
The gentleman who rode in the chariot ordered it 
to ſtop, and with an air of authority examined into 
the merits of the cauſe ; of which being advertiſed 
by Fanny, whoſe. credit was confirmed by the fel. 
low who knew her, he ordered the captain, who 
was all bloody from his encounter at the inn, to be 


 < ra 
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conveyed as a priſoner. behind the chariot, and very 
atly took Fanuy into it; for, to ſay the truth, 
this gentleman (who was no other than the cele- 
brated Mr Peter Pounce, aud who preceded the La- 
dy Booby ouly a few miles, by ſetting out earlier | 
in the morning) was a very gallant perſon, and lo- 
ved a pretty girl better than any thing, beũdes his 
own money, or the money of other people. | 
Tart chariot now proceeded towards the inn, 
which, as Fanny was informed, lay in their way, 
and where it arrived at that v time when the 
poet aud player were diſputing below ſtairs, and 
Adams and Joſeph were diſcourſing back to back 
above : juſt at that period to which we A 
them both in the two preceding chapters, the cha- 
riot ſtopt at the door, and in an inſtant Fanny leap- 
from it, ran up to her Joſeph. —O reader, con- 
ceĩve, if thou canit, the joy which fired the breaſts 
of theſe lovers on this meeting; and it thy own 
heart doth not ſympathetically affiſt thee in this 
conception, I pity thee ſincerely from my own : for 
let the hard-hearted villain know this,. that there 
is a pleaſure in a tender ſenſation beyond any 
which he is capable of taſting. | 
PETER being informed by 3 of the preſence 


_ of Adams, ſtopt to ſee him, and receive his homage ; 


for, as Peter was an hypocrite, a fort of 
whom Mr Adams never ſaw through, the one paid 
that reſpect to his ſeeming goodneſs which the 
other believed to be paid to his riches; hence Mr 
Adams was fo much his favourite, that he once lent 
him four pounds thirteeu fl:illings and ſixpence, to 
prevent his going to paol, on no greater ſecurity 
than a bond aud judgment, which probably he 
would have made no uſe of, though the money had 
not been (as it was) paid cxactly at the time. | 
Ir is not perhaps caſy to deicribe the fi of 
Adams; he had riſeu in ſuch a hurry, that he had 
ou neither breeches, garters, nor ſtockings; nor had 
be taken from his head a red ſpotted handkerchief, 
which by night bound his wig, turned infide out; 
around his head. He had on his torn caſſock, aud 
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his great coat; but as the remainder of his caſſoch 
hung down below his great coat ; ſo did a ſmall 
ſtripe of white, or rather whitiſh linen, a be- 
low that ; to which we may add the ſeveral colour 
which appeared on his face, where a long piſs burnt 
beard ſerved to retain the liquor of the ſtone · pot, 
and that of a blacker hue which diſtilled from the 
mop.—This figure, which Fanny had delivered from 
his captivity, was no ſooner ſpied by Feter, than it 
diſordered the compoſed gravity of his muſcles; 
however, he adviſed him immediately to make him- 
_— — nor would accept his homage in that 
pickle. 

Tu poet and player no ſooner ſaw the 
in captivity, than they began to conſider of their 
own ſafety, of which flight preſented iticlf as the 
only means ; they theretore both of them mounted 
the poet's horſe, and made the moit expeditious re · 
treat in their power. 

Tax hoſt, who well knew Mr Pounce, and Lady 
Booby's livery, was not a little ſurpriſed at this 
change of the ſcene, nor was his coufuſion much 
helped by his wife, who was now juſt rifen, and ha- 
ving heard from him the account of what had 
comforted him with a deceat number of fools 
blockheads ; aſked him why be did not conſult her; 
and told him, he would never leave following the 
nonſenſical dictates of his own numſcull, ſhe 
and her family were rained. 

Joszrn being informed of the captain's arrival, 
and ſeeing his Fanny now in ſafety, quitted ber a 
moment, and, running down ſtairs, went directly 
to him, and, ſtripping off his coat, challenged him 
to fight ; but the refuſed, ſaying, he did 
not underſtand boxing. He then a 2 
in one hand, and catching the captain by the 
with the other, gave him a moſt ſevere drubbing, 
and ended with telling him, he had now had ſome 
revenge for what his dear Fanny had ſuffered. . 


Wren Mr Pounce had a little re himſelf 


with ſome proviſion which he had in his chariot, 
and Mr Adams had put on the beſt appearance his 
closths would allow him, Pounce ordered the captain 


| 
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into his pod for he ſaid he was guilty of fe- 
lony, and the next juſtice of peace ſhould commit 
him : but the ſervants (whoſe appetite for revenge 
is ſoon ſatisfied) being ſufficiently contented with 
the drubbing which Joſe zh had inflicted on him, 
and which was ind no v moderate kind, 
had ſuſſered him to go off, which he did, threatning 
a ſevere revenge againſt Joſeph, which I have never 
heard he thought proper to take. 
Tut miſtreſs of the houſe made her voluntary ap- 
nce before Mr Pounce, and with a thouſand 
curtſies told him, She hoped his honour would par- 
don her huſband, who was a very nonſenſe man, for 
the ſake of his poor family ; that indeed if he could 
be ruined alone, ſhe ſhonld be very willing of it; 
for becauſe as why, his worſhip very well knew he 
deſerved it : but the had three poor ſmall children, 
who were not capable to get their own living: and 
if her huſband was ſent to gaol, they muſt all 
come to the pariſh ; for ſhe was a poor, weak wo- 
man, continually a-breeding, and had no time to 
work for them. She therefore hoped his honour 
would take it into his worſhip's conſideration, and 
forgive her huſband this time; for ſhe was ſure he 
never intended any harm to man, woman, or child; 
and if it was not for that blockhead of his own, 
the man in ſome things was well enough; for ſhe 
had had three children by him in leſs than three 
years, and was almoſt ready to cry out the fourth 
time, She wonld have proceeded in this manner 

much longer, had not Peter ftopt her tongue, b 
telling her he had nothing to ſay to her nd, 
nor her neither. So, as Adams and the reit had 
aſſured her of forgiveneſs, the cried and curtſied 
out of the room. 

Ma Pounce was deſirous that Fanny ſhould con. 
tinue her journey with him in the chariot ; but ſhe 
abſolutely refuſed, ſaying ſhe would ride behind Jo- 
{-h, on a horſe which one of Lady Booby's ſervants 
had equipped nim with. But alas! when the horſe 
appeared, it was found to be no other than that 
entical beaſt which Mr Adams had left behind 
Hi at tue inn, and which theſe honelt fellows, whe 
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knew him, had redeemed. Indeed whatever hot 
they had provided for Joſeph, they would have pre. 
vailed with him to mount none, no not even to 
ride before his beloved Fanny, till the parſou wa 
fopplied ; much leſs would he deprive his friend ef 
the beaſt which belon to him, and which be 
knew the moment he ſaw, though Adams did not: 
bowever, when he was nated the affair, and 
told that had brought the horſe with them 
which he behind, he anſwered——Bleſs me 


and fo I did. = * 
Apaus was very deliwous that Joſeph and F 

ſhonld mount this horfe, and declared — 
eaſily walk home. If I walked alone, ſays he, 1 
would wage a ſhilling, that the pedeſtrian out- 
5 {tripped the equeſtrian travellers: but as I intend 
* to take the company of a pipe, peradventure I 
may be an hour later.“ One of the ſervants whif- 
—, to take him at his word, and ſuffer the 
old. putt to walk if he would: this propoſal was an- 
ſwered with an angry look and a peremptory re- 
fuſal by Joſeph, catching Fanny up in his 
arms, averred he would rather carry her home in 
that manner, than take away Mr Adams's horſe, 
and permit him to walk on foot. | 
PERRNA s, reader, thou haſt ſeen a conteſt be- 
tween two gentlemen, or two ladies, — — 
though they have both aſſerted they would not eat 
ſuch a nice morſel, and each inſiſted on the other's 
— 7 but in reality both were very deſirous 
to ſwallow 


clude hence, that this diſpute would have come to 
a ſpeedy deciſion : for here both parties were hear- 
tily in earneſt, and it is very ble they would 
have remained in the inn-yard to this day, had not 
the good Peter Pouuce put a ſtop to it; for finding 
he had no longer hopes of ſatisfying his old 
tite with Fanny, and being deſirous of having ſome 


one to whom he might communicate his grandes, 
lie told the parſon he would convey him home in 
His chariot. This favour was by Adams, with many 
bows and acknowledpments, accepted, though he 
aſterwards taid, He aſcended the chariot rather that 


it themſelves. Do not therefore con- 


Mend rr 


3 
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be- might not offend, than from any defire of riding” 
in it, Hat un his · heart he 


> ghovehicular 
———— 7 end 
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— — = Tittle," © replied — 
— 2 and envy no man. 
< 'havo:wlittley Mr Adams, with which 1 de a e 


Gries can.” Adiims — — — 


to 
— — — oy have 2 


9 2 Y -ultd, 1 
do not like the word,, nor del ir becomes 
— isa mean -bke qus-. 


yaoi. net infer many parſuns have 
© Ie vaſkber 38, ic Adams, + my drfinition of 
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4 is ths: proviſion made for; the poor, except. that 
4 perhaps made for ſome others. Siry I have pet. an 


as much 


| - not i 
e ſtato uch doth contribute 52 


« are lined, with bauk-bills z but 1 a . 
c are all miitaken : I am not the man | 
'6 efteems me. If I-can hold ay head abore- water, 


| eer, Sir, anſwered Adams, I have heard 
© ſorne aver you are not worth leſs than twenty thou- 


* 


ſay nds.” At which Peter frowned. © Nay, 


4 

6 

© Sir,' faid Adams, vou aſk. me only the opi of 
— for E I 

C 


$ ied it, 
nor did I ever believe you could poſſibly be worth 
half that ſum.* £ I, Mr — he, 
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ſqueeting him by the hand, © I world not (lf 1 
4 Tet mart For double tar fam: and ae whe 
Tot» Fart. I am wot oor, ee Ihre not a 
not a fart. am not poor, beca 
«= nor beeuuſe you ſe you think me 
14 * 
bor Ln — — above them. tr 
3 w * on acquiſition, | 
poor n 
ſreuded in m through ma . 
err .. 17 woke 


Adams, « I value not your 
had known ines NN 
ha eee 


ve, 
have Se Tee Ree BE OY 

N 1 will ſoon that . 
eb rg he-opened the chaylot-daory withoor 
5 oft mn, __— out inte the 
:high-wa av Forgetting to : take: 14 8 vwith 
. | violence So hw opt — 
with great v . Joſeph and Fanny ſtopt e bes 
'Him company the the way, Which wan net 
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e arrival of Lady Booby ani the reſt at Booby-halk 


HE coach and fix, in whick Lady Booby 

overtook the other travelers an hey cater 
the pariſh. She na ſooner a Jokph than 
cheeks glowed . , and immediately — 
came as totally pale had in der Carp almo 
ſtopt her coach, but recollected herſelf timely enon 
to. prevent. it. Be ted the park en bs 
ringing of bells, and the acclamations of the poor. 

all = a 


who were rejoiced to ſee their patroweſs retu 
aſter ſo long an abſence, during which time 


_ hag 4 5 drafted to 1 4 8 a 
r w ten not 
li 7 ir impo — 1 S 
— miſled in ſuch © ci 3 
much more muſt the abſence rillage Be © | 
con + fs 


fortone_be felt in a little coun TN 

inhabitants ſuch a family finds pg 
the offalks of „olg t 

poor, are abundau 


"iu 


generoſity which hath Wi a; 
into 


e&t on their — s pockets? 

nor if their iutereſt inſpired fo pub Rea dea 
every coumenance, how much more forcibly — 8 

the aſſectiou which they bare Parſon Adams 6 

upon all who beheld his return? They flocks I abou 
him, like dutiful children round au indulgent. pa- 
rent, and yied witle each other in n of 
duty and love. The n on his-fide K every 
one by the hand, i red heartily after the healtlis 
of all that were 2 ent, of their children and rela- 
tions, and expreſſed a ſatisfaction in his face, which 
nothing bat benevolence, made happy by its objects, 
could infuſe. 

Nox did Joſeph and Fanny want a hearty wel- 


come from all who ſaw them. Iu thort, no three 


2 3 
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none ever more deſerved to be univerſally beloveu. 
Apaus.- carried hid fellow-traveHlers heme to his 
houſe, where: he inſiſted on their | 2 
— - he in 


1 and, to be honeſt with them, they are in 
; the arrow had pierc 


Der for befbre the could reach the promiſed hap- 
I it vaniſhed, and left her to curſe, not bleſs 


* 
* 


liking to her. 
RErLECTION then hurried her farther, and 
er, ſhe muſt ſee this beautiful youth no more ; nay, 
Ws |] d to her, that ſhe Had difmiſled lim 
for no other fault than that ot too violem 
Deen 
rather to have eſteemed a merit, the eſſes of id 
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were beſides fo cafily and ſurely to have been re- 


——ů— — curſed the haſty raib- 
nei of her temper; her — — = i 
delf, and Joſeph appeared innocent in ber eyes. 

pathon at — grew ſo violent, that it forced ber 
be bang = ef, and now the t of recalling 


—— "forbade that; pride Which foon 
all ſofter paſions from ber foul, and 
— to her the meauneſi of 


introduced her hatred of the erra- 
en her © much uncafineſs. Theſe 
enemies of Joſeph had no ſoouer taken poſſeſſiom of 
her mind, than they inſinuated to her. .a thouſand 
things in his disfavour ; every thing but diſlike of 
her a thought, which, as it would have been 
intollerable to bear, the checked the moment it en- 
—_— to ariſe. Revenge came nom tober ainit- 
and ſhe her difeaiffion of him 
firip'd, and without a character, with the utmoſt 
. She rioted in the ſeveral kinds af miſery 
which her imagination ſuggeited to ber might be 
His fate, and with a ſmile compoſed 3 
and ſcorn, viewed him in the rags m hie 
* Siiptiop veing Fommoned, attended: ber 2. 
5 n in 
freſs, who had now is bes ſub- 
ded this — — Whilt: the was drefling, the aſked 
low had been turned aa to 
— Slipſlop anſwered, roo prev ory dy- 
as indeed the had) And bow did he be- 


© Ladyſhip's livery was ſtrip'd off, he had not where - 
© withal to buy a coat, and muſt have gone naked, 


© if one of the footmen had not itcomnoduted bim 
| < with'one ; and whilſt he was 


land to Gay truth, he was an amorous figure), be- 
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for you was the beſt of Ee though his enemies 
© had ſet you agaĩuſt him. 1 with you had not tm 
s of him away+;-for I believe you have not à fait 
« fuller ſervant” in the houſe.” © How came 
then, replied the lady, © to adviſe me to turn hi 
© away?” I, Madam!” ſaid A7 I am ſure you 
will do me the juſtice to ſay, I did all in my power 
< toy ent it; but I faw your Ladythip was an- 
gry. and it is not the buſincſs of us upper ſervants 
to hinterfear on thoſe occaſions.'”——* And was it 
nat you, audacious wretch! cried the lady, who 
« me angry? Was it not your tittle-tattle, in 
«.which I believe: you belied the poor fellow; which 
-< incen{ed me againſt him ? He may. thank you far 
all that hath happened; and ſo may · I for: the loG 
A a, good ſervant, and one who probably had more 
merit than all of you. Poor fellow ! am charm- 
edith his goodneſs to his parents, Why did 

« you tell me of that, but ſuffer me to diſmiſt 

c a c without a character ? I ſec the res 
* ſom of your whale behaviour now, as well as your 
« complaint; you was jealous of the wenches.” f 
4 jealous?'. faid Slipflop ; I aſſure you I look npon 
« myſ{clf as his betters; I am not meat for a foot 
man I hope.” Theſe. words threw the lady into a 
ſence, who departed toſſing her noſe, and crying, 
Marry come up!. there are ſome 7 N je 
©, Joux than 1, I believe. Her lady affected not to 
hear the words, though in reality the did, ant wa 
'derftvot them too. . Now. enfi a fecond conilict, 
ſo like the former, that it might favour of repetigion 
to relate it minutely. It may ſuffice to ſay, that 
Lady Booby found good n to donbt whether 
ſhe had ſo abſolutely conquered her paſſion, as ſhe 
had [flattered herſelf; and, in order to accompliſh it 
.quite;'took a reſolutiou more common, than wile, to 


= 


retire immediately into the country. The reader 
hath Jong ago ſeen the arrival of Mrs Slipſlop, whom 
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« will make es bat little amends that they will»be + 


| «and bring a'veſt of beggars inte the pariſh r. 


„ 9 4 anſwered Adams, ©-with che 

Eg to- vu Ladyſhipy khare bern 
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thing that is lawful ; but 
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you woman of my diftin&tion, than taak. 
« Front my cars by. ſuch looſe diſcourſe; I ſhall men. 
Aon bat one ſhort. ward ; its» my onderd ite | 
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» 
* 
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Eadyſhip means by tbe term 
| Aan id be ferviceiof - 
+ er ao wiliinevcr diftard me for doing aity d- 
«ty: and if the Doctor (for, indeed; I have-never 
been able to pay for a licence}, timiaks proper! th 
turu mn from my: cure, God will 1 
hape anather.:,at leait, my. family, as 

I myſelſ, have hands; aud he will proſper, 1 
nat, ant endeavours to ge honeſtly with 
en. Whilit my © 
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C H A ©. IL 
What paſſed between the Lady and Lawyer Scout. 


N the afternoon the lady ſent for Mr Scout, whom 
ſhe attacked molt violently for intermeddlin 
with her ſervants: which he denied, and indee: 
with truth; for he had only aſſerted accidentally, 
and perhaps rightly, that a year's ſervice gained a 
ſettlement ; aud fo fan be owned he might have for- 
merly informed the aud believed it was law. 
« [am revived,” ſaid the lady, to have no diſfcard- 
ed ſervants of mine {ſettled here; and fo, if this 
„be your law, I ſhall ſend to another lawyer.“ Scout 
faid, If the ſent to a hundred lawyers, not one or 
all of them could alter the law. The utmolt that 
was in the power of a lawyer, was to prevent the 
law's taking eſſect; and that he him could do 
for ber ladyſhip as well as any other: and I be- 
eve, ſays he, Madam, your Ladyſhip, not being 
< converſant in thefe matters, hath miſtaken a dit- 
« ference : for I aſſerted only, that a man who ſer- 
© ved a year was fettled. Now there is a material 
« difference between being ſettled in law, and ſettled 
in fact; and as I affirmed generally he was ſettled, 
© and law is preferable to fact, my fettlement muſt 
be underitood in Liw, and not in fat. And ſup- 
< poſe, Madam, we admit he was ſettled in law, 
what uſe will they make of it? how doth that re- 
late to fact? He is not ſettled in fact; and if he 
be not ſettled in fact, he is not an inhabitant ; and 
* if he is not an inhabitant, he is not of this pariſh ; 
aud then undoubtedly be ought not to be publiſh- 
ed here: for Mr Adams hath told me your Lady- 
« ſhip's pleaſure, and the reafen, which is a very 
good one, to prevent bardening us with the poor: 
ve have too many already; aud I think we ouglit 
to have an act to hang or tranſport half of them. 
If we can prove, in evidence, that he is not ſettled 
© in fact, it is another matter. What I faid to Mr 
Adams, was on a {i uppoſition that he was ſettled 
in fact; and indeed, if that was the caſe, I ſhould 
doubt Don't tell me your facts and your ifs,* 
| A 
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faid the lady, I don't underſtand your gibberih, 
you take too much upon you,. and are very im- 
„pertinent in pretending to direct in this pariſh; 
© and you ſhall be taught better, I aſſure you, you 
„ ſhall. But as to the wench, I am reſolved the fla 
not ſettle here; I will not fufler ſuch beauties 2 
t theſe to produce children for us to keep.“ Beay- 
ties indeed] your Ladyſhip is pleaſed to be merry, 
anſwered Scout. —* Mr Adams deſcribed her ſo to 
me, {aid the lady. —* Pray what fort of dowdy is 
< it, Mr Scout? — oy ugheſt creature almoſt 1 
beheld, a poor dirty drab, your Ladyfſhi 
aw ſuch a — 2 Wel, but . 
be what ſhe will, —theſe ugly wo. 
bring children, you know; fo that we 
muſt prevent the marriage.'—* True, Madam, 
for the ſubſequent marriage co- 


4 


« operating with the law, will c law into fac. 
When a man is married, he is ſettled in fact; and 
c then he is not removeable. I will ſee Mr Adams, 
« and I make no donbt of prevailing with him. 
His only objection is, doubtleſs, that he ſhall loſe 
c his fee; but that being once made eaſy, as it ſhall 
be, I am confident no farther objection will 1e- 
c main. No, no, it is impoſſible : but your Ladyſhip 
can't diſcommend his unwillingneſs to depart 
from his fee. Every man ought to have a proper 
value for his fee. As to the matter in queſtion, 
if your Ladyſhip pleaſe to employ me in it, I will 
venture to promile you ſucceſs. The laws of this 
land are not fo vulgar, as to permit a mean fellow 
to contend with one of your Ladyſhip's ſortune. 
We have one ſure card, which is to carry him be- 
« fore Juſtice Frolic, who, upon hearing your Lady- 
« ſhip's name, will commit him without any farther 
« queſtions. As for the dirty flut, we ſhall have no- 
thing to do with her; for why ace» of the ſel · 
c low, the ugly jade wil' —— Take what meaſures 
pleaſe, good Mr Scout, anſwered the lady, 

dar Timm ou could rid the pariſh of both; 
Slipilop tells me ſuch ſtories of this wench, [ 
£ abhor the thoughts of her; and though you 
4 ſhe is ſuch an ugly flut, yet you know, dear M 
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« Scont, theſe forward creatures who run after men, 
« will always find fome as forward as themſelves : ſo 
« that, to prevent the increaſe of beggars, we mult 
get rid of her. Your Ladyſhip is very much in 
« the right,” anſwered Scout, © but I am afraid the 
+ law is a little deficient in giving us any ſach er 
« of prevention; however, the Juſtice will firetch 
« it as far as he is able, to oblige your Ladyſhip. 
© To ſay truth, it is a great bleſhng to the coun 
that he is in the commiſſion ; for he hath taken 
« ſeveral poor off our hands that the law would ne- 
ver lay hold on. I know ſome juſtices who make 
as much of committing a man to Bridewell, as his 
« Lordſhip at ſize would of hanging him ; but it 
« would do a man good to fee his worſhip, our Ju- 
« tice, to commit a fellow Bridewell ; be takes ſo 
much pleaſure in it: and when once we ha' um 
© there ; we ſeldom hear any more © um. He's ei- 
ther ſtarved or ate up by vermin in a month's 
time. Here the arrival of a viſitor put an end 
to the converſation ; and Mr Scout having underta- 
ken the cauſe, and promiſed ſucceſs, departed. 
Tuts Scout was one of thoſe fellows who, with- 
out any knowledge of the law, or being bred to it, 
take upon them, iu defiance of an act of parliament, 
to act as lawyers in the country, and are called fo. 
They are the of ſociety, and a ſcandal toa 
profeſſion' to which indeed they do not belong, and 
which owes to ſuch kind of raſeallions the ill-will 
which weak perſons bear towards it. With this 
fellow, to whorn a little before the would not have 
condeſcended to have ſpoken, did a certain paſlion 
for Joſeph, and the jealouſy and diſdain of poor in- 
nocent Fanny, betray the Lady Booby into a fami- 
liar diſcourſe, in which the inadvertently cenfirmed- 
many hints, with which Slipilop, whoſe gallant he 
was, had pre acquainted him ; and whence he had 
taken an opportunity to aſlert thoſe ſevere falſehoods 
of little Fanny, which poſſibly the reader might not 
have been well able to account for, if we had not 
thought proper to give him this informatioh. | 
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NA. 


A ſhort chapter, but very ſull of matter ; particularh 
the arrival of Mr Booby and his Lady. 


LL that night, and the next day, the Lady 
t . the eg y ; her 
_ was di 4 ng ,and her ou toſſed up and down 
y many tur ö te paſhons. She lov 
hated, Nitied, ſcorned, admired, deſpiſed the 8 
perſon by fits, which changed in a very ſhort inter- 
val. On Tueſday morning, which happened to be 
a holiday, ſhe went to church, where, to her ſur- 
priſe, Mr Adams publiſhed the banns again, with as 
audible a voice as before. It was lucky for her that 
as there was no ſermon, ſhe had an immediate op- 

unity of returning home to veut her rage, which 

could not have concealed from the congregation 
five minutes; indeed it was not then very nume 
xous, the aſſembly conſiſting of no more than A- 
dams, tis clerk, his wife, the lady, and one of her 
ſervants. At her return ſhe met Slipflop, who ac- 
coſted her in theſe words :—* O Meam, what doth 
your Ladythip think? To be ſure Lawyer Scout 
0 hath carried Joſeph and Fanny both before the 
« Juſtice. All the pariſh are in tears, aud ſay they 
will be hanged : for no body knows what ir is for. 
« —] ſuppoſe they deſerve it, ſays the lady. What 


« doſt thou mention ſuch wretches to me: O dear 


Madam, anſwered Slipſlop, is it not a pity ſuch 
« a graceleſs young man ſhould die a viralent 
« death? 1 bope the judge will take commenſura- 
« tion on his youth. As for Fanny, I don't think 


« it ſignifies much what becomes of her; and if 


« poor Joſeph hath done any thing, I could venture 


« to {wear ſhe traduced him to it. Few men ever 


« come to fi t puniſhment, but by thoſe naſty 
creatures, who are a ſcandal to our ſect. The 
lady was no more pleaſed at this news, after a mo- 
ment's reflection, than Slipſlop herſelf: for thou 
ſhe wiſhed Fanny far enough, ſhe did pot defire th 
reinoval of joſeph, eſpecially with her. She was 
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ziled how to act, or what to ſay on this occaſion, 
when a coach and fix drove into the court, aud a 
ſervant acquainted her with the arrival of her ne- 
phew Booby and his lady. She ordered them to be 
conducted into a drawing-room, whither ſhe pre- 
ſently repaired, having compoled her countenance: 
as well as the could; and being a little ſatisfied that 
the wedding would by theſe means be at leaſt inter- 
rupted, and that ſhe thould have an opportunity to 
execute any reſolution ſhe might take, for which 
the ſaw hericlt provided with an excellent inftru- 
ment in Scout. 

Tz Lady Booby apprehended her ſervant had. 
made a miſtake, when he mentioned Mr Booby s la- 
dy; for ſhe had never heard of his marriage; but 
how great was her ſurpriſe, when, at her entering 
the room, her nephew preſented his wife to her,. 
ſaying, Madam, this is that charming Pamela, of 
« whom 1 am convinced yon have heard fo much. 4 
The lady received her with more civility than he 
expected ; indeed with the utmoſt; for ie was per- 
feetly polite, nor had any vice inconſiſtent with 
good -brecding. They patied ſome little time in or- 
dinary diGeurt, when a tervant came and whii er- 
ed Mr Booby, who preſently told the ladies he mutt 
deſert them a little on ſoine butinets.or contequences . 
and as their diſcourſe during his ablerce would afford 
little impreven: eut or entertainment to the re: ley, 
we will leave them for a while to attend Mr Booby, 


. 


Containing Juſ'ice-lauſinæſs: cxrions precedents of deto- 
tions, and other maiters uecelſamv to be per _ ty ail 
2 ices of the peace aud tber it.. 


HE young ſquire and his lady were no ſooner 

alighted from their coach, than the ſervants 
bean to enquire atter Mr Joſeph, from whom they 
fad their lady had not heard a word, to her great 
ſurpriſe, ſince he had left Lady Bo: ob- s. Upon this 
they were inſtantly informed of what had lately 
happened, with which they hattily acquainted their 
matter, who took an immediate retolution to 29 
| Ax 3 : 
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himſelf, and endeavour to reftore his Pamela her 
brother, before ſhe even knew ſhe had loft him. 
Tu jaſtice before whom the criminals were car. 
ried, and who lived within a ſhort mile of the la. 
dy's houſe, was lackily Mr Booby's acquaintance, by 
his having an eſtate in his neighbou - Order. 
ing ore his horſes to his coach, he ſet out for 
the judgment-ſcat, and arrived when the juſtice 
had almoſt finiſhed his buſineſs. He was conducted 
into a hall, where he was acquainted that his Wor. 
_ wait on him iu a moment; for he had 
on n and a woman to commit to Bridewell 
As he was now convinced he had not-a mi- 
nute to loſe, he inſiſted on the ſervant's introducing 
him directly into the room where the juſtice was 
then executing his office, as he called it. Being 
brought thither, and the firſt compliments being 
paſſed between the Squire and his Worſhip, the for- 
me: aſked the latter what crime thoſe two young 
— had been guilty of. No great crime, an- 
 fwered the juſtice. I have only ordered them to 
« Bridewell ter a month.” But what is their crime 
repeated the Squire. * Larceny, an't pleaſe your 
Honour, ſays Scout. Ay,” 2 s the juſtice, 2 
« kind of ſelonious larcenons thing. I believe I 
muſt order them a little correction too, a little 
« ſtripping and whipping.” (Poor Fanny, who had 
hitherto ſupported all with the thoughts of Joſeph's 
company, trembled at that lonnd ; but indeed witli- 
out reaſon, for none but the devil himſelf would 
have executed ſuch a ſentence ow her). Still,“ ſaid 
the Squire, I am ignorant of the crime, the fac l 
mean.“ Why, there it is in peaper,“ anſwered 
the juſtice, ſhewing bim a depoſition, which, in the 
abſence of his clerk, he had writ himſelf, of which 
we have, with great diſſiculty, procured an authen - 
tic copy: and here it follows verbatim et literatim. 
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The depuſition of James Scout layer, and Thomas 
Trotter yeoman, taken before me, one of his ma- 
geſty's juſtaſſes of the piece for Zumerſetſhire. 


6 TH ESE deponants ſaith, and firft Thomas 
6 Trotter for himſelf faith, that on the of 
this inſtant October, being Sabbath. day, between 
« the ours of 2 and 4 in the afternoon, he zeed Jo- 
« ſeph Andrews and Francis Goodwill walk akrots a 
« certane felde belunging to Layer Scont, and out of 
the path which ledes thru the faid felde, and there 
© he zede Joſeph Andrews with a nife cut one haſel- 
© twig, of the value, as he believes, of 3 half-pence, 
© or bouts; and he faith, that the ſaid ł rancis 
Goodwill was likewiſe walking on the prafs out 
« of the ſaid path in the ſaid felde, and did receive 
© and karry in her hand the ſaid twig, and fo was 
« comfarting, eading aud abating to the ſaid Jo- 
« ſeph therein. And the ſaid James Scout for him- 
« ſelf fays, that he verily believes the ſaid twig to 
© be his own twig, &c. : 
© Jesv ! ſaid the Squire, © would you commit two 
* perſons to Bridewell for a twig ?* Ves, ſaid the 
lawyer, * and with great lenity too; for if we had 
called it a young tree, they would have been both 
( hanged.'—* Harkee, (ſays the jultice, taking afide 
the Squire), I ſhould not have been fo ſevere on 
this occaſion, but Lady Booby defires to get them 
© out of the pariſh; ſo Lawyer Scout will give the 
« conſtable orders to let them run away, if they 
« pleafe ; but it ſeems they intend to marry tope- 
ther, and the lady hath no other means, as they 
are legally ſettled there, to prevent their brin gir 
an incumbrance on her own pariſh.“ Well,” laid 
the Squire, I will take care my aunt ſhall be fa- 
« risfied in this point; and likewiſe J promiſe you, 
« j.ſeph here ſhall never be any incumbrance on 
her. I ſhall be obliged to you therefore, if in- 
© ſtead of Bridewell, you will commit them to my 
* cuſtody.'—_——_s O, to bo ſure, Sir, if you defire it," 


aulwered the juſtice : and without more ado Joſeph 
and Fanny were delivered over to Squire Booby, 
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whom Joſeph very well knew, but little gueſſed 
how nearly he was related to him. The juſtiee 
burnt his mittimus ; the conſtable was ſent about 
+ his buſineſs; the lawyer made no complaint for want 
of juſtice ; and the priſoners, with exulting hearts, 
gave a thouſand thanks to his Honour Mr 

who did not intend their obligations to him ſhou 
ceaſe here; for, ordering his man to produce 3 
cloak-bag which he had cauſed to be brought from 
Lady Booby's on purpoſe, he deſired the juſtice chat 
he might have Joſeph with him into a room; where, 
ordering his ſervant to take out a ſuit of his own 
clothes, with linen and other neceſſaries, he left 
ſeph to dreſs himſelf, who, not yet knowiug the 
cauſe of all this civility, excuſed his accepting ſuch 
a favour, as long as decently he could. Whilſt 
ſeph was dreſſing, the Squire repaired to the juſtice, 
whom he found talking with Funny ; for, during 
the examination, ſhe had flopped her bat over her 
eyes, which were alſo bathed in tears, and had, by 
that means, concealed from his Worſhip hat might, 
perhaps, have rendered the arrival of Mr Booby un- 
neceſſary, at leaſt for herſelf. The juſtice no ſconcr 
ſaw her countenance cleared up, and her bright 
eves ſhining through her tears, than he ſecretly cur- 
ſed himſelf for having once thought of Bridewe!l or 
her. He would willingly have fent his own wite 
thither, to have had Fanny in her place. And, 
conceiving almoſt at the ſame inſtant deſires and 
ſcheme; to accompliſh them, he employed the mi- 
nutes, while the Squire was abſent wit! Joſeph, in 
aſſuring her how forry he was for having treated 
her ſo roughly before he knew her merit; and told 
her, that ſince Lady Booby was unwilling that ſhe 
ſhould ſettle in her pariſh, ſhe was heartily welcome 
to his, where he promiſed her his protection ; add- 
ing, that he would take Joſeph and her iuto his fa- 
* if ſhe liked ; which affurance he confir * ed 
with a ſqueeze by the hand. She thanked him very 
kindly, and ſaid, She would acquaint Joſeph with 
the offer, which he would certainly be glad to ac 
cept; for that Lady Booby was angry with them 
both ; though ſhe did not know either had dene any 
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thing to offend her ; but imputed it to Madam Slip- 
flop, who had always been her enemy. 

Tus Squire now returned, and prevented any 
farther continuance of this converſation ; and the 
juſtice, out of a preteuded reipect to his gueſt, but 
in reality from an appreheulion of a rival, (for he 
knew nothing of his marriage), ordered Fanny into 
the kitchen, whither ſhe pladly retired ; nor did the 
Squire, who declined the trouble of explaining the 
whole matter, oppole it. 

It would be unneceſſary, if I was able, which in- 
deed I am not, to relate the converſation between 
theſe two gentlemen, which rolled, as I have been 
informed, entirely on the ſubject of horſe-racitg. 
Joſeph was ſoon dreſſed in plaineſt dreſs he 
could find, which was a blue coat aud breeches, with 
a gold edging, and a red waiſtcoat with the ſame :; 
and as this ſuit, which was rather too large for the 
Squire, exactly fitted him; fo he became it fo well, 
and looked ſo genteel, that no perſon would have 
doubted its being as well adapted to his quality as 
lis ſhape ; nor have ſuſpected, as one might, when 
my Lord ——, or Sir „ or appear in 
lace or embroidery, that the tailor's man wore thoſe 
clothes home ou his back, which he ſhould have car- 
ried under his arm. 

Tat Squire now took leave of the juſtice, and 
callivg for Fanny, wade. her and Joſeph, againſt 
their wills, get into the coach with him, which he 
then 1 to drive to Lady Booby's.—It had mo- 
ved a few yards only, when the Squire aſked Jo- 
ſeph, if he knew who that man was crofling the 
field ? „for, added he, © I never ſaw one take ſuck 
« ſtrides before.” Joſeph anſwered eagerly, O Sir, 
© it is Parſon Adams.“ O la! indeed, and ſo it is, 
ſaid Fanny; © poor man, he is coming to do what 
© he could for us. Well, he is the worthieſt beit- 
* natured creature'—* Ay, ſaid Joſeph, © God bleſs 
< him; for there is not ſuch another in the uni- 
verſe. The beſt creature living ſure,' cries Fan- 
ny. © Is he?” ſays the Squire, then I am reſolved 
to have the belt creature living in my coach; and 


& laying, he ordered it to ſtop, whilſt Joſeph, at his 
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requeſt, hollowed to the on, who, well knowing 
his voice, made all the haſte imaginable, and ſoon 
came up with them. He was deſired by the maſter, 
who could ſcarce refrain from langhter at his figure, 
to mount into the coach, which he, with many 
thanks, refuſed, ſaying he could walk by its fide, 
and he'd warrant he kept up with it ; but he was at- 
length over - prevaĩled on. The Squire now acquaint- 
ed Joſeph with his marriage ; but he might hare 
ſpared himſelf that labour; for his ſerrant, whilt 
Joſeph was dreſſing, had performed that office be- 
fore. He continued to * the vaſt happineß 
* * in his filter, and the 2 he had for all 
v —_— oſeph made many bo 
and expreſſed as many . . . ; and Par. 
fon Adams, who now firſt perceived 182 new 
92 3 Joy, an fe on 
ing his hands and Tapping his fingers, as if he 

had been mad. e 

Tur were now arrived at the Lady Booby's ; and 
the Squire, deſiring them to wait a moment in the 
court, walked in to his aunt, and calling her out 
from his wife, acquainted her with $ arrival; 
faying, © Madam, as I have married a virtuous and 
« worthy woman, I am reſolved to own her rela- 
© tions, and ations dad «hy ; I ſhall 
think myſelf therefore infinitely obliged to all 
* miye, who will do the ſame. It is true, her bro 
ther hath been your ſervant, but he is now be- 
come my brother; and I have one happineſs, that 
neither his character, his behaviour, or a 
© ance give me any reaſon to be aſhamed of calli 
C bim &. In ſhort, he is now below dreſſed like a 
« gentleman, in which light I intend he ſhall here- 
© after be ſeen : and you will oblige me beyond ex- 
© preffion, if you will admit him to be of our party; 
for I know it will pire great pleaſare to my wite, 
© though ſhe will not mention it.” | 

Tuis was a ſtroke of fortune beyond the Lady 
Booby's hepes-or-expectation ; ſhe anſwered him ea- 
gerly, © Nephew, you know how eaſily I am pre- 
« vailed on to do any thing which Joſeph Andrews 
© deflires——Phoo, IL mean which vou deſire mer. 
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« and as he is now your relation, I cannot refuſe to 
+ entertain him as ſuch.” The Squire told her, he 
knew his obligation to her for her compliance; and 
gditg three ſteps, returned and told her he had 
one more favour, which he believed ſhe would eaſily 
grant, as ſhe had accorded him the former. There 
is a young woman'—* Nephew,” fays ſhe, don't 
jet my mature make you deſire, as is too 
© commonly the caſe, to impoſe on me; nor think, 
« becauſe I have, with ſo much condeſcer ſion, 
c to ſufler your brother-in-law to come to 
my table, that I will ſabmit to the company of all 
my own ſervants, and all the dirty trollops in the 
country. Madam, anſwered the Squire, I be- 
lieve you never ſaw this ronng creature. I never 
© beheld ſuch ſweetneſs and innocence, joined with 
© ſuch beauty, and withal fo genteel.” © Upon my 
© foul I won't admit her,“ replied the lady in a 
paſſion ; © rhe whole world ſhan't prevail on me. I 
« reſent even the deſire as an affront, and The 
Squire, who knew her inflexibility, interrupted her, 
by aſking pardon, and promiſing not to mention it 
more. He then returned to Joſeph, and ſhe to Pa- 
mela. He took Joſeph aſide, and told him he would 

him to his ſiſter ; but could not prevail as yet 
for Fanny. Joſeph begged that he might ſee his 
ſiſter alone, and then — his Fanny; but the 
Squire knowing the pleaſure his wife would hare in 
her brother's company, would not admit it, telling 
Joſeph, there would be nothing in ſo ſhort an ab- 


ſence from Fanny, whilſt he was aſſured of her 


ſafety ; adding, he hoped he could not eaſily quit 
a filter whom he had not ſeen fo long, and who ſo 
tenderly loved him. —Joſeph immediately complied; 
for, indeed, no brother could love a ſiſter more; and 
recommending Fanny, who rejoiced that ſhe was 
net to go before Lady Booby, to the care of Mr 
Adains, he attended the Squire up ſtairs, whilſt Fan- 


. with the parion to his houſe, where ſhe 


ght herſelf ſecure of a kind reception. 
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. XV 
Cf which you are deſired to read no more than you like, 


" ou meeting between Joſeph and Pamela was 
not without tears of joy on both fides; and 
their embraces were full of tenderneſs and affection. 
They were however regarded with much more plea- 
ſare by the nephew than by the aunt, to whoſe flame 
they were fuel only; and being aſſiſted by the ad. 
dition of dreſs, which was indeed not wanted to fer 
off the lively colours in which Nature had drawn 
health, ſtrength, comelineſs and youth. In the after- 
noon Joſeph, at their own requeſt, entertained them 
with an account of bis adventures; nor could Lady 
— conceal her diſſatisſaction at thoſe parts iu 
which Fanny was concerned, eſpecially when Mr 
Booby launched forth into ſuch rapturous praiſes of 
her beauty. She ſaid, applying to her niece, that 
ſhe wondered her nephew, who had pretended to 
marry for love, ſhould think ſuch a ſubject proper 
to amuſe his wife with ; adding, that for her pait, 
ſhe ſhould be jealous of a huſband who ſpoke fo 
warmly in praiſe of another woman. Pamela an- 
— indeed ſhe thought ſhe had cauſe; but it was 
an inſtance of Mr Booby's aptneſs to ſee more beau 

in women than they were miſtrefles of. At whi 

words both the women fixed their eyes on two look- 
ing-glafles; and Lady Booby replied, that men were, 
in the general, very ill judges of beauty ; and 
then, whilſt both contemplated only their own faces, 
they paid a crofs compliment to each other's charms. 
When the hour of reſt approached, which the _ 
of the houſe deferred as long as decently ſhe could, 
ſhe informed Joſeph (whom for the future we ſhall 
call Mr Joſeph, he having as good a title to that 
appellation as many others, I mean that inconteited 
one of good clothes) that ſhe had ordered a bed to 


be provided for him. He declined this favour to his 


utmoſt; for his heart had long been with his Fanny; 
but ſhe inſilted on his accepting it, alledging, that 
the parith had no proper accommodation for ſuch. a 
perion as he was now to elteem himſelf. The Squire 
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and his lady both joining with her, Mr Joſeph was 
at lait forced to give over his deſign of viſiting 
Fanny that evening, who, on her fide, as impa- 
tiently expected him till midnight, when, in com- 
plaiſauce to Mr Adams's family, who had fat up twe 
hours out of reſpect to her, the retired to , but 
not to fleep; the thought of her love kept her 
waking, and his not returning according to his 
promie filled her with uneaſineſs; of which, how- 
ever, the could not aflipn any other cauſe than 
merely that of being abſent from him. 

Ma Joſeph roſe early in the morning, and viſited 
her in whom his ſoul delighted. She no tooner heard 
his voice in the parſon's parlour, than ſhe leapt 
jrom her bed, and drefling herſelf in a tew minutes, 
went down to Lim. They paſſed two hours with 
inexpreflible happineſs together, and then having 
appointed Monday, by Mr Adams's permiſſion, for 
their marriage, Mr Joſeph returned, according to 
his promile, to breaktaſt at the Lady Booby's, with 
whoſe behaviour fince the evening we thall now 
acquaint the reader. 

du was · no fooner retired to her chamber, than ſhe 
aſked Slipflop what ſhe thought of this wonderful 
creature her nephew had married? © Madam ' faid 
Slipſlop, not yet futhciently underſtanding what an- 
{wer the was to make. I aſk yon,“ anſwered the 
lady, what do you think of the duwdy, my nicce- 
I think I ama to call her?“ Slipflop wanting no fur- 
ther hint, began to pull her to pieces, and fo miſer- 
ably defaced her, that it would have been impoſlible 
for any one to have known the - The lad 
give her all the aſſiſtance ſhe could, and ended wit 
tazing, © I thivk, Slipſlop, you have done her 
© qultice; but yet, bad as the is, the is an angel com- 
t parcd to rhis Fanny.“ Slipſlop then fell on Fanny, 
whom the hacked and hewed in the like barbarous 
manner, concluding with an obſervation, that there 
was always ſomething in thoſe Jow-lite creatures 
which muſt eternally diſtinguiſh them from their 
betters. Really,“ ſaid the lady, © I think there is one 
_ © exception to your rale; Lam certain you may gueſs 

* who | mean. —“ Not I, upon my word, Madam," 
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ſaid Slipſlop.—< I mean a youn fellow ; ſure 
© are the dulleſt wretch, ſaid the lady. 0 la, 1 


am indeed—Yes, truly, Madam, he is an accec. - 


< ſion,” anſwered Slipſlop.— Ay, is he not, Slipſlop? 
returned the lady. Is he not fo geuteel, that a 
prince might without a bluſh acknowledge him 
« for his ſvn. His behaviour is ſuch that would not 
©. ſhame the beit education. He borrows from his 
£ ſtation a condeſcenſion in every thing to his ſupe. 
© riors, yet unattended by that mean ſervility which 
is called goed behaviour in ſuch perſons. Ev 

thing he doth, hath no mark of the baſe motive of 
« fear, but vilibly ſhews ſome reſpect and gratitude, 
and carries with it the perſuaſion of love.—Aand 
then for his virtues; ſuch piety to his parents, ſuch 
tender affection to his ſiſter, ſuch integrity in his 
« friendſhip, ſuch bravery, ſuch neſs, that if he 
© had been burn a gentleman, his wife would have 
poſſeſſed the moſt invaluable blefling.” © To be 
« ſure, Ma'am,' ſaid Slipſlop. But as he is, an- 
ſwered the lady, if he had a thouſand more good 
qualities, it muſt render a woman of faſhion con- 
< temptible even to be ſuſpected of thinking of him: 
« yes, I ſhould deſpiſe myſelf for ſuch a thought. 
To be ſure, Ma'am,' ſaid Slipflop. © And why to 
be ſure?” replied the lady; thou art always one's 
«© echo. Is he not more worthy of afſection than a 
dirty country clown, though born of a family as 
« old as the flood, or an idle worthleſs rake, or little 
< puiſne beau of quality? And yet theſe we muſt 
£ condemn ourſelves to, in order to avoid the cen- 
« ſare of the world; to ſhun the contempt of athers, 
« we mult ally ourſelves to thoſe we deſpiſe ; we 
s muſt prefer birth, title, and fortune, to real merit. 
< Itis a tyranny of cuſtom, atyranny we mult comply 
s with: for we people of faſhion are the flaves of 
«< cuſtom.'—* Marry come up? ſaid Slipflop, who 
now well knew which party to take, ii I was a vo- 
man of your ladyſhip's fortune and quality, I would 
be a ſlave to no — “ Me, faid the lady, I am 
« ſpeaking if a young woman of faſhion, who had 
feen nothing of the world, fl. ould happen to bke 
« ſuch a fellow. Me, indeed ! I hoye thou doſt 
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not imagine“ No, Ma'am, to be ſure," cries Slip» 
%. No! what no?“ cried the laily. © Thou art 
always ready to anſwer before thou haſt heard ouc. | 
So far I muſt allow he is a charming ſellow. Me, 
indeed! No, Slipſlop, all thoughts of men are over 
« with me.—l have Joit a huſband, who—burt if T 
« ſhonld reflect, | ſhould run mad. My future caſe 
muſt depend upon forgetfulneſs. Shpflop, let me 
« h-ar fone of thy nonlente, to turn my thoughts 
© another way. What doſt thou think of Mr An- 
« drews?” © Why, I think,” fays Shpſlop, © he is the 
© haadſone!lt, aud moſt propereſt man I ever ſaw ; 
and if I was a lidy of the greateſt degree, it would 
be well for ſome folks. Your Ladythip may talk of 
© cuſtom if you pleafe ; but I am confidous there is no 
© moce compariſog between young Mr Andrews, and 
© matt of the young gentlemen who come to your La- 
© dythip's houle in London ; a parcel of whipper- 
© ſnapper ſparks : I would ſooner in our old par- 
ſon Adams: never tell me what people ſay, whilit 1 
© am happy in the arms of him 1 love. Some folks rail 
© againſt other folks, becauſe other folks have what 
* ſome folks would be glad of. And fo,' anſwer'd 
the lady, if you was a woman of condition, you 
would really marry Mr Andrews '— Yes, I aflare 
« your Ladyſhip,” replied Slipſlop, if he would have 
© me.'—* Fool, idiot,” cries the lady, © if he would 
© have a woman of ſaſhton ! Is that a queſtion ? © No 
truly, Madam,“ © ſaid Slipſlop, I believe it would 
© be none, if Fanny was out of the way ; and I am 
* confidous, if | was in your Ladyſhip's place, and 
liked Mr Joſeph Andrews, ſhe ſhould not itay in the 
© parith a moment. I am ſure Lawyer Scout would. 
© ſend her packing, if your Ladyſhip would but ſay 
© the word. This laft ſpeech of Slipflop raiſed a tem- 
pun in the mind of her miſtre(s. She feared Scout hack 
rayed her, or rather that ſhe had betrayed herſcif. 
Aſter (ome ſilence, and a double change of her com- 
plexion, firit to pale, and then to red, the thus ſpoke : 
© am aſtoniſhed at the liberty you give your tongue. 
* Would you inſinuate, that I employed Scout againſt 
© this wench, on the account of the fellow?“ La, 
© Ma'amn,” faid Slipilop, frighted out of her wits, J. 
B b 2 
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aſſaſſinate ſuch a thing!” © 1 think you dare nat?! 
anſwered the lady. I believe my conduct may Fg 
© fy malice itſelf to aſſert fo curied a flander. I! 
nad ever diſcovered any wantonneſs, any lightneſi 
© in my behaviour; if 1 had followed the example 
© of ſome whom thou haſt, I believe, teen, in allow. 
ing myſelf indecent liberties, even with a huſ. 
© band : but the dear man who is gone, (here the 
began to fob) ; was he alive again, (then the pro- 
© duced tears), could not upbraid me with any one 
act of tenderneſs or paflion. No, Slipſlop, al the 
© time I cohabited with him, he uever obtained even 
a kiſs from me, without my exprefiing reluctance 
© in the granting it. I am ſure he hiateli never 
« ſuſpected how much 1 loved him.-——Since his 
death, thou knowett, though it is almoſt fix weeks. 
< (it wauts but a day) ago, I have not admitted one 
« viſitor, till this tool my nephew arrived. I have 
© confined myſelf quite to one party of triends.— 
And can ſuch a conduct as this fear to be arraz 
< ed? To be accuſed not only of a paſſion which 1 
© have always deſpiſed, but of fixing it on ſuch an 
object, a creature ſo much beneath my notice. 
Upon my word, Ma'am, ' ſays Slipflop, © I do not 
© underftand your Ladyſhip, nor know I any thing 
< of the matter.“ I believe, indeed, thou doſt not 
< underitand me. Thoſe are delicacies which exiſt 
© only in ſuperior minds; thy coarie ideas cannot 


© comprehend them. Thou art a low creature, of 


the Andrews breed, a reptile of a lower order, a 
< weed that s in the common garden. of the 
creation. I affare your Ladyſhip, ſays Slipilop, 
whoſe paſſions were almoſt of as high an order as her 
lady's, © I have no more to do with Common Garden. 
© than otber folks. Really your Ladythip talks of 
< ſervants as if they were not born of the Chrittian 
< ſpecious. Servants have fleſh and. blood, as well as 
quality; and Mr Andrews himſelf is a proof that 
they have as good, if not better. And for my own 
< part, I can't perceive my Dears Þ are coarſer than. 
© other people's: Lam fure, if Mr Andrews was a 
« dear of mine, I ſhould not be aſhamed of him in 
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company with gentlemen ; for whoever hath ſeen 
«© him in his new cloaths, muſt confeſs he looks as 
© mach Hke a gentleman as any body. Coarſe, quo- 
© tha ! I can't bear to hear the poor young fellow 
run down neither; for I will ſay this, I never heard 
« him ſay an ill word of any body in his life. Iam 
« ſare his coarſenef5 doth not ly in his heart; for he 


© is the beft-natured man in the world; and as for 


his Kin, it is no coarſer than other people's, I am 
« ſure. His boſom, when a boy, was as white as dri- 


© ven ſhow ; and where it is not covered with hairs, . 


« js fo (Hill. Ifakins! if I was Mrs Andrews, with a 
© haadred a year, I ſhould not envy the beſt ſhe who 
« wears a head. A woman that could. not be ha 


« with ſuch a man, onght never to be fo : for it he 


can't make a. woman happy, I never yet beheld 
© the man who could. I fay again, I wiſh I was a 


[8 great lady for his ſake 3 believe when I had made 


© a geiitleman of him, he'd behave to, that no body 
© ſhould deprecate what I'had done; and I. fancy 
few would venture to tell him he was no gentle- 
© man to his face, nor to mine neither.“ At which 


words, tzking up the candles, ſhe aſked her miſtreſs, 
who had been ſome time in her bed, if the had 
any farther commands ; who mildly. anſwered ſhe 
had none; and telling her ſhe was a comical  crea»- 


ture, bid. her good - night. 
CHAN VIE 


Philofuphical repectious, the lite not to be found in am 
light French romance. Mr Booby's grave advice to" 


Joſeph, ard Fanny*s exceunter with' a beau. 


Tast, my good reader, hath fo vaſt a prevalence 
Lover the human mind, that there is ſcarce any 
tinng too ſtrange or too ſtrong to be aſſerted of it. 


The ſtory of the miſer, who, from loug accuſtoming 


to cheat others, came at lait to cheat himſelf, and with 
great delight and triumph picked his own pocket of. 
2 guinea to: convey to his hoard, is not impoſlible - 
In like manner it fares with the- 


Pructiſers of deceit, who, from having long deceiv ed 
8 Shes . B b 2. * 3 
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their acquaintance, gain at laſt a power of deceir. 
ing themſelves, and acquire tiiat very opinion (how. 
ever falſe) of their own abilities, excellencies aud 
virtues, into which they have for years, perhaps, en. 
deavoured to betray their neighbours. Now, reader 
to apply this obſervation to my. preſent: purpole, 
thou muft know, that as the paſſion, genera v called 
love, exerciſes moſt of the talents of the female or 
fair world; fo in. this they. now and then diſcover 
a ſinalt inclination to deceit ;- for which thou wik 
not be. angry. with the beautiful creatures, when 
thou. haſt conſidered, that at the age of ſeven, or 
ſomething earlier, Miſs is inſtructed by her mother, 
that maſter is a very mcnſtrous kind of ani 

who will, if the ſuffers him to come toe near. her, 
infallibly eat her up, and. grind her. to picces: 
that ſo far from kiſling er toying with him of her 
own accord, ſhe malt not admit — kiſs or toy 
with ber: and, laſtly, that ſhe mult never have any 
atlecion towards him; for if the ſhould, all her 
friends in petticoats would eſteem her a traitreis, 
point at her, and hunt her out of their ſociety. 
Theſe impreffions being firlt received, are farther 
aud deeper inculcated by their ſchool- miſtre ſles and 
companions ; fo that by the age of ten _ have 
eontracted. ſuch a dread and abhorrence of the - 
bove-named monſter, that, whenever they. fee bim, 
they fly from him as the innocent hare doth from 
the greyhound... Hence, to the age of fourteen or 
fi teen, they entertain a mighty antipathy to ma- 
er ; they reſolve, and frequeutly profeſs, that they 
8 * any {me te * or — 
tertain fond hopes o | ir lives out of his 
reach, of the I of which they have ſo viſi- 
ble an example in their maiden aunt. But 
when arrive at this peried, and have now 
paſs'd ſecond climacteric, when their wiſdom, 
grown riper, begins to ſee a little farther, aud from 
almoſt daily falling in maſter's way, to apprehend 
the great difficulty of keeping out of it; and when 
they obſerve him look often at them, aud ſome- 
times ver eagerly and earneſtly tos, (ſur . abe 
monſter ſeldom takes any notice of them till at 
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this age), they then begin to think of their danger: 
and as they perceive they cannot eaſily avoid him; 
the wiſer part bethink themſehes of providing by 
ether means for their ſecurity. They endeavour, 
by all the methods they can iuveut, to reuder theme. 


elves ſo amiable in his eyes, that he may have no 


inclination to hut them; in which they erally 


ſucceed fo well, that his eyes, by frequent languiſh - 


ing, ſoon leſſen their idea of his frerceneſs, and ſo 
far abate- their fears, that they venture to pale 
with him and when they perceire him fo different 


from what he hath been deſcribed; all genticnels,,. 


ſoftneſs, kindneſs, renderneſs, fondneſs, their dread- . 
ful apprebenſions vanith in a moment; and now, 
(it being uſual with the human mind to ſkip from 
one extreme to its oppolite, as eaſily, and almoſt as 
ſuddenly, as a- bird from one bough to another), 
love inſtantly ſucceeds to fear. But as it happens 
to perſons who have in their intancy been thorough- 
ly frightened with certain ne-perſons called ghoſts, 


that they retain their dread- of thoſe beings after 


they are convinced that there are no ſuch things; 


ſo theſe: young ladies, tho? they. ne longer. appre- 


hend devouring, cannot fo entirely ſbake off all 
that hath been inſtilled into them; they ſtill enter · 
tain the idea of that cenſure which was ſo ſtrong · 
imprinted on their tender minds, to which the 
larations of abhorrence they every day bear from 
their companions greatly contribute. To avoid this 
eenſure, therefore, is now their only care; for which 
purpoſe they ftill pretend the ſame averſion to the 
monſter : and the more they love him, the more ar- 
dently they counterfeit the antipathy. By the con. 
tinual and conſtant practice of which deceit on o- 
thers, they at length impoſe on themichves, and real 
ly believe they hate what th 1 * Thus indeed 
it happened to Booby, who loved ph long 
rei Os drab wg and : 4M I — more 
than ſhe ſuſpected. She had indeed, from the time 
of bis ſiſterꝰs arrival in the quality of her niece, aud 
from the tnſtant ſhe viewed. him in the dreſs and 
of a gentleman, began to conceive ſecret 


* 
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tv a defign which Love had concealed from herſelf, 
till a dream betrayed it to her. . 
Sus had no ſooner riſen than ſhe ſent for her ne. 
phew ; when he came to her, after many compli. 
ments on his choice, ſhe told him, He might per- 
ccive, in her condeſcenſion to admit her own ſervant 
to her table, that ſhe looked on the family of An- 
drews as his relations, and indeed hers; that as. he 
had married into ſuch a family, it became him to 
endeavour by all methods to raiſe it as much as 
poſſible. At length the adviſed him to uſe all his 
art to difluade Joſeph from his intended match, 
which would ſtill enlarge their relation to mean- 
neſs and poverty; concluding, that by a commiſſion 
in the army, or ſome other genteel employment, 
he might ſoon put young Mr Andrews on toot 
of a gentleman ; and that being once done, his ac. 
— — might quickly gain him an alliance 
which would not be to their difcredit.. 2 
Hex nephew heartily embraced this propoſal ; and. 
finding Mr Joſeph with his wife, at his return to her 
chamber, he immediately begau thus:. © My love to 
© my dear Pamela, brother, will extend. to all her 
c relations; nor ſhall I ſhew them lets reſpect than 
if I had married into the fainily of a duke. I hope 
„I have given you ſome early teſtimonies of this, 
and I continue to give you daily more. Yow 
c. will excuſe me therefore, brother, if my concern 
<. for your intereſt makes me mention what may be, 
* perhaps, diſagreeable to you to hear: but I muſt 
£ infilt upon it, that if you hare any value for my 
6, alliance or my friendſhip, you will decline any 
© thoughts of engaging farther with a girl, who is, 
© as you are a relation of mine, ſo much beneath 
you. I know there may be at firſt ſome difficulty 
*in your compliance, but that will daily diminiſh ; 
© and you will in the end ſincerely thank me for my 
©. advice. I own indeed the girl. is handſome; but 
© beauty alone is a poor ingredient, and will make 
© but an uncomfortable marriage. Sir, ſaid Jo»- 
ſeph, © I aſſure you her beauty is her leaſt 
tion; nor do I know a, virtue which that yo 


© creature is not policiied of.” As to her virtues, 
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anſwered Mr Booby, © you can be yet but a ſlender 
c a ny way but if the had never ſo many, you 
« will find her equal in theſe among her ſuperiors 
in birth and fortune, which now you are to eſteem 
on a footing with yourſelf; at leaſt 1 will take 
© care they ſhall ſhortly be fo, unleſs you prevent 
me by degrading 3 with ſuch a match, a 
« match I have hardly patience to think of, and 
« which would break the hearts of your parents, who 
© now rejoice in the expectation ot iceiny you make 
figure in the world.“ © I know not,' replied 
(n, that my parents have any power over my in- 
« QC\inations, nor am I obliped to ſacrifice my bappt 
nets to their whim or ambition: beſides, I ſhall be 
very forry to ſee, that the unexpected advance» 
ment af my ſiſter ſhould fo ſuddevly infpire them 
with this wicked pride, and make them deſpiſe 
their equals. I am reſolved on no account to quit 
my dear Fanny, no, theugh I could raiſe her as 
high above her preſent ſtation as you have raiſed 
< my filter.” £ you fifter, as well as myſelf,” taid 
Booby, * are greatly obli to vou for the compa» 
4 riſen 2 but, Sir, he is = worthy to be —— 
< in beauty to my Pamela, nor hath ſhe half her me- 
« rit. And beſides, Sir, as you eivilly throw m 
marriage with your ſiſter in my reeth, I mult tea 

£ you the wide difference between us: My fortune 
enabled me to pleaſe myſelf, and it would have 
been as overgrown a folly in me to have omitted 
< it, as in you to do it.* © My fortune enables me to. 
© pleaſe myſelf likewile,” aid Joſeph ; © for all my 
t pleaſure is centred in Fanny; and whilſt I have 
© health, I ſhall be able to ſupport her with my la- 
< bour iu that ſtation to which ſhe was born, and 
« with which the is content.“ Brother, faid Pamela, 
Mr Booby adviſes you as a friend; and, no doubt, 
« my papa and mamma will be of his opinion, and 
© will have great reaſon. to be angry with you for 
« deſtroying what his goodneſs hath done, and 
© throwing down our family again, after he hath 
« raiſed it. It would become you better, brother, to. 
pray for the aſſiſtance of grace againit ſuch a paſ- 
< Lon, than to indulge it. Sure, ſuter, you are 
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not in earneſt; I am ſure ſhe is your equal at 
© leaſt.” She was my equal, ecP areod Pamela; 
© but I am no Pamela Andrews, I am now 
© this gentleman's lady, and as ſuch am above her 
© I hope I ſhall never behave with an uubecoming 
« pride; but at the ſame time I thall always cudew- 
*. vour to know myſelf, and queition not the aſſiſt- 
© ance of to that purpoſe.” They were now 
Gd wo heck, and thus ended their dif 
courſe for the preſent, very little to the ſatisfaction 
of any of the parties. 

Faxxy was now walking in an avenue at ſome 
diſtance from the houſe, where Joſeph had promiſed 
to take the firſt opportunity of coming to her. She 
had not a ſhilling in the world, and had ſubſiſted 
ever ſince her return entirely on the charity of 
Parſon Adams. A young tleman, attended by 
many ſervants, came up to her, and aſked her if that 
was not the Lady Booby3;s houſe before him! This 
indeed he well knew, but had framed the queſtion 
for no other reaſon than to make her look up, and 
diſcover if her face was to the delicaey of her 
ſhape. He no ſooner. faw it than he was ſtruck with 
amazement. He ftop'd his horſe, and ſwore ſhe was 
the moſt beautiful creature he ever beheld. Then 
inſtantly alighting, and delivering his horſe to his 
ſervant, he rapt out half a dozen oaths that he would 
Kiſs her; to which the at firſt ſubmitted, be mg 
he would not be rude : but he was not ſatisfied with 
the civility of a ſalute, nor even with the rudeſt at- 
tack he could make on her lips, but caught her in 
bis arms, and endeavoured to kiſs her breafts, which 
with all her ſtreugth the reſiſted ; and, as our ſpark 
was not of the Hercalean race, with ſome difficulty 
prevented. The young gentleman being ſoon out 
of breath in the ſtruggle, quitted her, and remount- 
ing his horſe, called one of his ſervants. to him, 


whom he ordered to {tay behind with her, and make 
her any offers whatever, to prevail on her to return 
boiue with him in the evening, and to aſſure her bo 
would take her into keeping. He then rode on with 
his. other ſervants, and arrived at the lady's houle, 
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to whom he was a diltant relation, and was coine 
to pay a vilit. . 

Tur truity fellow, who was _—_—_— in an office 
he had been long accuſfioned to, diſcharged his part 
with all the fidelity and dexterity inagmable, but 
to no purpoſe. She was entirely deaf to his offers, 
and rejected them with the utmoſt diidain. At laſt. 
the pimp, who lad perhaps more warm blood about 
him than his maſter, began to ſolicit for himieli; he 
told her, though he was a ſervant, he was a man of 
ſome fortune, which he would make her miltreſs of 
—and this withovt any iniult to her virtue, for that 
he would marry her. She antwered, it his maſter 
himſelf, or the greateſt lord in the land, would 
marry her, ſhe would retule him. At lait being 
weary with perſuaſions, aud on fire with her charms, 
which would have almoit kindled a flame in the bo- 
ſom of an ancient philoſopher, or modern divine, 
he faſtened his horſe to the ground, and attacked 
her with much more force than the gentleman had 
exerted. Poor Fanny would not have been able to 
reſiſt his rudeneſs a long time; but the deity who 
preſides over chaſte love, ſent her Joſeph to her aſ- 
ſiſtance. He no ſooner came within ſight, and 
perceived her ſtruggling with a man, than like a 
canon-ball, or like lightning, or any thing that is 
{witter, if any thing be, he ran towards her, and 
co . ing up juſt as raviſher had torn her hand- 
kerchiet” trom her breaſt, betore his lips had touched 
that ſeat of innocence and bliſs, he dealt him fo luſty 
a blow in that part of his neck which a rope would 
have become with the utmoſt propriety, that the 
tellow ſtaggered backwards; and. perceiving he had 
to do with ſomethiug rougher than the little, tender, 
trembling hand of Fanny, he quitted her, aud turn- 
ing about ſaw his rival, with fire flathing from his 

eyes, again ready to aflail him; and indeed, before 
he could well defend himſelti, or return the firſt 
blow, received a ſecond, which, had it fallen on that 
Part of the ſtomach to which it was directed, would 
have been probably the laſt he would have had an 
occ ation for; but the ravither liiting up his hand, 
drove the blow upwards to his mouth, whence it 
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diſlodged three of his teeth; and now not conceiving ; 
any extraordinary affection for the beauty of 
ſeph's perſon, nor being extremely pleated with this 
method of ſalutation, he collected all his force, and 
aimed a blow at joſesh's breatt, which he artfully 
rried with one tiit, io that it loſt its torce entire 

u the air, and (teppiny one foot backward, he dart- 
ed his filt fo fiercely at his enemy, that had he not 
caught it in his haud, (tor he was a boxer of no iu - 
ferior fame), it maſt have tumbled him on the ground. 
And now the raviſher meditated another blow, which 
he aimed at that part of the breaſt where the heart 
is lodged ; Joſeph did not catch it as before, yet ſo 
228 its aim, that it fell directly on his noſe, 

ut with abated force. Joſeph then moving both 
filt and foot forwards at tie ſame time, threw his 
head fo dexterouſly into the flomach of the raviſher, 
that he fell a lifeleſs lump on the tield, where he lay 
many minutes breathleſs and motionleſs. 

Wurx Fanny ſaw her Joſeph reccive a blow in his 
face, and blood running in a ſtream from him, ſhe 
began to tear her hair, and iuvoke all human and 
divine power to his aſſiſtance. She was not, how- 
ever, long under this affliction, before Joſeph haviug 
conquered his enemy, ran to her, and aſſured her he 
was not hart; the then initantly fell on her knees, 
and thanked God that he had made Joſeph the means 
of her reſcue, and at the ſame time preſerved him 
from being injured in attempting it. She oflered 
with her handkerchief to wipe his blood from his 
face ; but he ſeeing his rival atterapting to recover 
his legs, turned to him, and aſked him if he had 
enongh ; to which the other aniwered he had; for 
he believed he had fought with the devil inſtead of 
a man; and looſening his horie, taid, he ſhould not 
have attempted the wench, it he had known the had 
been ſo well provided for. | 

Fanxy now begged Joleph to return with her to 
Parton Adams, and to promiſe that he would leave 
her no more. Theſe were propoſitions ſo agreeable to 
Joſeph, that, had he heard them, he would have gi- 
ven an immediate aſſent: but indeed his eyes were 
now his only ſeuſe; for you may remember, reader, 
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that the raviſher had tore her handkerchief from 
Fanny's neck, by which he had diſcovered ſuch a 
fight, that Joſeph hath declared all the ſtatues he 
ever beheld were ſo much infenor to it in beauty, 
that it was more capable of converting a man into a 
flatue, than of being imitated by the greateſt maſter 
of that art. This modeſt creature, whom no warmth 
in ſummer could ever ind ou to _ K to 
the wanton ſun, a modeſty to w , „they 
owed their inconceivable whiteneſs, had ſtood 4 
minutes bare - necked in the preſence of Joſeph, before 
her apprehevſion of his danger, and the horror of 
ſeeing bis blood, would ſuffer her once to reflect on 
what concerned hericlf; till at lait, when the cauſe 
of her concern had vaniſked, an admiration at his ſi- 
lence, together with obſerving the fixed poſition of 
his eyes, produced an idea in the lovely maid, which 
brought more blood into her face than had ſlowed 
irom Joſeph's noſtrils. The ſnowy hue of her boſom 
was likewiſe exchanged to vermilion, at the inſtant 
when ſhe clapped her handkerchief round ber neck. 
Joſeph ſaw the uncaſineſs that ſhe ſuſſered, and im- 
mediately removed his eyes from an object, in ſurvey- 
ing which he had felt the greateſt delight which the 
organs of fight were capable of conveying to his ſoul. 
So great was his fear of offending her, and fo truly 
did his paſtion tor her deſerve the noble name of love. 

Faxxy, being recovered from her contuſion, which 
was almoſt equalled by what Joſeph had felt from 
obſerving it, again mentioned her requeſt; this was 
inſtantly aud gladly complied with, and together 
they croſſed two or three fields, which brought them 
to the habitation of Mr Adams. SS; 


c H A p. vii. 


A diſcourſe which happened between Mr Adams, Me- 
Adams, Joſeph and Fanny; with ſome behaviour of 
Mr Adams, which would be calied by ſome few rea- 
ders very low, abſird, and unnatural. ; 


HE parſon and his wife had juſt ended a 
diſpute, when the lovers came to the door. In- 
deed this young couple had been the ſubject of the 
"=" WW Þ 
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diſpute ; for Mrs Adams was one of thoſe 
people who never do any thing to injure their fa. 
milies, or, perhaps, one of thoſe good mothers who 
would even ſtretch their conſcience to ſerve their 
children. She had long entertained hopes of ſeei 
her eldeſt daughter ſucceed Mrs Slipflop, and of 
making her ſecond fon an exciſeman by Lady Booby's 
intereſt, Theſe were expectations ſhe could not 
eudure the thoughts of quitting, and was therefore 
very uneaſy to ſee her huſband fo reſolute to oppoſe 
the lady's intention in Fanny's affair. She told him, 
It behoved every man to take the firſt care of his 
family ; that he had a wife and fix children, the 
maintaining and providing for whom would be bu- 
ſineſs enough for him, without intermeddling in 
other folks affairs; that he had always preached up 
ſubmiſſion to ſuperiors, and would do ill to give an 
example of the contrary behaviour in his own con- 
duct; that if Lady Booby did wrong, ſhe muſt an- 
Fwer for it herſelf” and the ſin would not ly at their 
door; that Fanny had been a ſervant, and bred up 
in the lady's own family, and conſequently ſhe mutt 
have known more of her than they did; and it was 
very improbable, if ſhe had bebaved herſelf well, 
that the lady would have been ſo bitterly her ene- 
my; that perhaps he was too much inclined to 
think well of her, becauſe the was handſome, but 
thand{oine women were often no better than they 
;zhould be; that God made ugly women as well as 
handſome ones; and that if a woman had virtue, 
it ſignified nothing whether ſhe had beauty or no. 
For all which reaſons ſhe concluded he ſhould obli 
the lady, and ſtop the future publication of 
| banns. But all theſe excellent arguments had no 
effect on the parſon, who perſiſted in doing his duty, 
without re ing the conſequence it might have 
on his worldly intereſt ; he endeavoured to anfwer 
her as well as he could, to which ſhe had juſt finiſh- 
ed her reply, (for ſhe had always the lait word eve- 
ry where but at church), when Joſeph and Fanny 
entered their kitchen, where the parſon and his 
. wife then ſat at breakfaſt, over ſome bacon and 


cabbage. There was a coldneſs in the civility of 


» 
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Mrs Adams, which perſons of accurate ſpeculation 
might have obſerved, but eſcaped her preſent guelts; 
indeed it was a good deal covered by the heartine(s 
of Adams, who no ſooner heard that Fanny had 
neither eat nor drank that morning, than he pro- 
ſcented her a bone of bacon he had juit been guaw- 
ing, being the only remains of his proviſion, and 
then ran nimbly to the tap, and produced a mug of 
ſinall beer, which he called ale; however, it was 
the beit in his houſe. Joſeph, addreffing himſelf to 
the parſon, told him the diſcourſe which had { gray 
between Squire Booby, his ſiſter, and himſelf, con- 
cerning Fanuy: he then acquainted him with the 
dangers whence he had reicued her, and commu- 
nicated. ſome apprehenſions on her account. He 
concluded, that he ſhould never have an eaſy mo- 
ment till Fauny was abſolutely his, aud begged 
that he might be ſuffered to fetch a licence, ſay- 
ing, He could eatily borrow the money. The par- 
fon anſwered, That he had already given his ſen- 
timents concerning a licence, and that a very few 
days would make it unneceflary. * Joſeph,” ſays he, 
© I with this haſte doth not ariſe rather from your 
© 1 npatience than your fear; but as it certainly 
© (ſprings troin one of theſe cauſes, Iwill examine 
© both. Or each of theſe, therefore, in their turn: 
and firſt, for the firit of theſe, namely, Impatience. 
© Now, child, I mult inform you, that it in your 
« purpoled marriage with this young woman, you 
have no intention but the indulgence ot carnal 
© appetites, you are guilty of a very heinous fin. 
C. —_ was ordained for nobler purpoſes, as 
« you will learn when you hear the ſervice, provi- 
* ded on that occaſion, read to you. Nay, perhaps, 

if you are a good lad, I ſhall give you a ſermon 
gratis, wherein I ſhall demonſtrate how little re- 
* gard ought to be had to the fleſh on ſuch occa- 
© zous, The text will be, child, Matthew the vth, 
© and part of the 28th verſe, Whoſcever iooketh on 4 
* woman, ſo as to luſt after her. The latter part I thall 
* omit, as foreign to my purpoſe. Indeed all ſuch 
n are to be greatly ſub- 
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dued, if not eradicated, before the rea 
© can be ſaid to be — to honour. To 
4m with a view titying theſe mclink. 
6 — is a proſtitution of that holy ceremony, and 
* muſt entail a curſe on all who o lightly under 
take it. If, therefore, this haſte ariſes from in. 
« patience, you are to correct, and not give way to 
< it. Now, as to the ſecond head which 1 

« ſed to ſpeak to, namely, Fear: it argues a diffi. 
« dence highly criminal of that Power in which 
alone we ſhould put our truſt, ſeeing we may be 
c well aſſured that he is able not only to defeat the 
4 deſigns of our enemies, but even to turn their 
© hearts. Inſtead of taking, therefore, any unju- 
c ſtifiable or deſperate means to rid ourſelves of 
© fear, we ſhould reſort to prayer only on theſe-oc- 
© caſions; and we may be then certain ef obtain- 
ing what is beſt for us. When any accileut threg- 
tens us, we are not to deſpair, nor, when it over. 
E takes us, to prieve ;- we muſt ſubmit in alFthin 

© to the will of Providence, an«|-ſet our affections 
< fo much on nothing here, that we eaunct quit it 
4 without reluctance. You are a young man, and 
< can know but little of this world; T am older, 
and have ſeen a great deal. All paſliens are eri - 
* minal in their enceſi ; and even love itſelf, if it 
© is not ſubſervient to our duty, may render us 
4 blind to it. Had Abraham ſo loved — — 
4 as to refuſe the ſacrifice required, is there any 

4 many good qualities, and value you for them: 
« ud co 3 G8 rere 
< which is committed to my cure, I cannot fee any 
fault without reminding you of it. You are 
too much inclined to — „ child, and have ſet 
your aſſections ſo abſolu on this young wo- 
n at your hands, 1 
< fear you would reluctantly part with ber. Now, 
believe me, no Chriſtian ought ſo to ſet his heart 
« on any perſon or thing in this world, but that 
s whenever it ſhall be required or taken from him in 


any manner by Divine Providenee, he may be able, 
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rr 
ſtood leut a moment, and ſuon began to- 


the paſſions, and 
conqueſt of them by ow | 

uot at leifure now to hearken to his advice. © Child, 
child,“ faid he, do —_ about hapeſfibilities.. 
Had it been any other of my children, I could 
© have borne it with paticnce; but my litde prattles, 
the dur ling and. comfort of my old -the. liv 
© tle wretch to be ſnatched out of lite juſt at itven- 
5 trance” mato id; the ſweeteſt, beſt- boy, 
© who never did a thing to offend me. It was but 
this morning l gave him his firſt leſſon in Q aun. 
© This was the very book he learnt ;; poor child! it 


© never met m oue 
* lad — 2 — 
in Fanny arms.—* My poor „ hall I never 
* ſee — more ?* 8 — Yes, farely;” 
fays Jofeph, © and in a better place; you will meet 
= never to part more. i believe the parton 
not hear theſe words, for he paid fittle 
to them, but went on lamenting wilt the tears 
trickled down inte his boſbm. At latt he cried ont, 
Where is my little darling? and was fallying out, 
hen, to his ſurpriſe and joy, in which I hope 
the reader will ſympathize, he met his ſon in a wet 
eoadition indeed, d but alive, and running towards 
Him. The who brought the news of his mif᷑- 
fortune been a little too cager, as people ſome- 
22 no very good principle, 
| © 3 ; 
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to relate ill news; and ſccing him fall into tho - 
ver, infead of running to hie afiltance, directly ran 


— — 
he killed and cmbraced his & 


.thoſe with which a man receives the | 
.treacherous engines of his wicked purpoſes ; 
thoſe with which a-werthleſs younger brother withes 
inal on. Een of — or a man ——— 
rival on a miſtreſ, a 

—_ reader, felt the ebuli 


had 
two courtiers feel in ene anether's embraces ; not 
vile, 
not 


| — endeavour to aſſiſt thee. 
_ Wawszy i mainly endean were over, the parſon, tak- 
1 thus :—* No, Joſeph, dv 
not give too much way to thy — 2 4 
JA — The, 
nor perhaps of Job, could bear no lon ITT 
rupted the pariſon, ſaying, It was to give ad- 
vice than take it ; 2 he perceive he could 
i entirely conquer himſelf, when he a 
he bad loſt kis a, or when he found him recovered 
— Boy,' xtplied Adams, raiſing his voice, it 
© not become green heads to adviſe grey hairs.— 
Thou art ignorant of the — of fatberiy 
< affection; when thou art a father, thou wilt be 
capable then only of k what a father can 
4 feel, No man is obliged to impoſlibilities ; and 
< the loſs of a child is one of thoſe. great trials, 
« where our ief may be allowed to become immo- 
« derate,” Well, Sir,” cries Joſeph, — ber lob 
6 a miſtreſs as well as you * 
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« would grieve me equally.” Ves, but ſuch love 
'« is — and — — and ought to 
be „ anſſwe Adams; it ſavouis too 
much of the fHleſh:* * Sure, Sir, ſays Jotleph, 1 
not ſinful to love my wiſe, no, not even to doat 
% on her to diſtractiou ! Indeed, but it is,“ ſad 
Adams. Every man ought to love his wife,” no 
doubt; we are commanded ſo to do; but we ought 
„te love her with moderation aud diſcretion. '— 
„am afraid I ſhall be guilty of fome-ſin, in ſpite 
„ all my endeavours,” ſays joſeph 3 for I ſhall love 
„% without any moderation, I am ture.'—+ You talk 
« foolithly and childithly,' cries Adams. © Indeed," 
ſays Mrs Adams, who had liſtened to the latter patt 
of the converiation, you talk more fooliſhly yout- 

.« felf. I hope, my dear, you will never preach any 
4 ſuch doctrine, as that huſbands can love their wives 
too well. If ] knew you had ſuch a ſermon in the 
' © houſe, I am fure | would burn it; and 1 declare, 
if ] had not been convinced you had loved me as 
© well as you could, I can anſwer or myſelf, I ſhould 
have hated and deipiſed you. Marry come up! 
© Fine doctrine indeed ! A wite hath a right to inſiſt 
© on her huſband's loving her as much as ever he 
can; and he is a finful villain whe doth not. Doth 
4 he not promiſe to jove her, and to comfort hen, 
and to cheriſh her, and all that? I am ſure I remem- 
© ber it all, as well as if I had repeated it over but 
« yeſterday, and ſhall never forget it. Beſides, I am 
certain you do not preach as you practiſe : tor 
you havę been a loving and a cherithing huſband 
to me, that's the truth on't; and why you ſhould 
< endeavour to put ſuch wicked nonſenſe into this 
young man's head, I cannot deviſe. Don't hear- 
ken to him, Mr Joſeph, be as good a haſband as 
„you are able, and love your wife with all your 
body, and ſoul too.” Here a violent rap at the 
door put an end to their diſcourſe, and produced a 
Kene which the reader will find in the next chapter. 
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CHAP. IX. 


A viſit which the good Lady Booby and her petite Euer 
Paid to the parſon. 


TZ. 
— —— 
ful beauty neas her houſe, 


wich which he ſpoke of her, 
| it muit be F — 
deligu of bringing them better 
entertain hopes 


's, with his cane mimick 
The people 


Sedo fa ſhe ſhould have ſound ber in B 
better manner. The pariſon made no 
though he was in his half caſſock, and a flav 
night-cap. He ſaid, they were heartily welcome to 
his poor cottage, an and turning to Mr Didappers 
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out, Nor: mea renidet in domo lacunar. The beau 
autwered, He did not underitand Welch: at which 
«the parſon ftared, and made no reply. | 
Ma Didapper, or Beau Didapper, was a young 
ntleman of about four foot five inches in height. 
e wore his own hair, though the icarcity of i 
might have given him Gflicient excuſe for a perri- 
ig. His face was thin and pale : the ſhape of bis 
ody and legs none ef the beit; for he had very 
narrow ſhoulders, and no calt ; and his gait miglu 
tore properly be called ing than walking. 
The qualitications of his mind were well adapted tv 
his perſon. We ſhall handle them firit negatively. 
He was not entirely 3 for he could talk z 
kttle French, and fing two or three Italian ſongs: 
he had lived too mach in the world to be bathtul, 
and too much at court to be proud: he feemed not 
much inclined to avarice ; for he was proſuie in his 
expences 2 nor had he all the features of I 
lity; for he never gave a fthilling :—no bater of 
women ; for he always dangled after them; yet © 
Ertl 4a bjodt to Inſt, that be had, among thote who 
new him beſt, the character ot moderation iz 
bis pleaſures. Ne drinker of wine; nor ſoe ad- 
gicted to but that.a hot word or two from 
an adverſary made him immediately cool. 


* 
- 


fortune, he choſe, for tho pitifi 
ration of a place of little 
entirely on wall of 
who trea 
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Tu parſon and his company retreated from the 
chimney-lide, where they had been ſeated, to give 
room to the lady and hers. Inſtead of returnin 
of the curtſies or extraordinary civilities of Mrs 
Adams, the lady, turning to Mr Booby, cried out 
Quelle Bete Quel Animal !' And preſently after dif. 
covering Fanny (tor ſhe did not need the circum- 
ſtance of her ſtanding by Joſeph to aſſure the iden- 
ti —.— perſon) ſhe aſked —— beau, Whether he 
did not think her a pretty girl?! Begad, Madam,” 
anſwered. he, tis the rely Rims I more © I did _ 
© imagine,” replied the lady, © you had ſo good a 
t taſte. * Becauſe I never liked you, I warrant,' cries 
the beau. Ridiculous! ſaid ſhe ; you know you was 
© always my. averſion.” I would. never mention 
4 4 anſwered the beau, with that face ; 
dear Lady Booby, waſh your face before you men- 
tion averſion, I beteech you.“ He then laughed, 
and turued about to coquet it with Fanny. 

Mas Adams had been all this time beggin and 
praying the ladies to fit down, a favour w be at 
had 


nch 

obtained. The little boy to whom the accident 
, {till keeping bi 

chid. by bis. mother for not being more mannerly: 

but. Lady Booby took h's part, and commending his 


is place by the tire, was 


Id the parſon he was his very picture. She 
a book in his hand, aſked, * if he could 


beauty, to 
read?“ 
dam; he is juſt got into Quz Genus.“ A ig for 
< quere genius, anſwered ſhe, © let me hear him read 
© alittle tngliſth.'—* Lege, Dick, lege, ſaid Adams: 
but the boy made no anſwer, till he ſaw the parſon 
knit his-brows;. and then cried, I don't underil and 
4 you, father... © How, boy” ſays Adams, What 
£ doth make iu the imperative. mood ? leyito, 
„ doth it not? Les, anſwered Dick.“ And 
hat beſides?” ſays the father. ,* quoth the 
Gn, after ome heſitation, A good boy, ſays the 


father: © and now, child, what is the Englith of le- 

« go?'—To which the boy, after long puzzling, an- 
+ * Leſt this hou appear unnatural to fome readers, we think 
proper to acquaint them, that it is taken verbatim from very 
polite converlauon. 


es ;* cried Adams, a little Latin, Ma- 
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ſwered, he could not teil. How,' cries Adams, in 
a paſſion, What, hath the water waſhed away 
« your learning ?? Why, what is Latin for the 
© Engliſh verb read? Conſider before you ſpeak. 


The child conſidered ſome time, and then the par- 


ſon cried (twice or thrice, © Le—, le—.“ Dick an- 
ſwered, Lego.“ Very well ;—and then what is 
the Engliſh," ſays the parſon, © of the verb lego. 
— To read,' cried Dick—* va _ ſaid 3 
© parion, a good , you can do well, if you wi 
take pains. —l Aae — Ladyſhip he is — 
above eight years old, and is out of his Propria 
que Maribus already.—Come, Dick, read to her 
4 Ladyſhip;'—which the again deſiring, in order to 

ive the beau time and opportunity with Fanny, 
Dick began as in the following chapter. 


CHAP. X. 


The hiſtory of two friends, which may afford an 7 
leſſon to all thoſe perſons who happen to take up their 
reſidence in married families. 


EoxarD and Paul were two friends.'——Pro- 

4 nounce it Lennard, child,” cried the parſon.— 
Pray, Mr Adams, ſays Lady Booby, * let your 
ſen read without 4uterruption.*” Dick then pro- 
ceeded. Lennard and Paul were two friends, 
« who, having been educated together at the ſame 
* ſchool, commenced a friendſhip which they pre- 
© ſerved < long time for each other. It was ſo deep- 
C i fixed in both their minds, that a long abſence, 
during which they had maintained no correſpon- 
© dence, did not eradicate nor leflen it: but it re- 
* vived-in all its force at their firſt meeting, which 


© was not till after fifteen years abſence, moſt of 


© which time Lennard had {ſpent in the Eaſt-Indi-es.” 
——— Pronounce it ſhort, Indies, ſays Adams. 
© Pray, Sir, be quiet,“ ſays the lady—The boy re- 
© peated in the Ealt-Indies, whilit Paul had 


* ſerved his king and country in the army. Jn which 
© diflerent ſervices they had found ſuch different 
* ſucceſs, that Lennard was now married, and re- 
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tired with a fortane of thirty thouſand pounds; 
< and Paul was arrived to the degree of a lieuteuant 
of foot, and was net worth a ſingle ſhilling. 

© Tax regiment in which Faul was ftati 
happened to be ordered into quarters within a 
« ſmall diſtance from the eftate which Lennard had 
« purchaſed, and where he was ſettled. This latter, 
« who was now become a country gentleman, and a 
« julttce of peace, came to attend the quarter-ſe(- 
* flions in the town where his old friend was quar- 
© tered. Soon after his arrival, ſome atlair in which 
aà ſoldier was concerned, occaſioned Paul to attend 
* the juſtices. Manhood aud time, and the change 
«© of climate, had fo much altered Lennard, that 
Paul did not immediately recollect the featmes 
« of his old acquaintauce : but it was otherwiſe with 
Lennard, he knew Paul the moinent he ſaw him; 
nor could he contain himiclf trom quitting the 
« bench, and running haſtily to embrace him. Paul 
« ſtood at firſt a little farpriſed ; but had foon ſuf- 
« ficient information from his friend, whom he no 
© ſooner remembered, than he returned his embrace 
« with a paſhon which made many ot the ſpectators 
* laugh, and gave to ſome tew a much higher and 
more aprecable ſenſation. | 

Nat to detain the reader with minute circum- 
£ ſtances, Lennard inſiſted on his friend's return- 
+ ing with him to his houſe that evening: which 
« requeſt was complied with, and leave for a 
* month's abſence for Paul obtained of the com - 
© manding officer. | 

© Ir it was poffible for any circumſtance to pire 
any addition to the happineſs which Paul pro- 
© poſed in this viſit, he received that additional 


« picaſurec, by finding, on his arrival at his friend's 


© houſe, that his lady was an old acquaintance 
which he had formerly contracted at his quarters; 


© and who had always appeared to be of a moſt 


« agreeable temper: a character ſhe had ever main- 
© tained among her intimates, being of that-num- 


ber, every individul of which is called quite the 


< beſt fort of woman in the world. 
But good as this lady was, ſhe was ſtill a wo- 


— O_o. — — 


| 
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man; that is to ſay, an angel, and not an an- 
gel. - ou muſt miſtake, child,“ cries the , 
for you read nonſenſe.” © It is ſo in the book,” 
anſwered the fon. Mr Adams was then filenced by 
authority, and Dick proceeded. —* For though her 
< perſon was of that kind to which men attribute 
the name of _—_— yet in her ty ns was per- 
« fetly woman. Of which a t de of ob- 
0 — gave · tlie moſt — ns produces 
© molt pernicious inſtance. 

A par or two paſs'd after Paul's arrival, before 
any inſtances of this appeared; but it was im- 
e ble to conceal it long. Both ſhe and her huſ- 


© band ſoon loſt all apprehenſion from their friend's 


« preſence, and fell to their diſputes with as much 
© vigour as ever. Thefe were flill purſued with 
© the utmoſt ardour and eagerneſs, however tri- 
« fling the cauſes were whence they firſt aroſe. Nax, 
© however incredible it may ſeem, the little conſe- 
« quence of the matter in debate was frequently 


_ given as a reaſon for the fiercenefs of the conten- 


© tion, as thus; © If you loved me, fare you would 
© never diſpute with me ſuch a trifle as this.” The 
* anſwer to which ts -_ obvious; for the argu- 
© ment would hold equally on both fides, and was 
© conſtantly retorted with ſome addition, as“ I am 
* ſure I have much more reaſon to ſay fo, who 
am in the right. During all theſe diſputes, Paul 
© always kept ſtrict ſHence, and preferred an even 
« countenance, without ſhewing the leait viſible in- 
© clination to either party. One day, however, 
* when Madam had left the room in a violent fury, 
© Lennard could not refrain 'from referring his 
© cauſe to his friend. Was ever any thing fo un- 
© reaſonable, ſays he, as this woman ? What ſhall I 
© do with her? I doat on her to diſtraction : nor 
© hare I any cauſe to complain of more than this 
© obſtinacy in her temper; whatever ſhe aflerts 
© ſhe will maintain againſt all the reaſon and con- 
© viction in the world. Pray give me your advice. 
* —fFirit, ſays Paul, I will 3 my opinion, which 
is flatly, that you are in the wrong; for ſuppoF- 


© ing ſhe is in the _ the ſubject of your 
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< contention any ways material ? What ſignified it 
< whether you was married in a red or a yellow 
< waiſtcoat ? for that was your diſpute, Now ſup- 
< poſe ſhe was miſtaken, as you love her you ſay 6 
< tenderly, and I believe ſhe deſerves it, would it 
< not have been wiſer to have yielded, tho 

< certainly knew yourſelf in the right, than to give 
either her or yourſelf any uneaſineſs? For my 
< own part, if ever I marry, I am reſolved to enter 
< into * _ 8 in all diſ- 
« putes, tally about trifles), that party who 
is moſt convinced they are = Joy hall — | 
< ſurrender the victory; by which means we ſhall 
£ both be forward to give up the cauſe. I own, ſaid 
Lennard, my dear friend, ſhaking him by the 
hand, there 1s great truth and reaſon in what you 
< ſay; and I will for the future endeavour to fo 

your advice. They ſoon after broke up the con- 
< verſation, and Lennard going to his wife aſked 
< her pardon, and told ber kis fiend had convinced 
< him he had been in the wrong. She immediately 
began a vaſt encomium on Paul, in which he fe. 
© conded her, and both agreed he was the worthieſt 
and wiſeſt man upon earth. When next they met, 
< which was at ſupper, tho' ſhe had promiſed not to 
c mention what her huſband told her, ſhe could not 
« forbear caſting the kindeit and molt affectionate 
< looks on Paul, and aſked him, with the ſweeteſt 
« voice, whether ſhe ſhould help him to ſome potted 
«£ woodcock ?—Potted partridge, my dear, you mean, 
« ſays the huſband. My dear, ſays ſhe, I aſk your 
friend if he will cat any potted woodcock ; and I 
am ſure I muſt know who potted it. I think I 
© ſhould know too, who ſhot them, reply'd the huſ- 
band, and I am convinced that I have not ſeen a 
c woodcock this year; however, tho' I know I am in 
c the right I ſubmit and the potted partridge is pot- 
£ ted woodcock, if you delire to have it ſo. It is 
« equal to me, ſays ſhe, whether it is one or the 
other; but you would perſuade one out of one's 
« ſenſes ; to be ſure you. are always in the right in 
« your own opinion; but your friend, I beheve, 


£ knows which he is cating. Paul auſwered nothing, 
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and the diſpute continued, as uſual, the 2 
c of the evening. The next morning the lady 
For 5 f 5 

« accidentally meeting Paul, and being convinced 
he was her friend, and of her ſide, accoſted him 
thus: l am certain, Sir, you have long ſince won- 
« dered at the unreaſonableneſs of my huſband. He 
« is indeed, in other reſpects, a ſort of man ; 
but ſo poſitive, that no woman but one cf my 
« complying temper could poflibly live with him. 
« Why, laſt night, now, was ever any creature ſo 
© unreaſonable l am certain you muſt condemn. 
* him.—Pray, anſwer me, was be not in the wrong! 
Paul, after a ſhort ſilence, ſpoke as 2 clam 
* forry, Madam, that as | manners obliges me 
to auſwer againſt any wlll, ſo an adherence to 
* truth forces me to declare myſelf of a different 
7 opinion. To be plain and honeſt, you was en- 
« tirely in the wrong; the cauſe I own not worth 
« diſputing, but the bird was undoubtedly a par- 
© tridge.” O Sir,“ replied the lady, I cannot poſ- 
* ſibly help your taſte.— Madam, returned Paul, 
that is v little material; for had it been other - 
wiſe, a huſband might have expected ſubmiſſion.— 
Indeed! Sir,“ ſays the; *© I aflure you Yes, Ma- 
dam, cried he, © he might from a perſon of your 
excellent underſtanding ; and, pardon me for 72 
ing ſuch a condeſcenſion would have ſhewn a ſu- 
« periority of ſenſe even to your huſband himſelf.” 
„But, dear Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, why ffould 1 ſubmit 
« when I am in the right? For that very reaſon,” 
« anſwered he; © it would be the greateſt inſtance 
of aſſection imaginable: for can any thing be a 

ater object of our compaſſion, than a perſon we 
love in the wrong!“ © Ay, but I ſhould endeavour,” 
ſaid the, © to ſer him right. Pardon me, Madam,” 
anſwered Paul, I will apply to your own expe- 
rience, if you ever found your arguments had that 
© effect. more our judgment ers, the leſs we 
© are willing to own it: for my own part, I have 
© always obſerved the perſons who maintain the 
£ worlt fide in any conteſt, are the warmeſt.” Why, 
© ſays the, © I muſt confeſs there is truth in what 
© you ſay, and I will rr to practiſe it. The 
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* huſband then coming in, Paul departed. And Len- 
© nard approaching his wife with an air of 
* humour, told her he was ſorry for their foolith 
« diſpute the laſt night: but he was now convinced 
© of his error. She anſwered ſmiling, She believed 
* ſhe owed his condeſcenſion to his complaiſance ; 
that ſhe was aſhamed to think a word had paſſed 
on fo filly an occaſion, eſpecially as ſhe was fatiſ- 
ned ſhe had been miſtaken. A little contention 
* followed, but with the ntmoſt good-will to each 
© other, and was concluded by her aflerting, that 
Paul had thoroughly convinced her fhe had been. 
in the wrong. Upon which they both united in 
the praiſes of their common friend. - 

* PauL now paſled his time with t ſatisfac- 
tion; theſe diſputes being much frequent, as 

well as ſhorter than . but the devil, or ſome 
unlucky accident, in which perhaps the devil had 
no hand, ſhortly put an end to his happineſs. He 
< was now eternally the private referee of every dif- 
« ference ; in which, after having perfectly, as he 
thought, eſtabliſhed the doctrine of ſubmiſſion, he 
© never ſcrupled to aſſure both privately, that they 
« were in the right in every argument, as before he 
had followed the contrary method. One day a 
violent litigation happened in his abſence, and 
both parties agreed to refer it to his deciſion. The 
< hutband profeiſing himſelf ſure the decifion would 
© be in his favour; the wife anſwered, He might be 
< miſtaken ; for ſhe believed his friend was convin- 
© ced how ſeldom ſhe was to blame—and that if he 
«© knew all The huſband replied, —* My dear, I 
© have no deſire of any retroſpect ; but I believe, if 
« you knew all too, you would not imagine my friend 
io entirely on your fide.* * Nay,' ſays ſhe, © ſince 
you provoke me, I will mention one inftance. You 
may remember our diſpute about ſending Jacky 
to ſchool in cold weather, which point I gave up 
© to you from mere compaſſion, kuowing myſelf to 
© be in the right; and Paul himſelf told me after- 


SG. 0: 


< wards, he thought me ſo.' My dear,' rephied the 
« huſband, © I will not ſcruple your veracity ; but 1 
< aflure you ſolemnly, on my applying to him, be 
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gave it abſolutely on my ſide, and ſaid be would 
c — acted in the ſame manner.“ They then pro- 
© ceeded to produce numberleſs other inftances, in 
all wich Paul had, on vows of ſecreſy, given his 
© opinion on both ſides. In the concluſion, both be- 
« lieving each other, they fell ſeverely on the trea- 
£ chery of Paul, and agreed that he had been the 
s occaſion of almoſt every diſpute which had falleu 
out between them. They then became extremely 
loving, and fo full of condeſcenſion on both ſides, 
that they vied with each other ih cenſuring their 
own conduct, and jointly vented their indignation 
on Paul, whom the wife, fearing a bloody conſe- 
quence, carneſtly entreated her huſband to ſufter 

uietly to depart the next day, which was the time 
fixed lor his return to quarters, and then drop his 
acquaintance. 

* HowEvEeRr ungenerous this behaviour in Len- 
nard may be eſteemed, his wife obtained a promiſe 
from him (tho? with difficulty) to follow her ad- 
vice; but they both expreſſed ſuch unuſual cold- 
neſs that day to Paul, that he, who: was quick of 
apprehenſion, taking Lennard aſide, preſſed him 
ſo home, that he at laſt diſcovered the fecret. Paul 
acknowledged the truth, but told him the deſign 
with which he had done it. To which the other 
anſwered, He would have acted more friendly to 
have let him into the whole. deſign ; for that he 
might have allured himſelf of his tecreſy. ' Paul 
replicd, with ſome indignation, He had given him 
2 ſuflicieut proof how capable he was of conceal]- 
ing à ſecret from his wife. Lennard returned 
with ſome warmth, He had more reaſon to upbraĩd 
him, for that he had cauſed moſt of the quarrels . 
between them, by his ſtrange conduct, and might 
(if they had not diſcovered the affair to e:ch 
© other) have been the occaſion of their ſeparation. 
© Paul then faid'—But fomethiny now happrned, 
which put a ſtop to Dick's reading, and ct which 
we {hall treat in the next chapter. 
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C0 -AF. 2M 
In which the Biſlory is continued. 


2 Andrews had borne with great uneaſineſs 
the impertinence of Beau Didapper to Fanny, 
who had been talking pretty freely to her, and of- 
f. ring her ſettlements; but the reſpect to the com- 
pany had reſtrained him from interfering, whilſt 
the beau confined himſelf to the uſe of his tongue 
only : but the ſaid bean, watching an opportunity 
whilſt the ladies eyes were dif; another way, 
oflered a rudeneſs to her with his hands; which 

no ſooner perceived, than he preſented him 
with fo ſound a box on the ear, that it conveyed him 
ſeveral paces from where he ſtood. The lalies im- 
mediately ſcreamed out, roſe from their chairs, and 
the beau, as ſoon as he recovered himſelf, drew his 
hanger, which Adams obſerving, ſnatched up the 
lid of a pot in his left hand, un, covering himſelf 
with it as with a ſhield, without any weapon of of- 
' Fence in his other hand, ſtept in before Joſeph, and 
expoſed himſelf to the enraged beau, who threaten- 
ed ſuch perdition and deſtruction, that it frighted 
the women, who were all pot in a huddle together, 
out of their wits, even to — his denunciations of 
vengeance. Joſeph was of a diſſerent compledction, 
and begged Adams to let his rival come on, for he 
had a good cudgel in his hand, and did not fear 
him. Fanny now fainted into Mrs Adam's arms, and 
ti e whole room was in confuſion, when Mr . Booby, 
pulling by Adams, who lay ſnug under the pot-lid, 
came up to Didapper, and inſiſted on his ſheathing 
the hanger, promiſing he ſhoyld have ſatisfaction ; 
which Joſeph declared he would give him, and fight 
him at any weapon whatever. The beau now 
ſheathed his hanger, and, taking out a pocket-glaſs, 


and vowing vengeance all the time, re-adjuſted his 
hair; the parſon depoſited his ſhield, and Joſe 

running to Fanny, ſoon brought her back to life. 
Lady Booby chid Joſeph for his inſult on Didap+ 
per; but he anſwered, He would have attacked an 
army in the ſame cauſe. © What cauic?” faid the 
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lady. Madam,“ anſwered Joſeph, © he was rude to 
© that young woman.'— What, ſays the lady, I 
« ſuppoſe he would have kiſſed the wench ; and is 
2 tleman to be ſtruck tor ſuch an offer ? I mutt 
© tell you, Joſeph, theſe airs do not become you.'— 
Madam, ſaid Mr Booby, *© I ſaw the whole affair, 
and I do not commend my brother; for I cannot 
< perceive why he ſhould take upon him to be this 
« girl's champion.'— I can commend him,” ſays 
© Adams, © he is a brave lad; and it becomes any 
man to be the champion of the innocent; and he 
© muſt be the baſeſt coward who would not vindicate 
« a woman, with whom he is on the brink of mar- 
< riage.'—* Sir, ſaid Mr Booby, © my brother is not 
© a proper match for ſuch a young woman as this.” 
Nd,“ ſays Lady Booby, nor do you, Mr Adams, 
act in your proper character, by encourapiug any 
© ſach doings; and I am very much ſurpriſed you 
* ſhould concern yourſelf in it.—1 think your wife 
and tamily your properer care.” © Indeed, Ma- 
« dam, your Ladyſhip fays very true,'—anſwered 
Mrs Adams ; © he talks a pack of nonſenſe, that the 
« whole pariſh are his children. I am ſure I don't 
un and what he means by it; it would make 
« ſome women ſuſpect he gone aliray : but I 
* acquit him of that : I can read ſcripture as well as 
he, and I never found that the parſon was obliged 
© to provide for other folks children ; and beſides, 
© he is but a poor curate, and hath little enongh, as 
your Ladyſhip knows, for me aud mine.“ © You 
lay very well, Mrs Adams, quoth the Lady Booby, 
who had not ſpoke a word to her before, you ſeem 
to be a very ſenſible woman; and, I aflure you, 
« your huſband is acting a very fooliſh part, ard 
« oppoſing his own intereſt, ſeeing my nephew is 
« v1olently ſet againſt this match: and indeed I 
© can't blame him; it is by no means one ſuitable 
* to our family. In this manner the lady proceeded 
with Mrs Adams, whilſt the beau hopped about the 
roo'n, ſhaking his head, partly from pain, and part- 
ly from anger; and Pamela was chiding Fanny for 
her aſſurance, in aiming at ſuch a match as her 


brother,——Poor Fanny anſwered only with her 
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tears, which had long ſince begun to wet her hand- 
kerchict, which Joſeph perceiving, took ber by the 
arm, and wrapping it in his, carried her off, ſwear. 
ing he would own no relation to any one who was 
an enemy to ker he loved more than all the world. 
He went ont with Fanny under his leit arm, brandiſh- 
ing a cudgel in his right, and neither Mr Booby nor 
the beau thought proper to oppoſe him. Lady 
and her co.» pany mace a very ſhort ſtay bebind him; 
for the lady's bell now ſummoned them to dreſs, for 
which they had juit time before dinner. 
ADans ſeemed now very much dejected, which 
his wife perceiving, began to apply ſome matrime- 
nial balſam. She told him he had reaſon to be con- 
cerned ; for that he had probably ruined his family 
with his tricks almoſt : but perhaps he was grieved 
for the loſs of his two children, Joſeph and Fanny. 
His eldeſt daughter went on :—* Indecd, father, it 
is very hard to bring ſtrangers here to eat your 
£ children's bread ont of their mouths. —You have 
© kept them ever ſince they came home ; and, for 
© any thing I ſee to the contrary, may keep them a 
month longer. Are you oblig: d to give her meat 
© tho'ft ſhe was never to handſome ! But I don't fee 
© the is ſo much handſomer than other people. If 
people were to be kept for their beauty, ſhe would 
© (ſcarce fare better than her neighbours, I believe. 
As for Mr Joſeph, I have nothing to ſay, he is a 
« young man of honeſt principles, and will pay 
< ſometime or other for what he hath ; but for the 
« girl,—Why doth ſlie not return to her place ſhe 
© ran away I would not give ſuch a vagabond 
« ſlut a halfpenny, though I had a million of mo- 
© ney, no, though ſhe was ſtarving.” © Indeed but! 
« would,” cries little Dick; and, father, rather 
© than Fanny ſhall be ſtarved, I will give het 
© all this bread and cheeſe,'—{(offering what he held 
in his hand). Adams ſmiled on the boy, and told 
him, he rejoiced to ſee he was a Chriſtian, and that 
if he had a halfpenny in his pocket, he would have 
given it him, telling him, it was his duty to look 
upon all his neighbours as his brothers and ſiſters, 
and love them accordingly. Les, papa, ſays he, 
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© I love her better than my liſters ; for ſhe is hand- 
« ſomer than any of them.” ls the fo, ſancebox ?” 
ſays the lifter, giving him a box on the ear, which 
the father would probably have reſented, had not 
Joſeph, Fanny and the pedlar, at that inſtant re- 
turned together. _—Adams bid his wife prepare 
tome food for their dinner; the faid, Truly ſhe could 
not, ſhe had fomething elte to do. Adams rebuked 
her for diſputing his commands, and quoted many 
texts of ſcripture to prove, That the huſband is 
« the head of the wite, aud the is to ſabmit and 
« obey.” The wife anſwered, It was blaſphemy to 
talk ſeri out-of church ; that ſuch things were 
very proper to be ſaid in the pulpit, but that it was 


profane to talk them in common diſcourſe, h 
told Mr Adams, he was not come with any to 
we him or Mrs Adams any trouble, but to deſire 


favour of all their company to the George, (an 
alehouſe in the pariſh), where he had beſpoke a piece 
of bacon aud s for their dinner. Mrs Adams, 
who was a very ſort of woman, only rather 
too ſtrict in economics, readily accepted this invi- 
tation, as did the on himſelf by her example; 
and away they all walked together, not omitting 


little Dick, to whom Joſeph gave a ſhilling, wheu he 
heard of his — 1 to Fay. 


CH AP. XI 


Where the good-natured reader will ſee ſomething which 
. will give him no great pleaſure, © 


HE pedlar had been very inquiſitive from the 
time he had firſt heard that the great houſe 
in this pariſh belo to Lady Booby, and had 
learn'd that ſhe was the widow of Sir Thomas, and 
that Sir Thomas had bought Fanny, at about the 
age of three or four years, of a travelling woman : 


and now their homely but hearty meal was ended, 


he told Fanny, he believed he could acquaint her 
with her parents. The. whole company, eſpecially 
ſhe herſelf, ſtarted at this offer of the pedlar's. —- 
He then proceeded thus, while they all lent their 
ſtricteſt attention: © Though I am now contented 
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© with this humble way of getting my livelihooc, 
I was formerly a gentleman ; for ſo all thoſe of 
my profeſſion are called. In a word, I was a drum- 
© mer in an Iriſh regiment of foot. Whilſt I was 
in this honourable ſtation, I attended an officer of 
© our regiment into England a recruiting. In our 
march from Briſtol to Froome (for ſince the decay 
© df the woollen trade, the clothing towns have far- 
* niſhed the army with a t number of recruits) 
© we overtook on the nad © wenn, who ſeemed to 
© be about thirty years old, or thereabouts, not very 
* handſome, but well enough for a ſoldier. As we 
came up to her, ſhe mended her pace, and fallin 
© into di with our ladies, (tor every man 
© the „namely, a ſerjeant, two private men, 
© and a m, were provided with their women, 
© except myſelf), ſhe continued to travel on with 
© us, I, perceiving ſhe mult fall te my lot, advan- 
© ced preſently to her, made love to her in our mi- 
© litary way, and quickly P 
We a bargain within a mile, and lived to- 
C free as 7 1 to her dying day. 
u „ ſays ms, interrupting him, you 
b married lea ſee how 


4 

© were married with a licence; for I 

you could contrive to have the banns pub 
c 

c 

« 


while you were marching from to place. 
No, Sir, ſaid the pedlar, we took a licence to go 
to bed together without any banns.'—— Ay, 3. 
ſaid the parſun, ex neceſſtate, a licence may 

© lowable enough; but ſurely, ſurely, the other is 
© the more regular and eligible way. The ped- 
Jar proceeded thus : © She returned with me to our 
< regiment, and removed with us from quarters to 
c 222 till at laſt, while we lay at Gallway, ſhe 
4 fell ill of a fever, and died. When ſhe was on her. 
« deathbed, ſhe called me to her, and, crying bitter · 
ly, declared, ſhe could not depart this world with- 
« out diſcovering a ſecret to me, which ſhe ſaid was 
the only ſin which ſat heavy on her heart. She 
© faid, ſhe had former] — in a company of 
5 gyplics, who had made a practice of ſtealing away. 
children; that for her own part ſhe had been only 
once guilty of the crime, which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe la» 
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< mented more than all the reſt of her ſins, ſince 
probably it might have occaſioned the death of 
© the parents: for, added ſhe, it is almoſt impoſſible 
© to deſcribe the beauty of the young creature, which 
« was about a year and a half old when I kidnapped 
© it. We kept her (for ſhe was a girl) above two 
years in our company, when I fold her myſelf for 
© three guineas to Sir Thomas Booby in Somerſct- 
© ſhire. Now, you know whether there are any more 
of that name in this . Yes,' fays Adams, 
© there are ſeveral Boobies who are ſquires, but I be- 
© lieve no baronet now alive; beſides, it anſwers io 
© exactly in every point, there is no room for doubt ; 


© but you have forgot to tell us the from 
© whom the child was ſtolen '»__ ir name, 
anſwered the pedlar, © was Andrews. T lived 


© about thirty miles from the ſquire; and ſhe told 
me, that I might be ſure to find them out by one 
© circumſtance ; for that they had a daughter of a 
very ſtrange name; Pamela, or Pamela ; ſome pro- 
© nounced it one way, and ſome the other. Fanny, 
who had changed colour at the firſt mention of the 
vame, now fainted away, Joſeph „ and 
poor Dicky began to roar; the parſon fell on his 
knees, and ejaculated N that this 
diſcovery had been made before the dreadful fin of 
inceſt was committed, and the pedlar was ſtruck 
with amazement, not being able to account for all 
this confuſion, the cauſe of which was preſently 
opened by the parſon's daughter, who was the only 
unconcerned perſon 1 mother was chaffing 
Fanny's temples, and taking the utmoſt care of her); 
and indeed Fanny was the only creature whom 
daughter would not have piticd in her ſituation ; 
wherein, though we com ate her ourſelves, we 
ſhall leave her for a little while, and pay a ſhort vi- 
fit to Lady Booby. 
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The hiſtory returning to the Lady Booby, gives ſome ac. 
count of the terrible conflict in her breaſt between love 
and pride, with what happened on the preſent diſcovery. 


"I lady fat down with her company to dinner, 
but ate nothing. As ſoon as the cloth was re- 
moved, ſhe whit Pamela that ſhe was taken a 
little ill, and defired her to entertain her huſband 
and Beau Dida » She then went up into her 
chamber, ſent for Slipflop, threw herſelf on the bed, 
In the agonies of love, rage, and deſpair ; nor could 
ſhe conceal theſe boiling paſhons longer, without 
burſting. Slipſlop now approached her bed, and 
aſked how her Ladyſhip did? bnt inftead of reveal- 
ing her diſorder, as ſhe intended, ſhe entered into 
A encomium on the beauty and virtues of 

ſeph Andrews; ending at laſt with exprefling 

concern, that fo much tenderneſs ſhould be thrown 
away on ſo deſpicable an object as Fanny. Slipſlop 
well knowing how to humour her miſtreſs's — 


proceeded *0 t, with exag tion, if poſſib 
all her miſt had faid, and concluded with a 
wiſh that J had been a gentleman, and that 


ſhe could ſee her lady in the arms of ſuch a huſ- 
band. The lady then ſtarted from the bed, and ta- 
king a turn or two croſs the room, cried out with a 
deep ſigh, —f Sure he would make any woman hap- 
— 9 22 Your Ladyſhip,* ſays ſhe, © would be the 
© happieſt woman in the d with him. _—A fig 
for cuſtom and nonſenſe. What vails what people 
< ſay ? Shall I be afraid of cating fw 
< cauſe people may ſay I have a ſweet tooth? If 
© I had a mind to marry a man, all the world 
© ſhould not hinder me. Your Ladyſhip hath no 
< parents to tutelar your infections; beſides, he is 
© of your Ladyſhip's family now, and as good a 
< gentleman as any in the country, and why ſhould 
© not a woman follow her mind as well as a man! 
Why ſhould not your Ladyſhip marry the bro- 
© ther, as well as your nephew the fitter? I am 
ure, if it was a crime, I would not per- 
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© Tuade your Ladyfhip to it.'—* But, dear Slipſlop,” 
anſwered the lady, if 1 could prevail on myſelf to 
commit ſuch a weakneſs, there is that curſed Fan- 
ny an the Way, whom the ideot, _—Oh how I hate 
© and deſpiſe him 2? — She ! a little ugly minx, cries 
Slipſlop, © leave her to me. ſuppoſe your Ladyſhip 
< hath heard of Joſeph's fitting with one of Mr Di- 
« dapper's ſervants about her; and his maſter hath 
ordered them to carry her away by force this even- 
ing. I'll take care they ſhall not want aſſiſtance. 
< I was walking with this gentleman, who was be- 
low, juſt when your Ladyſhip ſent for me.'—* Go 
< back,' ſays the Lady Booby, this inſtant ; for I ex. 
< ped Mr Didapper will ſoon be going. Do all you 
< can; for 1 am refolved this wench not be in 
our family. I will endeavour to return to the com- 
< pany; but let me know as ſoon as ſhe is carried off.” 
Shpſlop went away; and her miſtreſs began to ar- 
raigu her own conduct in the following manner: 

< Wrar am doing? How do 1 ſutter this paſſion 
to creep inperceptibly upon me! How many days 
are paſt ſince I could have ſubmitted to aſk my- 
{elf the queſtion ? Marry a footman ! diſtraction ! 
Can I afterwards bear the eyes of my acquaintance? 
But I can retire from them; retire with one in 
whom I propoſe more happinets than the world 
without him can give me! Retire—to feed conti- 
nually on beauties, which my inflamed imagination 
ſickens with eagerly gazing on; to ſatisfy ev 
appetite, every deſire, with their utmoſt wih. 
Ha! and do I doat thus on a footman ! I deſpiſe, 1 
deteſt my paſſion. —Yet why ? Is he not generous, 
gentle, kind ? Kind to whom ? to the meaneſt 
wretch, a creature below my conſideration. Doth 
he not—Yes, he doth prefer her: curſe his beau. 
ties, and the little low heart that poſſeſſes them; 
which can baſely deſcend to this deſpicable wench, 
and be ungratefully deaf to all the honours I do 
him.—And can I then love this monſter ? No, I 
will tear his image from my boſom, tread on him, 
ſpurn him. 1 * hole pitiful charms, which 
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now I deſpiſe, mangled in my fight ; for I will not 
< ſuffer the little jade I hate to riot in the beautics I 
Ee | 
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< contemn. No, tho' I deſpiſe him myſelf; thò 7 
< would ſpurn him from my feet, was he to languiſh 
© at them, no other ſhould taſte the happineſs 1 ſcorn. 
Why do | fay happineſs? To me it would be mi- 
ſery. To ſacrifice my reputation, my 
< my rank in life, to the ind ce of a mean and 
a vile appetite. —How I deteit the thought ! How 
« much more exquiſite is the pleaſure reſulting from 
© the reflection of virtue and prudence, than the 
* faint reliſh of what flows from vice and folly ! 
© Whither did I ſuffer this improper, this mad paſ- 
4 fion to hurry me, _y > 
© the aid of reaſon to my ance ? Reaſon, which 
© hath now ſet before me my deſires in their 

colours, and immediately he me to expel 
© them. Yes, I thank Heaven my pride, I have 
< now ectly conquered this unworthy paſlion ; 
< and if there was no obſtacle in its way, my pride 
-< would diſdain any pleaſures which could be tbe 
« conſequence of ſo baſe, ſo mean, ſo vulgar'—Slip- 
flop returned at this inſtant in a violent hurry, and 
with the utmoſt eagerneſs cried out,.“ O Ma- 


dam, I have ſtrange news. Tom the footman is 
aſt 


* 

< juſt come from the George ; where, it ſeems, Jo- 
« ſeph and the reſt of them are a jinketting ; and 
be ſays there is a ſtrange man who — ena 
ed, that Joſeph and r are brother and ſiſter.” 
— How, Slipflop ” cries the lady, in a ſurpriſe.— 
I had not time, Madam, ' cries Slipflop, to enquire 
© about particles, but Tom ſays it is molt certainly 
true. 


Tas une account entirely obliterated all 
thoſe admirable refleftions which the ſupreme power 
of reaſon had fo wiſely made juſt before. In ſhort, 
when deſpair, which had more ſhare in producing 
the reſolutions of hatred we have ſeen taken, be- 
gan to retreat, the lady heſitated a neat, and 
then forgetting all the purport of her. Ae 
diſiniſſed her woman again, with orders to vid Tom 


attend her in the parlour, whither ſhe now haſtened 


to acquaint Pamela with the news. Pamela ſaid, 


ſhe could not believe it ; for ſhe had never heard that 
Jer mather had loft any child, or that ſhe had erer 


— 
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vad any more thau Joſeph and herſelf. The lady flew 
into a violent rage with her, and talked of upſtarts, 
and diſowuing relations, who had ſo lately been 
on a Jevel with her. Pamela made no anſwer ; but 
her huſband, talking vp her cauſe, ſeverely repri- 
manded his aunt for her behaviour to his wife ; he 
told her, if it had been earlier in the evening, ſhe 
ſhould not have ſtaid a moment longer in her houſe ; 
that he was convinced, if this young woman could. 
be proved her ſiſter, ſhe would readily embrace her 
as ſuch, and he himſelf would do the fame: he 
then deſired the fellow might be ſent for, and the- 
young woman with him; which Lady Booby im- 
mediately ordered, and thinking proper to make 
ſome apology to Pamela for what ſhe had faid, it 
was readily accepted, and all things reconciled. 
Tus pedlar now attended, as did Fanny and Jo- 
ſeph, who would not quit her: the parſon likewiſe 
was induced, not only by curioſity, of which he 


had no ſmall I Ana e wah 


hended it, to follow them ; for he continued all the 
way to _—_ them, who were now breaking their 
hearts, to offer up thankfgivings, and be joytul for 
miraculous — eſcape. * OY 
Warren they arrived at Booby-hall, they were 


; — called into the parlour, when the pedlar 


the ſame ftory he had told before, aud in- 
fiited on the truth of every circumſtance ; ſo that. 
all who heard him were extremely well ſatisfied of 
the truth; except Pamela, who imagined, as ſhe had 
never heard either of her parents mention ſuch an- 
accident, that it muſt be certainly falſe ; and except 


' the lady Booby, who ſuſpected the falſchood of the 


flory from her ardent deſire that it ſhould be true; 
aud Joſeph, who feared its truth, from his earneſt 
wiſhes that it might prove falſe. 

Mz Booby now deſired them all to ſuſpend their 
curioſity, and abſolute belief or diſbelief, till the 
next moruing, when he —_— old Mr Andrews 
and his wife to fetch himſelf and Pamela home in 
his coach, and then they might be certain of cer- 
tainly knowing the truth or falſehood of this rela. 
ton ; in which, he * there were many ftrong: 

e 2 
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circumſtances to induce their credit, ſo he could not 
perceive any intereſt the pedlar could have in in- 


venting it, or in endeavouring to impoſe ſuch a 


falſchood on them. 

Tu Lady Booby, who was very little nſed to 
fuch company, entertained them all, viz. her ne- 
phew, his wife, her brother and ſiſter, the beau and 
the parſon, with great good-humour at her own 
table. As te the pedlar, the ordered him to be made 
as velcoine as pottible by her ſervants. All the com- 
pany in the parlour, except the diſappointed lovers, 
who ſat ſullen and filent, w full of mirth : for 
Mr Booby had prevailed on Joſeph to aſk Mr Didap- 
per's pardon ; with which he was perfectly ſatisfied. 
Many jokes paſs'd between the beau and the parſon, 
chie y on each. other's dreſs ; theſe affording much 
diverſion to the company. Pamela chid her brother 
Joſeph for the concern which he expreſs d at diſco- 
vering a new. ſiſter. She ſaid, if he loved Fanny as 
he ought, with a pure affection, he had no reaſon 
to lament being related to her. Upon which Adams 
began to diſcourſe on Platonic love ; whence he 


made a quick tranlition to the joys in the next world; 


and concluded with ſtrongly aflerting, that there 
was no ſuch thing as pleaſure in this. At which 
Pamela and her huſband ſmiled on one another, 

Tris happy pair propoſing to retire (for no other 
perſon gave the leaſt ſymptom of deſiring reſt) they 
all repaired to ſeveral beds provided them in 
the ſame houſe ; nor was Adams himſelf ſuffered to 
go home, it being a ſtormy night. Fanny indeed 
often begged ſhe might go home with the parſon ; 
but her ſtay was ſo ſtrongly inſiſted on, that ſhe at 
laſt, by Joſeph's advice, couſented. 


| E 
Containing ſeveral curious night adventures, in which 


Mr Adams fell into many hair-breadih ſcapes, partly 
owing to his goodneſs, and partly ta his inadvertency. 


BOUT an hour after they had all ſeparated 
(it being now paſt three in the morning) beau 
Didapper, whoſe paſſion for Fanny permitted him 
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tion in contrivances how to fati 
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not to cloſe his eyes, but had employed his imagina- 
— ofy his — ar 
laſt hit on a method by which he hoped to effect it. 
He had ordered his ſervant to bring him word where 
Fanny lay, and had received his information; he 
therefore aroſe, put on his breeches and night- 
gown, and ſtole ſoftly along the gallery which led 
to her apartment; and being come to the door, as 
he imagined it, he opened it with the leaſt noiſe 
flible, and entered the chamber. A favour now 
invaded his noſtrils which he did not 2 in the 
room of ſo ſweet a young creature, and which might 
have probably had no good effect on a cooler lover. 
However, he groped out the bed with difficulty ; 
fpr there was not a glimpſe of light; and opening 
the curtains, he whiſpered in Joſeph's voice, 7 he 
was au excellent mimic), Fanny, my angel, I am. 
© come to inform thee that I have diſcovered the. 
© falſchood of the ſtory we laſt * heard. I any 
© no longer thy brother, but thy lover; nor will I. 
be delayed the enjoyment of thee one moment. 
longer. Lou have ſutſicient aſſurances of my con- 
ſtaucy not to doubt my marrying you, and it 
would be want of love to deny me the poſſeſſion 
ot thy charms.'—So ſaying, he diſencumbered him 
ſelf from the little clothes he had on, aud, leaping 
into the bed, embraced his angel, as he — * 
her, with great rapture. If he was ſurpriſed at re- 
cciving no anſwer, he was no Jebs pleaſed to find his 
hug returned with equal ardour. He remained not. 
long in this ſweet contuſion ; for both he and his. 
ara:nour preſently diſcovered their error. Indeed. 
it was no other than the accompliſhed Slip op whom 
be had engaged, but though (the immediately knew 
the perſon whom ſhe had miſtaken for Joſeph, he 
was at a loſs to gueſs at the iepreſeutative of Fanny. 
He had ſo little ſeen or taken notice of this gentle- 
woman, that light itſelt would have atfarded him 
no alſſiſtance in his conjecture. Beau Didapper no 
fooucr had perceived his miſtake, than he attempt- 
ed to eſtape from the bed with much greater halle 
than he had made to it; but the watchſul Slipilop 
prevented him. For that prudeut woman being 
Ee 3 | 
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diſappointed of thoſe delicious offerings which Kerr 
fancy had promiſed her pleaſare, reſolved to make 
an immediate facrifice to her virtue. Indeed the 
wanted an oppertunity. to heal ſome wounds which 
Her late conduct had, ſhe feared, given her reputa - 
tion; and as ſhe e of 
mind, ſhe conceived the perſon of unfortu- 
nate beau to be luckily thrown in her way to re-- 
Kore her lady's opinion of her impregnable cha- 
ftity. At that inſtant therefore, when be offered to 
leap from the bed, ſhe caught fatt hold of his ſhirt, 
at the ſame time roaring out, O thou villain !- 
thou haſt. attacked my chaſtity, and, I believe, 
<- ruined me in my fleep ; I will fwear a rape againſt. 
< thee, I will proſeente thee with the utmoit ven- 
<. geance.”' Phe: beau attempted to get looſe, but. 
ſhe held him faſt, and when be firuggled, ſhe cried: 
aut, Murder! murder ! rape! robbery in: 
which words parſon Adams, who lay in the next: 
chamber, wakeful, and meditating on the- pedlar's-. 
diſcovery, jumped out of bed, and, without ſtaying 
to put a rug of cloaths on, haſtened into the apart- 
ment whence the. cries proceeded. He made di- 
rectly to the bed in the dark, where laying hold of 
the beau's kin, (for Slipflop had toru his ſhirt almoſt 
off), and finding his ſkin extremely. ſoft, and hear-- 
ing him in a low voice begging J to let him- 
ge, he no longer doubted but:this was the young 
woman in da . of raviſhing, and immediately. 
falling on the bod, and - laying hold on Slipflop's- 
chin, where he found a rough beard, his belief wa 
confirmed ; he therefore reſcued the beau, who pre- 
ſently made his ef&ape,. and then turuing towards. 


the pillow, ſhe would moſt y have given up 
the _ has blow, fell directly on 
Slipſlop, who cuffed a reed 27 well as ſhe 
could; nor was he behind-hand with her in his en- 


deayours, but happily. the darkneſs of the night be- 
friended ber.—She then cried ſb- was a woman ; but. 


\ , 
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dresses, ſhe yo» rather the 2 and if ſhe 
was, he would grapple with him: being a in 
ſuch a remembrance in the that ſhe to 
roar loud enough to be heard all over the fe, 
Adams then ſeizing her by the hair (for her double- 
clout had fallen oft in the ſcuffle) pinned her head. 
down to the bolſter, and then both called for lights 
- The Lady Booby, who was as wakeful as. 
any of her gueſts, had been alarmed from the begin- 
ning ; and being a woman of a bold fpirit, ſhe H 
on a _— icoat; and flippers, au taking 
a candle, which always burnt in her chamber, in 
her hand, ſhe walked 'undauntedly to Shpflop's. 
room; where ſhe entered juſt at the inſtant as Adama 

had diſcovered, by the two mountains which Slipſlop 
carried before her, that he was concerned with a ſe- 
male. He then concluded her to be a witch, and. 
ſaid, he fancied thoſe breaſts luck to a legion 
ot devils. — ſeeing Lady Booby enter the- 
room, cried, Help! or I am ravitbed,' with a moſt 
audible voice ; and Adams perceiving; the light, turn- 
ed haſtily, and ſaw the lady (as the did him) juſt as- 
ſhe came to the feet of the bed; nor did her modeſty, 
when ſhe found the naked condition of Adams, ſuſ- 
fer her to approach farther.—She then began to re- 
vile the parſon as the wickedeſt of all men, and parti - 
cularly railed at his impudence in chuſing —— 
for the ſcene of his debaucheries, and her own wo- 
man for the object of his beſtiality. Poor. Adams had. 
before diſcovered the countenance of his bedfellow, 
and now firſt recollecting he was naked, he was no» 
leſs confounded than Lady Booby herielf, and imme- 
diately whipt under the bed-clothes, whence the 
chaſte Slipflop endeavoured in vain to ſhut him out. 
Then putting forth his head, on which by way of 
ernament he wore a flaunel night - cap, be protettcd. 
Nis innocence, and afked ten thouſand pardons of. 
Mrs Slipſlop for the blows he had ſtruck her, vowing, 
he had miſtaken her. for a witch. Lady Booby then 
a—_— her eyes on the ground, obſerved fomething 
ſparkle with great luſtre, which, when ſhe had taken 


. up, appeared to. be a very fiue pair of diamond 
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buttons for the ſleeves. A little farther ſhe ſaw the 
fleeve itſelf of a thirt with laced ruffles.” © Hey-day !' 
ſays the, what is the meaning of this?“ —“ O, Ma- 
dam, ſays Slipſlop, I don't know what hath 
© happened, I have been fo terrified. Here may have 
© been a dozen men in the room.” To whom belongs 
© this laced ſhirt and jewels,” favs the lady.— Un- 
© doubtedly,” cries the parſon, to the youug geutle- 
© man whom I miſtook tor a woman on coming into 
© the room, whence proceeded all the ſubſequent 
< miſtakes; for if I had ſuſpected him for a man, I 
would have ſeized him had he been another Her- 
© cules, though indeed he ſeems rather to reſemble 
© Hylas.* He then gave an account of the reaſou 
of his riſing from bed, and the reſt, till the lady 
came into the room; at which, and the figures of 
Shpflop and her gallant, whoſe heads only were vi- 
ſible at the oppolite corners of the bed, ſhe could 
not refrain from laughter; nor did Slipſlop perſiſt in 
accuſing the parſon of any motions towards a rape. 
The lady therefore, defirinug him to return to his bed 
as ſoon as ſhe was departed, and then ordering Slip- 
flop to riſe and attend her in her own room, ſhe 
returned herſelf thither. When ſhe was e, Adams 
renewed his petitions - for pardon to Slipflop, 
who, with a moit Christian temper, not only torgave, 
but began to move with ſuch courteſy towards him, 
which he taking as a hint to be gone, immediately 
quitted the bed, and made the beſt of his way to- 
wards his ewn; but unluckily, inſtead of turning to 
the right, he turned to the left, and went to the a- 
partment where Fanny hy, who (as the reader may 
remember) had uot ſlept a wiuk the preceding night, 
and who was ſo hagged out with what had hap- 
pened to her in the day, that, notwithaſtanding all 
thoughts of her Joſeph, ſhe was fallen into ſo pro- 
found a ſleep, that all the noiſe in the adjoinin 
room had not been able to diſturb her. Adams gro 
out the bed, and turuing the clothes down ſoſtly, a 
cuſtom Mrs Ad ins had long accuſtomed him to, crept 
in, and. depoſited his careaſe ou the bed-polt, a place 
which that good woman had always affigned him. 
As the cat or la, .- dog of ſome lovely nymph for 
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whom ten thouſand lovers languiſh, lyes quietly by 
the ſide of the charming maid, and, ignorant of the 
ſcene of delight on which they repoſe, meditates the 
future capture of a mouſe, or ſurpriſal of a plate of 
bread and butter; ſo Adams lay by the fide of Fanny, 
ignorant of the paradiſe to which he was fo near; 
nor could the emanation of ſweets which flowed 
from her breath, overpower the fumes of tobacco 
which played in the parſon's noſtrils. And now fleep 
bad not overtaken the good man, when Joſeph, who 
had ſecretly appointed Fanny to come to her at the 
break of day, rapped ſoftly at the chamber-door, 
which, when he had repeated twice, Adams cry'd, 
Come in, whoever you are.“ Joſeph thought he ha: 
miſtaken the door, though the bad given him the 
molt exact directions; however, knowing his friend's 
voice, he opened it, and ſaw ſome ſemale veſtments 
lying in a chair. Fanny waking at the ſame inſtant, 
and ſtretching out her hand on Adams's beard, ſhe 
cry'd out,—* O heavens !- where am Id“ © Bleſs me | 
© where am 1?” ſaia the parſon. Then Fann 

 frreamed, Adams leapt out of bed, and Joſeph ſtood, 
as the tragedians call it, .like the ſtatue of Surpriſe. 
© How came ſhe into my room ?* cry'd Adams. How 
came you into her's?* cry'd Joſeph, in an aſtoniſli- 
ment. I know nothing of the matter,” anſwered 
Adams, but that ſhe is a veſtal for me. As I am a 
« Chrittian, I know not whether ſhe is a mau or wo- 
© man. He is an infidel who doth uot. believe in 
© witchcraft. They as ſurely exiſt now as in the 
© days of Saul. My clothes are bewitched away too, 
and Fanny's brought into their place.“ For he ſtill 
tafiſted he was in }:is own apartment; but Fanny 
denied it vehemently, and ſaid, his attempting to 
perſuade Joſeph of ſuch a falichood, convinced her 
of his wicked deſign. < How!“ ſaid Joſeph in a rage, 
© hath he offered any rudeneſs to you ?'— She an - 
frered, the could not accuſe him of auy more than 
villainouſly ſtealing to bed to her, which ſhe thanght 
rudeneſs ſufficient, and what no man would do 
without a wicked intention. Joſeph's great opinion 
of Adams was not ſo eaſily to be ſtaggered, and 
when he heard from Fanuy, that no harm had hap- 
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pened, he grew a little cooler; yet ſtil he was com- 
founded, and as he knew the houſe, and that the 
women's apartments were on this fide, Mrs Shpflop's-- 
room and the men's on the other; he was convinced 
that he was in Fanny's chamber. Aſſuring Adams 
therefore of this truth, he begged him to gi 
__ account how he came there. Adams then, ſtanding 
in his ſhirt, which did not oftend Fanny, as the cur- 
_ of — — . —— related all that had 
ppened; and when ended, Joſeph told him, 
u was plain he had miſtaken, * to the 
inſtead of the left. 


drefling hümfelt, he often aſſerted be believed in the 
how a Chriſtian could deny it. 
HAP. XV. 


The arrival of Gailer and Gammer A 
another =_ not much expected; and a 
| lution of the difficulties raiſed by the pedlar. 


+ $ ſoon as Fanny was dreſs' d, Joſeph returned 
her, 


with- 
ect /0- 


Jt 


2492.61 


i nig 4 The lady Booty ed. 
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owned, and alledged that he was very ſubject to 
walk in his fleep. Indeed he was far from being 
aſhamed of his amour, and rather endeavoured to 
.anſinnate, that more than was really true had paſs'd 
between him and the fair Shpſlop. 

THEIR tea was ſcarce. over, when news came of 
the arrival of old Mr Andrews and his wife. They 
were immediately introduced, and kindly received 
by the Lady Booby, whoſe heart went now pit-a-pat, 
as did thoſe of Joſeph and Fanny, : felt per- 
haps little lefs anxiety in this interval than Oedipus 
himſelf, whillt bis fate was revealing. 

Mz Booby firſt opened the cauſe, by informing 
the old gentleman that he had a child in the com- 
pany more than he knew 'of, and taking Fanny b 
the hand, told him, this was that daughter ot his 
who had been itolen away by gy in ber infan- 
cy. Mr Andrews, after expreiling ſome attouiſh- 
ment, aſſured his honour, that he _— 
daughter by gypſies, nor ever had any other chil- 
— 7 2 Jo eph and Pamela. Theſe words were 
a cordial to the two lovers, but had a different ef- 
fect on lady Booby. She ordered the to be 
called, who recounted his ſtory as he had done be- 
.fore.—At the end of which old Mrs Andrews run- 
ning to 2 embraced her, crying out, She is, 
< the is my child.“ The company were all amazed 
at this diſagreement between the man and his wife; 
and the blood had now forſaken the cheeks of the 
lovers, when the old woman turning to her huſ- 
band, who was more ſurpriſed than all the reſt, and 
having a little reco her own ſpirits, delivered 
herſelt as follows. -< You may remember, my Dear, 
< when you went a ſerjeant to Gibraltar, you left 
me big with child; you ftaid abroad, you know, 
4 upwards of three years. In our abſence I was 
< brought to bed, I verily believe, of this daughter, 
© whom I am ſure I have reaſon to remember, for 1 
« ſuckled her at this very breaſt till the day ſhe was 
< ſtolen frem me. One afternoon, when the child 
< was about a year, or a year and half old, or there- 
© abouts, two y women came to the door, and 
-< .offercd to tell my fortune. Que of them had 2 
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child in her lap; I ſhewed them my hand, and de- 


4 
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than whill 
were gone. I was afraid they had ſtolen ſome- 


fired to know if you was ever to come home again, 
which, I remember as well as if it was but yelter- 
day, they faithfully promifed me you ſhould. 
leſt the girl in the cradle, and went to draw them 
a cup of liquor, the beſt I had; when I returned 
with the 1 (I am ſure 1 was not abſent longer 

I am telling it to you) the women 


thing, and looked and looked, but to no purpoſe, 
and heaven knows I had very little for them to 
ſteal. At laſt, hearing the child cry in the cradle, 
I went to take it np ;—but O the living! how was 
I ſurprized to find, inſtead of my own girl that [ 
had put in the cradle, who was as fine a fat thrir- 
ing child as you ſhall ſee in a ſummer's day, a 
poor fickly boy, that did not ſeem to have an 
hour to live. I ran out, pulling my hair off, and 
crying like any mad after the women, but never 
could hear a word of them from that day to this. 
When I came back, the poor infant (which is our 
22 there, as ſtout as he now ſtands) lifted up 

is eyes upon me ſo piteouſly, that to be ſure, 
notwithſtanding my paiſion, I could not find in 
my heart to do it any miſchief. A neighbour of 
mine happening to come in at rhe ſame time, and 
hearing the caſe, adviſed me to take care of this 
poor child, and Ged would perhaps one day re- 
tore me my own. Upon which 1 took the child 
up, and ſuckled it, to be ſure, all the world as if 


it had been born of my own natural body. And 


as true as I am alive, in a little time I loved the 
boy all to nothing as it it had been my own girl. 
— Well, as I was ſaying, times growing very hard, 


I having two children, aud nothing but my own 


work, which was little enough, God knows, to 
maintain them, was obliged to aſk relief of the 
pariſh ; but, inſtead of giving it me, they remov- 
ed me, by juſtices warrants, fifteen miles, to the 
place where I now live, where I had not been long 
ſettled before you came home. Joſeph (ter that 
was the name I gave him myſelf —the Lord knows 
whether he was baptized or no, or by what name) 
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Foſeph,. I ſay, ſeemed to me to be about five years 
old when you returned; for I believe he is two 
or three years older than our daughter here, (for 
| am thoroughly convinced ſhe is the ſame) ; and 
when you ſaw him, vou faid he was a chopping 
boy, without ever minding his age; and fo] ſee- 
ing yon did not ſuſpect any thing of the matter, 
thonght 1 might e'en as well keep it to myſelf, 
for fear you ſhonld not love him as well as I did. 
Aud all this is veaitably true, and I will take my 
- oath of ir before any juſtice in the kingdom.” 
Turk pedlar, who had been ſummoned by. the or- 
der of Lady Booby, littened with the utmoſt atten- 
tion to Gammer Andrews's ſtory, and when ſhe had 
finithed, aſked her it the ſuppolititious child had 
no mark on its breaſt? To which ſhe anſwered, 
© Yes, he had as fine a ſtrawberry as ever grew in 
© a garden.“ This Joſeph acknowledged, and, un- 
buttoning his coat at the interceſſion of the com- 
pany, thewed to them. © Well,” ſays Gaſſer Au- 
drews, who was a comical fly old fellow, and very 
likely deſired to have no more children than he. 
could keep, © you have proved, I think, very plain- 
© ly, that this boy. doth not belong to us; but how 
| © are you certain that the girl is ours?“ The parſon 
then brought rhe pedlat forward, and deſired hinr 
to repeat the tory. which he had communicated. ta 
hin the preceding day at the alehouſe ; which he 
complied with, and related what the reader, as well 
| as Mr Adams, hath ſeen before. He then confirm- 
ed, from his wiie's report, all rhe circumſtances of 
the exchange, and of the ſtrawberry. on Joſeph's 
breaſt. At the repetition of the word Strawberry, 
Adams, who had feon it withont auy emotion, lait - 
ed, and cried, © Bleſs me! ſometſung comes juto 
© my head.“ But before he had time to bring any 
thing out, a ſervant called him forth. When he 
was gone, the pedlar aflured Joſeph, that his pa- 
| rents were perſons of much greater circumſtances 
than thoſe he had hitherto miſtaken for ſuch ; for 
| that he had been ſtoleu from a gentleman's houſe, by 
thoſe whom they cal] gypfics, and had been kept 
by them duriug a whole year, when looking ou 
Fr 
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him as in a dying condition, they had exchanged 
him for the ether healthier child, in the manner 
before related. He ſaid, as to the name of his fa- 
ther, his wife had cither never known or forgot it ; 
but that ſhe had acquainted him he lived about for- 
ty miles from the place where the exchange had 
been made, and which way, promiſing to ſpare no 
== in endeavouring with him to diſcover the 
ace, 
a Bur fortune, which ſeldom doth good or ill, or 
makes men happy or miterable by halves, reſolved 
to ſpare him this labour. The reader may pleaſe 
to recollect, that Mr Wilſon had intended a jour- 
ney to the Weſt, in which he was to paſs thro” Mr 
Adams's pariſh, and had promiſed to call on him. 
He was now arrived at the Lady Booby's gates for 
that purpoſc, being directed thither from the par- 
ſon's houſe, and had ſent in the ſervant whom we 
have above ſeen call Mr Adams forth. This had no 
ſooner mentioned the diſcovery of a ſtolen child, 
and had uttered the word Strawberry, than Mr 
Wilſon, with wildneſs in his looks, and the utmoſt 
eagerneſs in his words, begged to be ſhewed into 
the room, where he en without the leaft re- 
to any of the company but Joſeph, and em- 
acing him with a complexion all pale and tremb- 
ling, deſired to ſee the mark on his breaſt; the 
parſon followed him capering, rubbing his hands, 
and crying out, Hic eff quem quaris ; inventus eft, 
&c. Joſeph complied with the requeſt of Mr Wil- 
ſon, who no ſooner ſaw the mark, than abandon- 
ing himſelf to the moſt extravagant rapture of paſ- 
ſion, he embraced Joſeph with inexpreſlible ecſtaſy, 
and cried out in tears of joy, I have diſcovered 
5 my ſon, I have him again in my arms? Joſeph 
was not ſufficiently apprized yet, to taile the ſame 
delight with his father, (for ſo in reality he was); 
however, he returued ſome warmth to his embraces : 
but he no ſooner perceived, from his father's ac- 
count, the agreement of every circumſtance, of 


on, time, and place, than he threw himſelf at 


is feet, and embracing his knees, with tears beg- 


ged his bleſſing, which was given with much affec- 


, 
} 
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tion, and received with ſuch reſpect, mixed with 
ſuch tenderneſs on both ſides, that it affected all 
preſeat; but none fo much as Lady Booby, who left 
the room in an agony, which was but too mach 

received, and not very charitably accounted for 
by ſome of the company. 


C H AP. XVI. 


Being the laſt. In which this true hiſtory is broug't to 
a happy concluſion. 


ANNY was very little behind her Joſeph, in 
the duty ſhe expreſſed to vards her parents, and 
the joy ſhe evidenced in diſcovering them. Gammer 
Andrews kifled her, and ſaid ſhe was heartily glad, 
to ſee her: but for her part ſhe could never love any 
one better than Jcſeph. Gaſſer Andrews teſtified 
no remarkable emotion; he bleſſed and kiſſed her, 
but complained bitterly, that he wanted his pipe, 
not having had a whiit that morning. 

Ma Booby, who knew nothing of his aunt's fond-, 
nels, imputed her abrupt departure to her pride, and 
diſdaiu of the family into which he was married; 
he was therefore deſirous to be gone with the utmoſt 
celerity: and now, having congratulated Mr Wilſon, 
and Joſeph on the diſcovery, he ſaluted Fanny, call- 
ed her ſiſter, and introduced her as ſuch to Pamela, 
who behaved with great decency ou the occaſion. 

He now ſent a meſſage to his aunt, who returned, 
that ſhe wiſhed him a good journey ; but was too 


diſordered to ſee any company: he therefore pre- 


pared to ſet out, having invited Mr Wilton to his 
houſe; and Pamela and Joſeph both fo inſiſted on 
his complying, that he at laſt couſented, having 
firſt obtained a meſſenger from Mr Booby, to ac- 
quaint his wife with the news; which, as he knew 
it would render her completely happy, he could not 
rail on himſelf to delay a moment in acquaint» 
ing her with. | 
Tax company were ranged in this manner. The 
two old people, with their two daughters, rode in. 
the coach ; the Squire, Mr Wilſon, Joſeph, Parſon 
Adams, and the pedlar 1 on horieback. 
n 
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In their way Joſeph informed his father of his in- 
tended match with Fauny ; to which, though he ex- 
fled ſome reluctance at firſt, on the eagerneſs of 
is ſon's inſtances he conlented, ſay ing, if the was ſo 
rue a creature as ſhe appeared, and he deſcribed 
r, he thought the diſadvantages of birth and for- 
tune might be compe uſated. He, however, inſiſted 
on the match being deferred till he had feen his 
mother; in which Joſeph, pereciving him politive, 
with great duty obeyed him, to the great delight of 
Parſon Adams, who, by theſe means, ſaw an oppor- 
unity of fulfilling the church torms, and marrying 
kis pariſhioners without a licence. 

Ms Adams, greatly exulting on this occaſion, (for 
Fach ceremonies were matters of uno ſmall moment 
with him), accidentally gave ſpurs to his horſe, 
which the generous beaſt diſdaining, for he-was of 
high mettle, and had been-uſed to more expert ri- 
ders than the tleman who at preſent beſtrode 
him, for whoſe horſemanſhip he had, ps, ſome 
contempt, immediately ran away full ſpeed, and 
moped ſo many antic tricks, that he tambled the par- 

n from his back; which Joſeph perceiving, came 
to his relief. This accident afforded infinite merri- 
ment to the ſervants, and no leſs frighted poor. Fan- 
ny, who beheld him as he paſſed by the coach; but 
the mirth of the ene and tcrror of the other were 
ſoon determined, when the parſon declared he had 
received no damage. 

THe horſe having freed himſelf from his unwor- 
thy rider, as he probably thought him, proceeded 
to make the beit of his way; but was ſtopped by a 
gentleman and his ſervants who were travelling. the 
-oppohte way, and were now at a little diſtance 
from the coach. They ſoon met; and as one of the 
ſervants delivered Adams his horte, his maſter halled 
him, and Adams looking up, preſently recollected 
he was the juſtice of peace before w he aud 
Fanny had made their gppearance. The parſon 
2 ſaluted him very kindly ; and the juſlice 

tormed him, that he had found the fellow who 
attempted to (wear againſt him and the young vo- 
man the very next day, and had committed him +0 
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Saliſbury gaol, where he was charged with many 
robberies. 

Maxy compliments having paſſed between the 
parion and the juſtice, the latter proceeded on his 
Journey, and the former having, with ſome diſdain, 
reſuſed Joſeph's offer of changing horſes, and de- 
clared he was as able a horſeman as any in the 
kingdom, remounted his bealt ; and now the com- 
pany again proceeded, and happily arrived at their 

urney's end, Mr Adams, by good luck rather than 
* good riding, eſcaping a fecond fall. 

THe company arriving at Mr Booby's houſe, were 
all received by him in the moſt courteous, and en- 
tertained in the moſt ſplendid manner, after the 
cuſtom of the old Englith hoſpitality, which is ſtill 
preſerved in ſome very few families in*the remote 
parts of England. y all paſled that day with 
the utmoſt ſatisſaction; it being, perhaps, impoſ- 
ſible- to find any ſet of people more ſolidly aud ſin- 
——_ Joſeph and Fanny found means to 
be alone upwards of two hours, which were the 
thorteſt, but the ſweeteit imaginable. 

Ix the morning, Mr Wilſon propoſed to his ſon to 
make a vifit with him to his mother; which, not- 
withſtanding his dutiful inclinations, and a long- 
ing deſire he had to ſee her, a little concerned him, 
as he muſt be obliged to leave his Fanny : but: the 
goodneſs of Mr Booby relieved him ; for he 
{ed to ſend his own coach and fix for Mrs Wi 
whom Pamela ſo very earneſtly invited, that Mr 
Wilſon at length agreed with the entreaties of Mr 
Booby and Jjoſeph, and ſuffered the coach to go 
empty for his wife. : 

O Saturday night the coach returned with Mrs 
Wilfon, who one more to this happy aflembly. 
The reader may imagine, much better and quicker 
too than I can deſcribe, the many embraces and 
tears of joy which ſucceeded her arrival. It is ſuf- 
ficient to ſay, ſhe was eaſily prevailed with to follow 
her huſband's example, in conſenting to the match. 
Dx ͤ Sunday Mr Adams perfo the ſervice at 

the Squire's pariſh church, the curate of which very 
kindly exchanged duty, and rode twenty miles to 
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the Lady Booby's pariſh fo to do; being particular- 
ly charged not to omit publiſhing the banus, being 
the third and laſt time. 

AT _—_ the happy day arrived, which was to 
put Joſeph in the poſleflion of all his wiſhes. He 
aroſe and dreſſed himſelf in a neat, but plain ſuit of 
Mr Booby's, which exactly titted him; for he refu - 
ſed all fine: y; as did Fanny likewiſe, who could be 
prevailed on by Pamela to attire hericlt in nothing 
richer than a white demity night-gown. Her ſhift, 
indeed, which Pamela p ted her, was of the fineſt 
kind, and had an edging of lace round the boſom ; 
ſhe likewiſe equipped her with a pair of fine white 
thread Rockings, which were all the would accept ; 
for ſhe wore one of her own ſhort round-eared caps, 
and over it a little ſtraw hat, lined with cherry-co- 
loured filk, and tied with a cherry-coloured ribbon. 
In this dreſs the came forth from her chamber, 
bluſhing and breathing ſweets; and was by Joſeph, 
whoſe eyes ſparkled fire, led to the church, the 
whole family attending, where Mr Adams perform- 
ed the ceremony; at which nothing was ſo re- 
markable, as the extraordinary and unaflected mo- 
deity of Fanny, uuleſs the true Chriſtian piety of 
Adams, who publicly rebuked Mr Booby and Pamela 
for laughing in ſo ſacred a place, and on fo folemn 
an occaſion. Our parſon would have done no leſs 
to the higheſt prince on earth: for though he paid 
all ſubmiſſion aud deference to his ſuperiors in other 
matters, where the leaſt ſpice of religion intervened, 
he immediately loſt all reſpect of perſons. It was 
his maxim, that he was a fervant of the Higheſt, 
and could not, without departing from his duty, 
give up the leaſt article of his honour, or of his cauſe, 
to the teſt earthly potentate. Indeed he always 
aſſerted, that Mr Adams at church, with his ſurplice 


on, and Mr Adams without that ornament, in au 
other place, were two very diflerent perſons. 
WHen the church rites avere over, Joſeph led his 
blooming bride back to Mr Booby's, (for the diſtance 
was ſo very little, they did not think praper to uſe 
a coach) ; the whole company attended them like- 
wiſe on foot; and now a molt magnificent enter - 
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tammen was provided, at which Parſon Adams de- 
- monſtrated an appetite ſurpriſing, as well as ſur- 
paſſing every one preſent : indeed the only perſons 
who betrayed any deficiency on this occaſion, were 
thoſe on whoſe account the feaſt was provided. 
They pampered their imaginations with the much 
more exquiſite repaſt which the approach of night 
promiſed them ; the thonghts of which filled both 
their minds, though with diflerent ſenſations ; the 
one all deſire, while the other had her wiſhes tem- 
red with fears. 

Ar length, after a day paſſed with the utmoſt 
merriment, corrected by the ſtricteit decency ; in 
which, however, Parſon Adams, being well filled 
with ale and pudding, had given a looſe to more 
facetiouſneſs than was uſual to him; the happy, 
the bleſſed moment arrived, when Fanny retired 
with her mother, her mother-in-law, aud her ſiſter. 
She was ſoon undreſſed; for ſhe had no jewels to 
depoſit in their caſkets, nor fine laces to told with 
the nicelt exactneis. Undrefling to her was proper- 
Iy diſcovering, not putting off ornaments: for as 
all her charms were the gifts of Nature, ſhe could 
diveſt herſelf of none. How, reader, ſhall I give 
thee an adequate idea of this lovely young crea- 
ture : the bloom of roſes and lilies might a little il- 
luſtrate her completion, or their ſmell her fweet- 
neſs; but to comprehend her entirely, conceive 
pom health, bloom, neatneſs, and innocence, in 

er bridal bed; conceive all theſe in their utmoſt 
perfection, and you may place the charming Fan: 
ny's picture before your eyes. 

Josgrn no ſooner heard ſhe was in bed, than he 
fled with the utmoſt eagerneſs to her. A minute 
carried him into her arms, where we ſhall leave this 
happy couple to enjoy the private rewards of their 
conitancy ; rewards > at and ſweet, that I ap- 
prehend Joteph neither envied the nobleſt duke, 
nor Fanny the fineſt ducheſs that night. 

Tu third day, Mr Wilſon and his wife, with 
their ſon and daughter, returned home; where we 
now live together in a ſtate of bliſs ſcarce equalled. 
Mr Booby hath, with unprecedented generolity, 
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given Fanny a fortune of two thouſand pounds, 
which Joſeph hath laid ont in a little eſtate in the 
ſame parith with his father, which he now occupies, 
(his father having ſtocked it for him) ; and Fann 
prefides with moſt excellent management in his 
dairy : where, hewever, ſhe is not at preſent 

able to huſtle much, being, as Mr Wilſon informs 
me in his laſt letter, extremely big with her. firſt 
child. 

Ma Booby hath preſented. Mr Adams with « Bring 
o*' one hundred and thirty pounds a-year. at 
& it refu{cd it, reſolving net to quit his pariſhioners, 
with whom he had lived fo long; but on recollect- 
in: he might keep a curate at this living, he bath 
been lately inducted into it. | 

Tug pedlar,. beſides ſeveral handſome preſents 
both from- Mr Wilſon and Mr Booby, is, by the lat. 
2 intereſt, made an exciſeman; a truſt which he 

iſcharges with ſuch juſtice, that he is greatly be- 
loved in his neiphbourhood. . 

As for the Lady Booby, the returned to London 
in a few days, where a young captain of dragoons, 
together with eternal parties at cards, ſoon oblite- 
rated the memory of Joſeph. 

Joseen remains bleſſed with his Fanny, whom he 
doats on with the utmoſt tenderneſs, which is all 
returned on her ſide. The happinets of this couple 
is a perpetual fonntain of pleaſure to their fond pa- 
rent<; and what is particularly remarkable, he de- 
clares he will imitate them in their retirement; nor 
will be prevailed on by any bookſellers, or their au- 


thors, to make his appearance in bigh lite. 
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